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Your modern motor requires this perfected . 


W 


KOOLMOTOR OIL : 


ESTERDAY’S oils fallshort when called Actual tests prove that where ordinary oils 
uponto meet today’s driving conditions. begin to “break down,” Koolmotor’s 


The searing heat which the modern high 
compression motor generates demands an 
oil with a sturdier heat-resisting body. 


stamina, vitality and body remain unim- 
paired; it continues to give complete and 
safe lubrication. 











It was natural that a perfected lubricant Cities Service—itself one of the largest users 


should be developed by the Cities Service of Koolmotor oil through its Public Utili- mit 


and 
organization in order to ties Division—unreservedly Ke 
meet these present-day 


recommends this oil as an a 
motoring needs. 


most exhaustive tests in laboratory 


. : 1071 
anding product. 

and refinery before it qualifies as a per- outst & P eCO 

fected lubricant. 


It will give you constant . 
piston-seal, which means en 
maximum compression and ‘A 
power... greater security vo 
and economy of operation 
..-more mileage from gaso- 1 
lene...less dilution and less 





OOLMOTOR oil is subjected tothe 


Cities Service spends a mil- 
lion dollars a year in re- 
search and experimentation 


to improve its products. 
and services. 


Like all the other petroleum products of 
the Oil Division of Cities Service, it is 
then submitted to the grueling test of 
constant day and night use by the Public 
Utilities Division of the $800,000,000 
Cities Service organization. 


Koolmotor must be extraordinarily effi- 
¢ient to render satisfactory service to the 
more than 60 public utility companies 
operated by Cities Service. 


- 


Koolmotor oil—a definitely 


When you buy Koolmotor oil, you get 
superior petroleum prod. 


a specially manufactured, unusually high 


quality lubricant for your motor car. carbon trouble cae less wear : 
uct—is the latest result of go iee and lower repair bills, and . 
this research and experi- s 





increased pleasure and sat- 


isfaction in driving. hi 


CITIES SERVICE COMPANY, 60 WALL ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Broadcasting by the Cities Service 
Eastern Standard Time, 


mentation. 











Concert Orchestra assisted by the Cities Service Cavaliers, on Fridays, at 8 p.m., 
through the following stations of the National Broadcasting Company: WEAF, WLIT, WEEI, 
KYW, WDAF, KSTP, KVOO, WFAA, KSD, KOA, WOW. 


Cities Service Oils & Gasolene - 


WKY, WOC, WGR, WRC, WCAE, WTAM, WWJ, 
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THIS MONTH 
AND NEXT 


HERBE RT COREY is an unstable sort 
.j writer—one never knows what he will 
he writing about next. He appears in the 


office, a large, quiet man who smokes pale 
and poisonous cigars (he calls them port- 
je altars) which he aims at the ceiling. 
He saves his drama to put into his writing. 

This month he has 
“So This Is 
America,” the story of 
two immigrants, Pat- 

rick McGovern and 
Be njamin Winter, who 
have been able to do 
things not because they 
work for money but be- 
cause they have gotten 
the American spirit 
which makes men want to conquer jobs 
other men cannot do. 

William Hard, a newspaper man as 
Corey used to be, is quite different. He 
explodes into the office. He speaks, “bang, 
bang, bang,” startling 
the stenographers. This 
staccato style, carried 
into his writing is as 
important as the facts 
he is putting into his 
series of articles, “Un- 
tangling the Govern- 
ment.” 

Since these men are 
writers, tradition per- 
nits them minor eccentricities, but Foster 
and Catchings who have collaborated in 
writing “One Way to Prosperity” for this 
issue, are almost alarmingly non-con- 
formist. One is a banker, the other an 
economist, and both have won reputa- 
tions as serious thinkers on business prob- 
lems. But each is so unorthodox as to 
write brightly on serious topies. They 
permit you to smile as 
you learn from them 
how a happy balance 
between saving and 
spending may be at- 
tained, Moreover, both 
ire so modest they pro- 
test against the use of 
their photographs. 

Will Irwin is another 
man with a sense of 
i imor—it is a worthwhile experience to 
eat him tell a story to a group of 
fiends, It is onern worth while to read 
his opinions, for few men have had wider 
experience in observi ing mankind. He has 
rm (them from the platform as a lec- 

aS a war correspondent and as a 
'ewspaper man, In the last named eapac- 


written 





H. M. Hanshue 





Will Irwin 
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Building Trade 


A Pennsylvania manufacturer,who is building 
up an export business in Latin America and 
the Orient, writes in appreciation of the Irv- 


ing Trust Company’s advice and assistance: 


“You were more than kind and helpful 
to us when we were investigating the 
ways and means of exporting. 
We expect great things from our export 

fields, and from the sample orders com- 
ing in, we feel that our expectations are 
not too high.” 


Right from the beginning of your investiga- 
tion of foreign fields the Irving offers you the 


aid of its personnel, long experienced in the 


handling of export banking. 


Through its world-wide connections the Irv- 
ing gives that prompt, competent service 
which is a big factor in the building of export 
trade. 


IRVING TRUST CoMPANY 


Out-of-Town Office—W oolworth Building 


New York 














———~ 


seater: 








e ritin ic Terr »’ ’ Pas 
When wri ng to Irving Trust C IMPANY please mention Nation's Business 





ity he made the good will trip with Presi. 
dent Hoover and has written for Na- 
TION’s Business his impressions of the 
new spirit that is pervading South Amer. 
ica. 

Charles Frederick Carter also writes 
about a new spirit but he confines him- 
self to a subject as near home as thp 
closest railway yards. He knows all abou 
these yards for he has been a railroad 
man and is still 4 rajl- 
road man at least at 
heart. Now he likes to 
put his tongue in his 
cheek and write whim- 
sically of “When the 
Railroads Were New” 
or “Vagaries of Rail- 
road Evolution,” which 

Agnes C. Laut have been published in 

book form, or “Back- 
aches Go Out of Railroading,” which ap- 
pears in this issue. 

George Otis Smith knows geology. He 
is a student and teacher of this science, 
and has been head of the United States 
Geological Survey since 1907, except tor 
a brief period when he served on the 
United States Coal 
Commission. His article 
explaining the Hoover 
oil conservation policy 
is timely and concise. 

Fred 8. Christopher- 
son, quiet spoken and 
retiring editorial writer 
of the Sioux Falls, 8. D. 
Argus-Leader, found a_E. §. Cowdrick 
subject much to his 
liking in his state’s unhappy venture into 
banking to lend money to farmers. Harris 
M. Hanshue likewise is writing of some- 
thing pretty close to his heart when he 
talks of “Making the Public Air-Minded,” 
while Agnes Laut, whose copy is well 
punctuated but whose enthusiastic con- 
versation knows no periods, is well qual!- 
fied to talk of woman’s place in modern 
business. 








Edward §. Cowdrick, 
whose “Selling Stock 
to Employes” appears 
this month, is an au- 
thority on industrial re- 
lations. Heisnota bus!- 
ness man, properly 
speaking, but studying 

- and writing economics 
C:F. Carter is his hobby. 

Next month Ralph 
C. Hudson, former president of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, will 
give his answer to the question “Can the 
Lone Retailer Survive?” Julius Baer, 
Labert St. Clair and Lady Mary Heath 
are other contributors. 

Mr. Baer will write from his broad 
knowledge of “Commodity Exchanges. | 
Mr. St. Clair will discuss the faults anc! 
virtues of publicity, while Lady Heath 
will discuss aviation as she has observed 
it in this country and make some sts- 
gestions. 
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O J i Los Angeles Industry 


.  US0S Central S 








ROSS OFF the large investment 
for a generating plant when you 
are considering your Los Angeles factory! 


Concentrated development of Los Angeles’ 
water and power resources, and aggressive 
initiative in their distribution, have estab- 
lished the highest standard of dependable 
service at lowest cost. Industry here finds 
it more economical to buy Central Station 
power than to generate its own energy, 
despite an abundance of cheap fuels. Every 
manufacturer receives civic cooperation in 
lowering production costs, increasing out- 
put and stabilizing earnings. 


Stabilized earnings have been the founda- 
tion of Los Angeles’ industrial growth. 
Low plant investment, abundant and cheap 
water, year round working climate, favor- 
able labor conditions, varied raw ma- 


terials, adequate rail and water transportation, close- 
in market of 2,500,000, tributary buying area of 
11,000,000, and proximity to foreign outlets are con- 
stant forces that permit dominant advantage in com- 


petitive markets of the world. 


Is it any wonder that many of America’s industrial 


giants . ce already here? 


BUREAU OF POWER AND LIGHT 


City of Los Angeles 


'NDUS TRIAL 


When writing to Los ANcELES Bureau oF Power AND LIGHT please 








tation Power! 








< = 
The Bureau of Power and 
Light will place at your dis- 
posal industrial engineers to 
compute your Los Angeles 
Power Costs. 


Facts applied to your specific 
plant will be presented prompt- 
ly and confidentially to your 
production executives. 
Address Business Agent, 207 
Scuth Broadway, Los Angeles, 
California. 


Cite —? 
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International Business Machines 
Increase 
— —_ 


awe 


Essential to the Proper Conduct of 
Every Size and Kind of Business 




















The competitive struggle today demands the 
utmost in resourceful management. Business 
of every size and kind must employ up-to-date 
methods in order to reduce costs, control ex- 
penses, direct sales, and eliminate loss. 


Such operations are performed with profit 
by users of International Business Machines. 


To the tasks of recording time and comput- 
ing its value, to retailing selling methods, and 
to accounting in all its phases, the Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation offers a 
service-tried line of more than six hundred 
types of mechanical devices— electric time in- 
dicating, signalling, and recording machines, 
Dayton store machines, and electric tabulating 
and accounting machines (Hollerith Patent). 


Consider the application of this equipment 
in terms of your business. Advise us of your. 
problems. We shall be glad to help you solve 
them. , There is an International office near 
you, ready and able to prove, without obliga- 
tion, that International Business Machines are 
profit-increasing aids wherever they are used. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 


THE TABULATING MACHINE COMPANY DIVISION 
INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING CO. DIVISION 
DAYTON SCALE COMPANY DIVISION 


50 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. CANADIAN DIVISION: 


Branch Offices and Service Stations in International Business Machines Co., Ltd. 
All the Principal Cities of the World 300 Campbell Avenue, Toronto, Ont., Can. 








INTERNATIONAL 
DUAL BECOBDER 
INTERNATIONAL 

MASTER 
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ng to INTERNATIONAL Business MacHines Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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Muzzling the Ox 


\HE League for Industrial Democ- 

racy invites us to join. It wants 

1,000 new members at $3 a year. 
It boasts Norman Thomas, Socialist candi- 
date for the White House, as a director. 

The League “reaches 100 colleges or so 
every year with speakers and literature on 
labor, imperialism and socialism. Profes- 
sors and college presidents are welcoming 
us more heartily every year ... We want 
greatly to extend our work ... Your $3 will 
help, but your enlistment in the cause is the 
main thing. You simply express your ac- 
cord with our general purpose, “Education 
for a new social order based on production 
for use and not for profit.’ ” 

We are honored by the invitation. But 
here’s the rub. We have been devoted to 
the League’s creed. We have produced only 
for use. There is nothing left over—not 
even $3. If we had the $3 it would be evi- 
dence of a violation of the League’s general 
purpose of no production for profit. 

But seriously, doesn’t the League know 
that as a nation we are, as never before, 
producing for use? More things for more 
people has been the dominant urge. Why, 
even since the League was organized in 
1906 our industrial system, which it indicts, 
has raised by a century the standards of 
living of millions of people. 

Does the League want to discourage 
thrift toward investment? Its officers have 
only to look out of their windows at 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, to catch a 
glimpse of what is being done with “profits” 
lrom the activities of men and women, high 
and low. Fifty billion in new construction, 
lor one thing, all from somebody’s profits. 





Would the League eliminate reward for 
the risk-taker? Where would it get initia- 
tive and resourcefulness for the big jobs 
that need doing if it takes away the com- 
pensation for risk of failure? How would 
it get those who can think most rapidly 
and who can see most clearly to go ahead 
with their plans? It is easy to sit back and 
rail against the present order, to magnify 
the occasional abuse of profits, but it is 
not so easy to propose a sound substitute. 

In short, do the Industrial Democrats 
really yearn for a static society with no 
overplus from the day’s work with which to 
project invention, development, new meth- 
ods, new processes, new and better ways of 
living and doing? It would seem so. With 
fine abandon the League disregards a fun- 
damental of human nature—the desire to 
get ahead. (Even the League wants 1,000 
new members.) 

Profits do not come for the wishing. The 
public is final arbiter. It is under no vow to 
perpetuate any business. It bestows its cus- 
tom with a free choice. Eternal diligence in 
anticipating the world’s needs and planning 
their satisfaction at lower and lower levels 
of purchasing power is the competitive 
price of profits. 

This quality of human nature existed 
long before the League began to take stock 
of “democracy.” Its directors fail to recog- 
nize the humanity, the reason, and the 
practicability which lies in the Biblical max- 
im, “Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he 
treadeth out the corn.” 
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hervets Large midwestern plant of West 
. typical Austin 


Undivided Responsibility project. 


in this nation-wide building service 


—Seattle or Cincinnati, Dallas or 
Detroit 

—Austin will handle your building 
project anywhere and guarantee 
results. 

—The Austin office nearest you will 
supply information you need about 
building in Los Angeles 

—Or will arrange for you to meet 
the managers of Austin’s district 
offices when you go West 

—All along the Pacific Coast are 
plants designed and built by Austin 
for Eastern firms. 

—Unusual facilities to handle such 
work account forthe amazing growth 
of Austin’s branch plant service 
—Each district has a completely 
organized staff—engineering, esti- 


New York 


Chicago 
Portland 


Philadelphia 
Phoenix 


The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 





Detroit 
The Austin Company of California: Los Angeles Oakland and San Francisco 


mating, accounting, construction 


—Under the Austin Method of 
Undivided Responsibility —design, 
construction and building equip- 
ment are all handled by one organi- 
zation, with resultant speed an 
satisfaction. 


—The contract guarantees in ad- 
vance: 


1 Low total cost of the complete project 


2 Completion date within a specified short 
time, with bonus and penalty clause if desired 


3 High quality of materials and workman- 
ship throughout 


—For approximate costs and other 


information on any type or size of 


building project, anywhere, phone 
the nearest Austin office, wire or 
send the Memo below. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY ¢ Engineers and Builders » Cleveland 


Cincinnati Pittsburgh St. Louis Seattle 


The Austin Company of Canada, Limited 


—— 
— 
— 
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Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland— 


5 aa ee sq. ft. Send mea personal copy of 


] “The Austin Book of Buildings.”” Individual 
| TD HART EET cao 


We are interested in a | 
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As the Business World Wags 


THUS WE MAY SEE, QUOTH HE, 
HOW THE WORLD WAGS—As You Like It. 


er ME facts and a few opinions 

Business News that stand out in the business 

to Think About news of a month (March 13 to 
+ April 13.): 


Lively discussion of our credit 
structure and the stock market, call money climbing 


as high as 20 per cent and time money to 8 per cent. 


Income tax returns grow and profits by stock ex- 
clange ventures get credit for part at least of the 


growth. 


Sir George Paish, British economist says: “Nothing 
can be done now to prevent a financial crash” but 
American economists do not agree with -hhim. 


The oil industry meets and announces plans to keep 
the level of produetion for 1929 down, to that of 1928. 
(n application to Washington the industry learns from 
‘ue Attorney General that there is no power in the Fed- 
ral Oil Conservation Board to relieve the parties to the 
)ian trom the operation of the antitrust laws. 


Automobile production rises to new high levels. 


General Motors gets an interest in the Opel Com- 
pany, German manufacturers of cars and there is talk 
“| once of a Ford-General Motors war for Europe’s 
rade. Talk too of an Opel car that can be sold for $432 in 
Germany and $627 (duty included) in France. Query: 
“hat is the place of Citroen the great French manu- 
lacturer of moderate-priced cars? 


Frederick H. Ecker, long its chief financial man is 
_osen to sueceed Haley Fiske, who began in its legal 
““partnent, as president of the Metropolitan Life In- 
ei Company, which guards its 16,000,000 policies 
with more than a billion dollars in real estate and more 


than a bj 


illion dollars in stocks and bonds. 


he Fores 
"in “chns- Manville Company chooses Lewis H. 
TOWN, Who has } + my = > ._ 
van een largely a salesman, as its presi 
r > new eae 
i new president of the Bankers Trust Company, 


ty J. Cochran, was once chief statistician of the 


American Locomotive Company and later a member of 
a firm of accountants. 

{The last three paragraphs are cited not because they are 
the total news of changes in business leadership but because 
they show a trend perhaps to choose leaders for management 
ability not for the training they have had. It is the “man” 
in management we are emphasizing.] 

The National City Bank of New York and its presi- 
dent, Charles E. Mitchell had a lively month. Mr. 
Mitchell took a leading part in the discussion over the 
banks and the stock market, taking a position at odds 
with that of other, not less distinguished bankers. Then 
Mr. Mitchell became chairman of the board of the 
bank, its trust company and its investment company, 
and Gordon S. Rentschler succeeded him as president 
of the bank. The bank itself regained its place as the big- 
gest bank in the United States by absorbing the Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Company, which has lived 107 years and 
probably has lent very little money to farmers for the 
last century. A minor item was the reported spending 
of $100,000 to preserve the right to keep to itself the 
word “city” as part of a bank’s name. 


The Chase National Bank acquires the American 
Express Company. The railroads have taken the carry- 
ing side of the express business and now the Chase Na- 
tional has its banking side. 


Organized labor proposes a six-hour day for rail- 
road work and the five-day week is still in the minds 
of business. 


And Congress meets before this issue is in your hands 
with farm relief and tariff to be settled. 


Plenty for business to think about. 


GREAT industry which gets 
A Step to Control together to prevent the waste 
Production of a valuable natural resource de- 
serves the sympathetic interest ot! 
* the American business public. 

Judged by its public announcements that is what the 
petroleum industry is seeking to do. Its representatives, 
the directors of the Petroleum Institute, meeting In New 

11 














12 

York with Sir Henri Deterding of the Royal Dutch- 
Shell interests of Europe, proposed that production of 
crude petroleum in North and South America for 1929 
be kept at the level of 1928. But there was to be no re- 
duction in the production of the chief petroleum prod- 
ucts, gasoline, kerosene and lubricating oil. 

Here is the task the industry set before itself. In 1928 
it took 912,000,000 barrels of crude oil to produce the 
casoline requirements of the country. But the average 
vield was only 41.3 per cent of gasoline. A yield of 60 
per cent of gasoline ean be made so that the gasoline 
needs of 1928 could have been produced from 628,000,- 
000 barrels of crude. 

[Is it not possible then to produce the gasoline and 
other products for 1929 without increasing the output 
of crude oil? 

With such a purpose it is difficult to find fault. We 
may resent conservation when it is preached on grounds 
of sentiment; we may even resent it when we are told 
that we should not spend our resources since our grand- 
children might want to use them; but none of us relishes 
waste. 

The troubles of the oil industry came when its repre- 
sentatives journeyed to Washington to submit the plan 
to the Federal Oil Conservation Board to request its 
approval. Secertary Wilbur in turn asked Attorney 
General Mitchell what its powers were and he promptly 
said: 

“For the Federal Conservation Board to grant ap- 
proval under such circumstances would be assuming 
authority which it does not have.” 

And he added: 

“It is not the practice of Attorneys General to give 
opinions as to whether proposed actions by private per- 
sons would violate the laws of the United States.” 

3ut the Attorney General did not say that a propo- 
sal by the oil industry voluntarily to limit production 
was not both possible and legal. 


HE commerce committee of the 

American Bar Association met 

Lion Bite? in New York the other day to con- 

* sider a plan for the healing of sick 

industries. The plan was sponsored 

by Nelson B. Gaskill, one-time chairman of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and is thus outlined: 


But Will the 


Each industry which seeks relief from the restrictions of the 
anti-trust laws would hold a trade conference and adopt rules or 
a code of ethies which would be approved by the Federal Trade 
Commission or the Department of Justice only if the results indi- 
cated that the rules had been formulated in the interest both of 
the public and of the industry. 

Prior to formal approval, the Federal Trade Commission would 
announce public hearings, just as hearings are arranged by the 
I. C.C. when railroads request changes in practice or permission to 
put new rules into effect 

Once the governmental authority had approved the industrial 
code under the proposed plan, it would issue a certificate of public 
interest and necessity to the petitioning industry, freeing it from 
criminal prosecution. This code would then remain in effect until 
complaints were made to prove that its continuance was no longer 
necessary. In the meantime the Federal Trade Commission or 
Department of Justice’s certification would be accepted by the 
courts as prima facie evidence of legality with the burden of proof 
of illegality on those attacking the arrangement. 


An interesting plan and any industry inclined to favor 
this or any other plan which provides for increased 
government supervision of, or authority over, business 
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should make sure before it places its head in the lion’s 
mouth, that the lion will let go on request. 


29 


F THE oil industry is concerned 
with, and would seek to prevent. 
Hurt Sweets overproduction consider the plight 
* of the sugar industry which is wor- 

ried over underconsumption whic, 

is perhaps only another way of saying overproduction. 
And who’s to blame? Woman, say the League of Na- 
tions economic experts. She is preserving her figure at 
the expense of cane growers and beet raisers and refiners. 
If woman would eat sugar and be pleasantly plump, 
then Cuban children would have more shoes and suga; 
beet raisers would build new houses. 
And what part in this economic situation is played by 
the American advertiser who urges you to substitute 
tobacco for candy? And if the Anti-Cigarette League 
conquers the world and we all shun tobacco, will sugar 
rise to unconquerable heights of prosperity and all 
women—and men too—grow plump and roly-poly? 
Let the fight go on! A few of us will save our figures 
at the expense of our appetites and more of us will eat 
“as much sugar as we enjoy and smoke tobacco right w) 
to the point where we get conscience-stricken and “swear 
off for a month,” usually a month far shorter than the 
months in George Eastman’s reformed calendar and 
they are but 28 days long. 


Slim Figures 


IX years of whole-hearted serv- 
ice—the final six years of his 
Servant life, Dwight B. Heard gave to the 
te Chamber of Commerce of the 

United States, as a director, a mem- 

ber of the Executive Committee and for three years 
chairman of the Advisory Committee to the Agricul- 
tural Service Department. This latter office he held at the 
time of his death, March 14. In each capacity he en- 
deared himself to his associates by an untiring devotion 
to the task at hand. 7 

Largely to Mr. Heard belongs the credit for giving 
practical expression to the Chamber’s recognition ot the 
interdependence of agriculture and all other forms ol 
industry. 

Lavish with his wealth of energy to the common good, 
even to the point of heavy sacrifice, Mr. Heard’s life was 
a daily expression of the creed that one’s left arm 1s given 
for one’s own self, the right for service to his fellow man. 


An Untirin g 


E are learning to think ol 
industry as a three-fold 
of Capital thing, made up of labor, capital “er 
* management. Once we thought - 

it as dual, labor and capital. 

Is there a new way of looking at the distribution of 
the profits of industry? When men considered industry 
only in terms of capital and labor, there was an accepl- 
ance of this idea: , 

“Labor is, like materials and machines, a thing to 
be bought at the market price. These things having 
been bought and labor paid for, what is left belongs to 
capital. Capital takes the risks and since it must accept 
the losses must also take the profits.” tal 

A logical point of view, but when we separate capita 
and management, can we still say: Having paid labor and 
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management what is left be- 
longs to capital. Management 
has begun to claim its share in 
profits even though capital still 
j< inclined to say “the risk was 
mine, the gains should be mine 
also. You, labor, and you, 
management, have had your 
wages.” 

Perhaps we shall see a day 
when capital, not labor and 
management, shall have the 
fixed wage and profits will go 
to management and labor. 

A far-off idea and one easy 
to rebuke with the ery of “so- 
cialism.” Yet Gerard Swope, 
president of the General Elec- 
tric, talks in his annual report 
of plans for the payment of 
employes “by results” and 
further says: 

“Studies are being made to 
determine if the supplemen- 
tary compensation for contin- 
ous service can be made de- 
pendent upon the profits of the 
company to which all employ- 
es contribute.” 

Mr. Swope’s statement is 
but one indication of the at- 
tention which American bus- 
ness 1s giving to this ques- 
tion of the fair distribution of 
profits to labor, to manage- 
ment and to capital. 








Short Days; HE railroads of this country 
employed an average of 1,760,- 
Short Weeks 999 men in 1927 and 1,677,000 in 
k 1928, a loss of 83,999 or about five 
per cent. Ton miles of freight moved 
were half of one per cent greater in 1928 than in 1927, 
and passenger miles were 6.3 per cent less. But freight 
is so much the larger part of the railroads’ business 
that it is probably fair to say that the decrease in num- 
ber of workers is not due to a decrease in work done. 
From what then does it result? Better methods, a 
higher standard of human efficiency plus an increased 
use of machinery. 
lhere has been no decrease in wages. In fact, wages 
have averaged as follows: 1926, $1,656; 1927, $1,677; 
1928, $1,705. 
_There is no end in sight for the substitution of ma- 
chines for men. The Baltimore & Ohio announces the 
use ol a mechanical stoker on its locomotives. Fewer 
‘iremen and another drop in the list of the railroads’ 
workers, 
M hat is labor’s remedy? It takes the immediate form 
nese ee by A. F. Whitney, president of the Train- 
‘en's Brotherhood, that the railroad put into effect a 
six-hour day. 
soe de assume, means eight men to do the work 
wi 4) Be six and no accompanying reduction in 
oS. “A heavy Increase in the wage bill of an industry 
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We may want to get rid of him but, by gosh, we do learn from him 


which is having trouble selling more goods and is 
complaining of lower prices. 

But the work days seem ever growing shorter. Just 
as the railroad workers are proposing the six-hour day 
the General Electric Company announces that for some 
time it “has been making arrangements to adjust itself 
to the five-day week, so that customers as well as em- 
ployes would be benefited.” 


e DON’T take much stock in 


ee 99 
We'Take Stock him,” is a familiar phrase of 
zn Men disapproval. 
* But the investor is more and more 


“taking stock” in men. He buys 
shares in a manufacturing company not solely because 
of its tangible assets, nor because of its impressive 
balance sheet but because of the quality of the men 
who are in control. 

Said one business man to another: 

“Tf I were you I’d buy some stock in the So-and-So 
Company.” 

“Why? What do you know about it?” 

“Nothing much,” was the frank answer, “but I’ve 
just been talking to the new president and he’s the kind 
of man you feel sure will make a go of anything he 
undertakes.” 


The particular stock measured by the yardstick of 
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stock exchange prices has justified the first man’s faith. 
It has shown a steady appreciation. 

We do today quite literally “take stock” in men. The 
investor is largely moved by his faith in management. 
Almost any one of our readers can think of a man or 
men in whom he would gladly “take stock.” 

More and more we are learning of the value of man- 
and learning that it is the first syllable that 
accented. 


agement 
must be 


; RITISH company meetings get 
The Price of more publicity than meetings 
Distribution — of American corporations. One rea- 

+. son is perhaps that British compa- 
nies advertise reports of their meet- 
ings. Another, perhaps, is that British stockholders take 

a more direct interest in the conduct of the companies 

which they own. 

The Cannon Street Hotel, London, is famous as a 
meeting place of companies and it was there that Court- 
aulds Limited, the great British rayon manufacturers, 
held an “ordinary general meeting,” in March. From 
the advertising pages of The Spectator we take this 
colloquy between the chairman and a stockholder. 

SrocKHOLDER—There is one other point, Mr. Chairman, to 
which I would like to refer. That is, when you speak of the in- 
creased consumption which has taken place and which we all 
anticipate will go on, whether you as a board would look at the 
abnormal difference in value of the article as it 
sold by the manufacturer ¢ 
by the consumer. 


is produced and 
ind that same article as it is purchased 
I feel that if anything can be done by which 
that abnormal margin can be reduced—that is, distributing 
its—the result would be a fall in the price of the article, 
would create an extension of demand that would 
the board of Courtaulds. 

Tue Cuairman—Then he (the stockholder) touched on the 
question of the difference in value between what we get for the 
article and what the public pays for it. He is treading on very 
delicate ground, and I think I would rather keep off it. The dis- 
tributing trade are our very good friends, and I should be very 
sorry to say anything here in criticism of their methods. 


prof- 
which 
amaze even 


Lower the costs of distribution, cut the price, increase 
the demand, that’s a cycle of business which is increas- 


ingly engaging the attention of indus stry on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 


- F the purpose of advertising is 
Publicity or to surprise the reader, to iach 
Advertising attention, then the palm for the 

* month beginning March 13 and 

ending April 13 goes to Harrods, a 
firm of London, England. 


To present three articles signed by Arnold Bennett, 
H. G. Wells and G. Bernard Shaw is certainly an 
achievement in publicity. Each of the three was invited 
to write an article or series of articles to give public ity 
to the business of Harrods. 

Each declined, Mr. Wells in 400 words, Mr. Bennett 
in 600 and Mr. Shaw in 1,000. Each declination is 
printed with a sae of the author in a page of the 
New York Times. Each writer airs his view briefly on 
advertisement writing. 


Mr. Bennett declines because “public opinion in 


sritain is not vet ripe to approve the employment of 
responsible imaginative writers to whom it has granted 


a reputation in any scheme of publicity for a commer- 
cial concern.’ 


Mr. Wells declines because “the answer is that, 
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rightly or wrongly, the writer takes himself yore see 
riously than that. In his heart he classes hinselj not 
with the artists but with the teachers and the priests 
and prophets. That may be an old view, and it may b¢ 
going out of fashion. . We all believe, of our cep- 
eration, deep in our foundations, that our only pay- 
master ought to be the reader.” 

Mr. Shaw declines because “a writer who has been 
consecrated by Fame to the service of the public, and 
has thus become prophet as well as author, must take 
wages in no other service.” 

Two negatives we are told make an affirmative, but 
here three ‘““No’s” make three advertisements and when 
it is all looked over, we ask ourselves: What shall it 
profit Harrods to have three eminent authors explain 
why they will not write for Harrods? 

And if all our 305,000 readers should read this edi- 
torial we can imagine some 200,000 or 300,000 of them 
saying: “Well, who’s Harrods, and what are they trving 
to tell to me or to sell to me?” 

Is publicity at any price worth while? 


: SPOKESMAN for the rail- 
Railroads and A 


roads, John J. Cornwell, gen- 
Government eral counsel of the Baltimore and 
*” Ohio Railroad, gave recently a 
sharply drawn picture of the rail- 
road situation as the ‘railroads see it. He was talking 
to shippers before the Traffic Association of Bridgeport 
but what he said belongs to all of us, for all of us are buy- 
ing transportation whether it is transportation of ou! 
own bodies or the transportation that’s sewn up in tle 
clothes on our backs. Here’s Mr. Cornwell’s picture: 
Railroad passenger traffic fell off nearly six per cent in 1925 
from 1927. a 
Railroad freight measured in ton miles went up one hali o! 
one per cent. 
Freight rates tend downward, always downward whether rates 
be fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission or by stat 
commissions. 


Efforts to cut down service, particularly passenger service, al 
always opposed. 

Taxes paid by railroads move up, not down. 

Freight revenues are further menaced by present and proposed 
development of waterways. 

Mr. Cornwell might have added that the approxi- 
mate standstill in freight movement and the definite 
decrease in passenger travel have taken place wl! : 
population is moving up about two per cent a year ane 
while industrial expansion is rapidly increasing. 

Railroad efficiency and economy have increas sed net 
earnings in the face of reduced gross incomes. To that 
Mr. Cornwell suggests that “economies and efficiene! 
perhaps have reached their limit or nearly so.” 

Not on the whole a cheerful picture, yet it is pe™ 
missible to doubt Mr. Cornwell’s suggestion about the 
nearness of the limit in economy and efficiency. The 
Pennsylvania is about to spend vast sums of mone) 
to electrify its line all the way from New York to Wil- 
mington presumably in the interest of efficiency #¢ 
economy. Machines are remaking roadbeds and freight 
cars are fuller each run but not yet full. 

But the railroads are in the close grip of governmen! 
as to the prices of that which they sell. And there's : 
lesson in the railroads to industries which propose * a 
remedy to the ills of competition a closer control | 
government. 
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DON’T believe it. That’s all. I 
won't believe it. 

Fairy stories are out. There is no 
| pot of gold at the foot of the rain- 
how. The old-fashioned virtues aren’t 
M rth shucks, Work-and-win is chump 
stuff. W ere all modern now. Men get rich 
by playing the market. Insiders pass on 
lips. Business is done on the golf course. 
One draws thorns out of grateful paws by 
introducing reliable bootleggers. Rising at 
» oclock in the morning is silly. Five 


0 clock is the hour for going to bed. No one 


‘ants to accomplish anything, be of any 
ervice. The big idea is to get rich, get 
(runk, get. divorced, buy bigger houses 
rites cars and die of hardening of 
arteries. That’s the life. Whoopee! 
Then youmeeta coupleof immigrants— 
lhere is almost nothing I like less than 
meeting immigrants. Not that I object 
when the immigrant is poor. Then I can 
in back and light my good cigar—a poor 
immigrant would hardly know whether I 
ee it for a dime or got it at the cham- 
er of ec 
och ae ae 
look down on him He’s « Z 4 eee aan 
that js Wrong w; , A yne of the t Mngs 
aan ¢ with this country. That’s 
4 me then, So long as he is a poor 
Mmigrant, 


But if he je : , x 
ut if he is a rich immigrant— 





Patrick McGovern 
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So This 


Is America! 


A tale of two immigrants 
who found that work and 
vision still pay profits 


By HERBERT COREY 


Portraits by Ripley 





WIDE WORLD 


With such great machines as this Patrick McGovern burrows his 
tunnels and subways through the rocky foundations of Manhattan 





That hurts. What if there isn’t anything 
wrong with this country? What if it is 
just about as right as it can be ? What if 
one of the two immigrants you meet tells 
you with a choke in his voice that he is 
an American? What if he does say it with 
an accent? He means it. He sees into the 
future. Greater cities, taller buildings, a 
finer liberty, a deeper sympathy for the 
under dog. Beauty and freedom and as- 





piration somehow all mixed up with dol- 
lars. Growth and kindness and love and 
profits. Nowhere else could these things 
be, he says. Nowhere but here. 

And that other immigrant. The one 
with Irish tones in his voice. The one who 
came here with a pick and the muscles of 
a young bull. Not with a fixed ambition, 
but with hope and a belief that there was 
a chance ahead. If he could get a job in 
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the Summer he would sleep in the Winter. 
only resolve he made. He 
absurd and nonsensical 
ules our forefathers made up out of their 


That was the 

ticed those 
quaint old heads; rules about saving 
money and going early to bed and honor- 
ng promises and honoring God. 

Oh dear, oh dear. It isn’t the money of 
the two immigrants that frets me. Other 
men are rich and I’m not envious. Nor is 
t only that they used the plain old way 
of wimning success. The newer way 1s 
nicer. What bothers me is that they see 


as | ha 


this country ve not seen it, some- 
ow. Nor have you. 
Opportunities on every side, calling to 
them, screaming at them. Call- 
ing for me, too, and you. Hon- 


s here, the two im- 
migrants say. Well, honesty 


esty count 
its everywhere, of course. 
But honesty gets a chance here. 
Hone sty can walk into a bank 
in Europe but Honesty will 
borrow more money if it brings 
along the crown jewels in a 
Honesty can the 
money over the counter here; 
walk out with the coin, if Hon- 
esty knows its business. One’s 


sack. 


vet 


soul expands here, say the two 
immigrants. A man lives de- 
cently. Not in a hovel. Color 
and form and harmony are his 
Servants, 


Our Two Immigrants 


RICHER beauty here, 
they say. That's queer. If 
there is one thing that had 
seemed established it is that 
we are all materialists. 
Are the two immigrants 
right? Who are the 


grants? 


two immi- 





Benjamin Winter 
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Patrick McGovern is one, the greatest 


subway digger in the world. He is the man 
who plays tricks with engineering prob- 
lems. The harder the job, the better he 
likes it. That’s stupid, isn’t it? The man 
who values gray hair and wrinkles and 
lost sleep more than dollars in the bank. 
The man who is now at work on the great- 
est aqueduct in the world. It will double 
New York City’s supply of water; double 
the supply for a city of 6,000,000 people; 
in a metropolitan district of 10,000,000 
people. He’s got me doing it now. I’m 
proud of my country. I’m talking in su- 
perlatives. I’m seeing brighter beauties— 

Benjamin Winter is the other. The man 





nt kes 


BROWN BROS., N. Y¥. 


The Astor mansion and many other ancient citadels of wealth have 


figured in Benjamin Wi 


sence ay ts 


nter’s spectacular real estate operations 





who bought and tore down the millic; 
mansions on Fifth Avenue—thos 
futile, outdated, misplaced, sno}! 
tations of French chateaux. 


IT¢ 


Melting the Millionaires 


HE man who piled millions on millipns 
until the millionaire owners melted 
like wax. The man who sees S()-story 
buildings where ten-story buildings are 
now and 100-storv buildings where the 40- 
story ones stand. 

They see alike, these two immigrants 
The man who began without a dime and 
with a pick, and the man who began with- 
out a dime and with 
paint brush. They se 
greater city—a taller, 
deeper, faster, brighter, 
gayer city. Groves of 
great towers piercing the 
sky. Commuters whirled 
from far states through 
pneumatic tubes in pol 
ished cartridges. Subway 
under subway; rivers 

buried under rivers; 
. roadway over road- 
: way; above all the 

hovering planes. 

And as the city will 
grow, so will America 
grow. They see it. 

I want to see it, too 

This isn’t a 
story. If Pat McGovern 
and Ben Winter had 
merely gotten rich | 
wouldn’t care a hoot tor 
them. 

It isn’t a service story, 
either. These men are 
not shouting about serv- 
ing humanity. They do 
serve humanity, 0! 
course. McGovern 
wouldn’t find it worth 

while to dig his tunnels if there were not 
men to ride through them. Winter would 
not build his buildings if there were no! 
men to live in them. But the tears do not 
come in their eyes when they talk al 
it. They sing no hymns— 

What sort of a story is it, then? 

Well—a vision story—perhaps. 

Let me tell about Patrick McGovern 
He came here in 1891, a broth of a boy, 
18 years old, with jutting eyebrows and 
big muscles and a pick. He rammed p:v- 
ing stones into place. He worked by day 
on one man’s job. With a pick, mind you. 
He was so handy with that pick that he 
was paid a little more each Saturday night 
than the other men were paid. At night he 
worked on another man’s job. It took him 
five years to gather up a little stake. Then 
he took a subcontract for himself. 

For he had seen. 

The country was growing. More streets 
would be needed, more tunnels, more sub- 
ways, more aqueducts. He ventured into 

(Continued on page 118) 
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One Way to Prosperity 


By WILLIAM T. FOSTER and 
WADDILL CATCHINGS 


O ONE who drove 

along the South 

Shore that sunny af- 

ternoon could help 
eeing the huge banner in front 
1} the Grand Ocean House: 

“SAVE AND PROSPER.” 

The Savings Bankers’ Associa- 
tion was holding a convention. 

A little farther south, in front 
| the Grander Ocean House, the 

lless stream of cars passed 
under a mammoth electrie sign: 

“SPEND AND PROSPER.” 

The Sales Managers’ Associa- 
tion was also holding their con- 
Vention, 

At the meeting of the bank- 
ers, the Personal Representative 
of ‘he Governor arose to deliver 

‘address of weleome. 

“May I not address you,” he 
gun; and since nobody audibly 

ject ‘l, he did address them. 
dressed them as “Guardi- 
's of the Nation’s Welfare.” 
on For” he declared to them, 

{HRIFT 1s the secret of our prosperity.” 

rom that rhetorical spring-board, the 
peaker dived into a pool of oblivion, as 
‘ras the bankers were concerned; for 
ie Tepeated, word for word, the address 
if we ‘come that he had made that morn- 
ing to the Daughters of the American 


D 1 
ACVOLUTION, 


‘ : or the moment, however, he was 
‘icing neither of the Bankers nor of the 


all r} Ire 
Daughters, but of the address of weleome 


Authors of "The Road to Plenty” 


Cartoons by Charles Dunn 





SHALL we save or spend? The banker 
urges us to insure prosperity by the 
one course; the sales manager insists 
that we can prosper only by the other. 
Which is right—or is either? An 
economist and a banker in this arti- 
cle give an answer to the question 





he was scheduled to make and did make 
35 minutes later. 

“Members of the Sales Managers’ As- 
sociation, may I not address you as Guard- 
ians of the Nation’s Welfare, for Sates 
are the Secret of our prosperity. Where 
would this country be now, I ask you, if 
such men as you had not induced the peo- 
ple to spend their money?” ' 

Then, the Personal Representative de- 
livered to the Sales Managers the address 


he had just given to the bankers. 

“Funny,” he mused after the 
banquet, “how half the world 
warns us we must save more 
money, while the other half tells 
us we ought to spend more. Won- 
der what the answer is.” 

He was still wondering the 
next morning when, at the nine- 
teenth hole of the Desteco Club, 
he fell into conversation with 
two of the convention delegates. 

“Great speeches at our con- 
vention yesterday; interesting 
and instructive,” said the Bank- 
er, as the three found chairs on 
the Club veranda. 

“Corking speeches at our con- 
vention, too,” replied the Sales 
Manager. “Heard our president 
say so. He had to sit through 
them. But how come you know 
anything about the speeches?” 

“Morning Herald,” answered 
the Banker, yawning reminis- 
cently as he thought of all the 
talks he really had sat through in 
the convention days of his youth. 

“Trouble is,” the Sales Manager said, 
“no matter when I break into a conven- 
tion, I have a feeling I.must have heard 
that speech befofe.” 

The Personal Representative stole a 
furtive glance at the Sales Manager. He 
looked innocent enough; so the P. R. tried 
to look innocent too. 

“Still,” protested the Banker, “we can’t 
hear that speech of Carter’s too often. He 
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certainly did light into this jazz age. 
Everybody throwing their money around. 
Why, nowadays the well-to-do spend their 
money almost as recklessly as the poor. 
It’s time somebody said a good word for 
the ancient virtue of thrift.” 

“Holy mackerel!” exclaimed the Sales 
Manager, “you don’t want these tight- 
wads savin’ any more money, do you?” 

“What will become of us if they don’t?” 
answered the Banker. “It is only by sav- 
ing that we ever have prospered. Isn’t 
that so, Connor? Draw up a chair and 
hie Ip educate this economic illiterate.” 


Enter the Statistician 


RED CONNOR, chief statistician of a 

Federal Reserve Bank, sat down be- 
tween the two men and pulled away at his 
brier pipe. 

“T was saving,” the Banker told him, 
“that you can’t get around the fact that 
civilization is founded on savings. If 
somebody, sometime in the past, hadn’t 
produced more than he consumed we 
should all be living in dugouts and de- 
fending ourselves from wild beasts with 
our bare hands. But these high-pressure 
sales promoters not only take all the 
wages the people get, but mortgage their 
future wages with easy-payment plans.” 

“Tf it hadn’t been for instalment sales, 
the Empire Department Store would be 
on the rocks right now,” the Sales Man- 
ager retorted. 

“And we may all be on the rocks any- 
way,’ warned the Banker, “when several 
billions of instalments come due in the 
middle of the next depression.” 

“We'd be there now,” countered the 
Sales Manager, “if you bankers had put 
over your thrift campaigns the way you 
tried to. Suppose everybody saved twice 
as much as usual next. month. What would 
statistics show then?” 

“The worst business depression you 
ever saw,” came the prompt reply from 
the Statistician. 

“T’'ll say so! Every retailer would cut 

down his orders and lay off help. That 
would force every manufacturer to do the 
same. That would frighten all the raw 
material people. New enterprises would 
die; old ones would stop growing; and 
the more men there were cutting down ex- 
penses, the less money people would have 
to spend. So things would go from bad to 
worse.” 
“By no means,” the Banker objected. 
“There’s no limit to the amount a coun- 
try can save to its advantage. Savings are 
wealth. How can any country have too 
much wealth? The trouble with you is, 
you don’t follow the savings far enough. 
What becomes of the money? We don’t 
bury it. We don’t even lock it up in our 
vaults and leave it there. We lend it. So 
somebody else has it to spend.” 

“But suppose you can’t lend it,” sug- 
gested the Statistician. “Then it doesn’t 
flow on, and nobody has it to spend. As a 
matter of fact, that is exactly what hap- 
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pens when business begins to fall off. Isn’t 
it a fact that banks advise their borrowers 
to get under cover as soon as the business 
skies look dark? Then what happens? Do 
they borrow more money? Not on your 
life! Instead of making new loans, they 
use part of their savings to pay off old 
loans, thereby in effect destroying that 
amount of money; for unless somebody 
borrows it, it goes out of circulation.” 

“And the more concerns that follow 
that policy,” added the Sales Manager, 
“the more there are that have to follow it. 
The whole situation automatically gets 
worse.” 

“Even the bankers will admit that,” 
said the Statistician. “So here we are, 
back where we started. Everybody admits 
we must have saving; everybody admits 
we must have spending. The only ques- 
tion is, ‘how much?’ ” 

“That’s it,” broke in the P. R. “Anyone 
can see that a nation could waste its sub- 
stance in riotous spending. Likewise, it is 
entirely possible to carry the virtue of 
thrift too far.” 

“Theoretically, no doubt, that’s right,” 
agreed the Banker. 

“Practically, it’s right, too,” added the 
Statistician, “unless saving and spending 
automatically adjust themselves in the 
right quantities. But if they do, how can 
business ever fall into a depression?” 

“All right,” challenged the Banker. 
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“You say there’s a limit to the amount 
this country can save to advantage, You 
say the question is, ‘how much’? Now. 
then, will you explain how much js 
enough ?” 

“First let me ask a question,” replied 
the Statistician. “Would it do this coun- 
try any good to save a lot of money? | 
don’t mean gold; of course that js rea] 
wealth, exchangeable for all kinds of real 
wealth from abroad. I mean other kinds 
of money. Suppose this country saved 
twice as much next month as ever befor 
—or, say, a hundred times as much— 
would the country be any richer?” 


The Limit on Production 


“MTOT an ounce richer, if the money 

was hoarded,” answered the Bank- 
er. “But you know very well that we use 
our money savings to increase our produc- 
tive facilities, factories, mines, power 
plants, railroads—more efficient ones, an 
more of them.” 

“Exactly.” The Statistician smiled 
“But why do we put money savings into 
all these additional facilities?” 

“To increase the output of goods,” an- 
swered the Banker. 

“Of course,” agreed the Statistician. 
“Now, then, what is the limit to the out- 
put of goods that can be produced with 
any advantage to the country?” 
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“No limit at all—a conceivable limit, of 
wales but no practical limit.” 

“Then why doesn’t the country produce 
more goods? Is it because there is a scar- 
city of raw materials, cotton, lumber, coal, 
oil, iron—” 

“In Heaven’s name, no; we have more 
than we know what to do with.” 

“Would you say it is because we lack 


productive equipment?” 
“Everybody knows we don’t come any- 
where near using all our productive fa- 


cilities,” the Sales Manager put in. 

“Is the trouble, then, a lack of labor- 
ers?” continued the Statistician. “Hardly 
with millions hunting for jobs! Why is it, 
then, that we don’t produce more goods?” 

“Because we can’t sell them, of course,” 
snorted the Sales Manager, scornfully. 

“There’s your answer,” concluded the 
Statistician. “Sales limit the volume of 





much we can use depends on how much 
the sales managers can get the people to 
buy.” 

“That’s about it,” laughed the Statis- 
tician. 

“But that’s not the whole story,” ob- 
jected the P. R. “Where does the Gov- 
ernment come in? You haven’t said any- 
thing yet about public works—highways, 
harbors, schools, libraries, parks, flood 
prevention dams, and the like. They are 
certainly national savings, and they are 
not limited by the buying power of con- 
sumers, because they are not for sale.” 

“But they are limited by the need of 
private industry for savings,” insisted the 
Banker. “If you take away too much 
money from the people to build parks and 
monuments—too much compulsory sav- 
ings—the people will have nothing to eat 
or wear. That’s not a theory; that’s a 


“A nation could waste its sub- 


ra stance in riotous spending. Like- 


wise, it is entirely possible to 


carry the virtue of thrift too far” 


production; the volume of production 
limits the amount of productive equip- 
ment we can use to advantage; so it’s folly 
tO save any more.” 
, “In other words,” added the P. R., 
there’s no use doing any more investing 
unless we can increase our spending at the 
same rate.” 

“Pretty neat,” chortled the Sales Man- 
ager, “N ever thought of it just that way. 
Doesn t do us any good to keep piling 
money in banks and bricks in factories. 
What can’t be used is wasted. And how 





fact. It is perfectly possible to tax the peo- 
ple until private industry is crippled for 
funds.” 

“True,” replied the Statistician, “but 
there’s no approach to that danger in this 
country. All the statistics prove it. For 
several years banks have had far more 
money to lend than they could induce 
responsible producers to borrow.” 

“And don’t forget,” added the Sales 
Manager, “that we have had so much sur- 
plus capital at home that we have been 
sending a billion dollars a year abroad; 
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most of all last Winter, at the very time 
when there was a large increase of unem- 
ployed men at home.” 

“The point is,” Connor explained, “that 
as long as such conditions prevail, the 
country actually can save real wealth by 
increasing its expenditures for public 
works. Last Winter, for example, millions 
of dollars and millions of men were idle; 
everybody admits that. If our govern- 
ments — Federal, state and local — had 
used the idle dollars to put men to work, 
the country would have gained wealth, to 
say nothing of other gains.” 

“Say nothing of them, if you like,” ex- 
claimed the P. R., “but there’s a lot to 
say. Ask any public official who has to 
face a horde of unemployed men, as we 
had to last Winter.” 

“So you see,” repeated the Statistician, 
“the question always is, ‘how much?’ And 
the answer is: Saving must bear the right 
relation to spending.” 

“I always supposed the right relation 
came automatically,” said the Banker. 

“A fat chance of that!” exclaimed the 
Sales Manager. “With several million peo- 
ple exhorting us to save our money, sev- 
eral million others urging us to spend it, 
and all of us doin’ as we please.” 

“Well, then,” said the P. R., “if we 
can’t depend on chance to keep the right 
relation between saving and spending, we 
must have some kind of political control. 
So that is where the Government comes 
in.” 

“Nonsense!” cried the Banker. “No- 
body would tolerate having the Govern- 
ment tell him how much he must save.” 

“No need of that,” the Statistician pro- 
tested. “Whenever the flow of money to 
consumers is right, people can save as 
much as they please without hurting busi- 
ness.” 

“And the rate of flow,” added the P. R.., 
“is affected by nearly everything the Gov- 
ernment does. Taxes, tariffs, loans, pay- 
ment of debts, pensions, expenditures for 
highways, flood control, battleships—all 
affect the flow of money.” 

“Exactly.” 


Government and Business 


HE Statistician went on to explain 

that every government activity in- 
creases or decreases the buying of con- 
sumers, and is therefore either good or bad 
for business, depending on the state of 
business. 

“The very act,” he concluded, “which 
is helpful when buying is falling off is 
harmful when inflation is under way; but 
at present the Government goes ahead 
spending $4,000,000,000 a year without 
paying the slightest attention to the state 
of business.” 

“But,” he went on, “President Hoover 
has a program—a definite, practical pro- 
gram, based on sound economics, of sav- 
ing and spending in right proportion. The 
trouble now is that no government de- 

(Continued on page 153) 
















































































Ben Franklin’s Print Shop, 1929—By Earl Horter 


IT’S A far cry from the ink-stained hand press at whose 
levers Benjamin Franklin tugged and strained to these 
mighty machines of the Curtis Publishing Company, 
which now whirl forth the modern editions of one of 
Poor Richard’s many enterprises. The clicking staccato 
and rumbling roar of this battery of great presses is never 
stilled. Day and night, at the rate of 137 million pages 





each 24 hours, the 255 presses that are housed in the 
Curtis press rooms pour forth their product to every 
nook and corner of the nation and of the world. These 
presses, representing the latest developments in the art of 
printing, spread 25,000 pounds of ink upon 565 sous of 
paper with every working day. Four and a quarter million 
copies of the Curtis magazines are printed here each week 
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UNDERWOOD AND UNDERWOOD 


Secretary of the Navy Adams, business executive and descendant of two presidents 
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An interview with 


The Navy’s Pilot Talks Business 


CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS 


| HE first mission of the Navy is 

to protect our country in time 

of war,” says Charles Francis 
... Adams, Secretary of the Navy 
‘he Hoover Cabinet. “The second mis- 
i, no less important, is to protect Amer- 
‘8 commerce, both in war and peace. 
very part of the country is essentially 
‘erested in our export trade, the Missis- 
ID Valley no less than New England and 
ornia, It these exports are stopped, 
ndustrial system of the country will 
‘down. A strong Navy isa guarantee 
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, an echo of the views of John 
Second President of the United 


By OLIVER MCKEE 


Washington Correspondent, Boston Transcript 


States, who helped establish a Navy in 
the early years of our War of Independ- 
ence. They follow closely the views of 
John Quincy Adams who, as President, 
proposed establishment of a naval school 
and called the Navy “the only arm by 
which the powers of the confederacy can 
be estimated or felt by foreign nations, 
and the only standing military force which 
can never be dangerous to our liberties at 
home.” 


His Heritage and Environment 


HARLES Francis Adams is a descend- 
ant of these two men. A love of the 
Navy is his heritage. An interest in busi- 
ness is the result of more than 30 years 
intimate association with the industrial 
development of the United States. 
Few men of our day have a wider or 





more practical knowledge of American 
business than the keen-eyed, determined 
man who sits today in the Secretary’s of- 
fice in the Navy building at Washington. 
He has been a director or officer of half a 
hundred corporations. 
He was born in Quincy, Mass., in 1866 

and 22 years later was graduated with 
honors from Harvard. In 1893 he was 
admitted to the bar. In his full and active 
life he has served as vice president of the 
Provident Institution of Savings; trustee 
for the Boston Ground Rent Trust Com- 
pany, the Boston Real Estate Trust, the 
Massachusetts Gas Company, and the 
Western Real Estate Trust. He has been 

a director of the Old Colony Railroad 

Company, the Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany, the Security Safe Deposit Company 
and many others. 

For 30 years he was treasurer of Har- 











‘niversity, his incumbency of this 
position corresponding in a general way 
with the period of the greatest physical 
expansion in the University’s history. 

With this background he takes his po- 
sition as head of one of the great fighting 
organizations of the Government. How 
will he approach the job of running this 
organization that spends $375,000,000 a 
vear, with some 90,000 officers and men 
on its payroll besides many thousands of 
civilian employes? 

Let Mr. Adams answer. 

“To ascertain the facts about every 
problem that comes before him; to apply 
to those facts a trained and reasoned 
judgment is the job which faces the head 
of every industrial organization. The re- 
sponsibility of the Secretary of the Navy 
is much the same. 

“He must ascertain the facts, and then 
apply his intelligence and judgment to a 
solution of each problem that comes be- 
fore him. That is what the officers of a 
bank, a trust company, or an industrial 
corporation must do. The business prob- 
lems of the Navy are much the same as 
those of an industrial corporation. 


Navy Compares with Big Business 


“fFXHE American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, for example, of 
which I was a director, spends $400,000,- 
000 a year in new construction, as com- 
pared with about $100,000,000 a vear the 
Navy spends for new equipment and ships. 
“It costs about $375,000,000 a year to 
run the Navy Department. This sounds 
like a lot of money. So it is. Yet many 
American corporations spend as much, if 
not more, and from the purely business 
point of view, running the Navy Depart- 
ment presents no greater problems than 
does the administration of the affairs of 
many of our big business enterprises. A 
long experience in finance and business 
must be of great help in conducting the 
affairs of the Navy Department. 

“There is one important difference, of 
course, between the duties of a Secretary 
of the Navy, and those of the head of a 
large corporation. The latter is a civilian, 
and the men and women working under 
his orders are civilians also. Though the 
Secretary of the Navy is a civilian, his 
principal subordinates, the heads of bu- 
reaus and the commanders of the fighting 
forces afloat, are professional sailors. Our 
Government rests on the supremacy of the 
civilian over the military. That principle 
is a sound one. 

“The Secretary of the Navy must rely 
on naval officers for advice on technical 
questions that come before him for de- 
cision. These men are specialists, each in 
his respective field. The ultimate control, 
however, must rest under our form of gov- 
ernment, with the civilian head of the 
Navy, under the further control of the 
President and the coordinate branches of 
our government.” 

The quality of the civilian leadership 
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this descendant of John Adams will give 
the Navy may be judged from his success 
at Harvard University. Under his stew- 
ardship the funds of that institution grew 
from about $13,000,000 to more than 
$90,000,000, an increase far greater pro- 
portionately than the increase in the stu- 
dent body and the expansion of the teach- 
ing staff. 

Gifts from alumni and other friends 
partly explain this phenomenal increase in 
the capital resources of Harvard but the 
financial skill of Treasurer Adams: had 
much to do with this growth. His canny 
judgment, his sound investment sense, 
helped each year to swell the total of the 
University’s funds. Harvard men have a 
saying that Charles Francis Adams never 
lost a dollar of their alma mater’s money. 

“That is not exactly true,” Mr. Adams 
will tell you with a smile. “A university 
would never make any money if here and 
there it did not. take a slight risk. Never 
to have lost a dollar on an investment is 
a negative virtue.” 

As treasurer he had complete charge of 
investments of university funds, subject 
to the control of the finance committee. 
The corporation set no limitations on,the 
range and type of investments, leaving 
that to the discretion of the treasurer and 
his committee. Mr. Adams and his com- 
mittee regarded themselves as trustees 
for the University, and like any trustees 
used their best. judgment in dealing with 
every investment problem that came be- 
fore them. 

“How to invest so that we took no un- 
due risks was ever the great question that 
faced us,” Mr. Adams explains. “There 
are always plenty of securities in which to 
invest money but it was not easy to find 
those in which we could invest without 
undue risk, and whose value, at the same 
time, would keep pace with the prosperity 
of the country. 


Allowed for Dollar’s Fluctuation 


“IDONDS had to be balanced by care- 
fully and intelligently selected 
stocks. We tried to keep the value of Har- 
vard investments growing to offset a pos- 
sible decline in the purchasing power of 
the dollar. Bonds must be the foundation 
of investments, but dn institution which 
holds bonds alone has taken a serious risk. 
A bond is a promise to pay a certain num- 
ber of dollars at the end of a certain num- 
ber of years. But will the sum paid at the 
end of the period have the real value of 
the money loaned? Thirty years hence the 
dollar may not have its full present value. 
“One part of successful investing is 
avoiding undue risks, to invest so that 
your holdings keep pace with the indus- 
trial march of the country. An institution 
with $10,000,000 capital in 1900 would 
have to have $15,000,000 in 1920 to hold 
its own if the dollar during those years 
had shrunk correspondingly in size. It is 
a mistake to assume that merely because 
you get back the face value of your in- 





vestment, you have avoided a loss. |} 
would take a book to set forth the prin- 
ciples followed in handling the funds oj 
Harvard University, but this was one of 
the general goals toward which we dj- 
rected our efforts. 

“There are many factors in every in- 
vestment proposition. One is the person- 
ality and the character of the men 
charge of the enterprise. Anoth:r is the 
physical equipment and the material re- 
sources of the plant itself. Both factors 
are important, and must be given due 
weight. 


Carefully Diversified Risks 


“FNHE personality and the character of 
the men at the head of an enterpris« 
are not alone sufficient warrant for lend, 
ing that enterprise money. One must look 
well into its physical equipment, its asset 
and many other factors. A wise investo 
will not lend a man $100,000 merely 
because he has an attractive personality 
or because he is pleased with the cut o 
his clothes. These may influence him t¢ 
some extent, but he will want something 
more substantial, particularly if he is act} 
ing as trustee for some one else’s money 
“Diversification is a fundamental rult 
in successful investing. We followed tha’ 
rule in the general type of securities wi 
bought. We also applied it geographically 
We did not feel obligated to place thi 
bulk of our investments in New Englan¢ 
corporations. That implied no lack 0 
faith in New England, but to have give! 
New England more than its proper sha1 
would have been to incur an undue haz 
ard. Geographical diversification is as im 
portant as any other kind. Harvard 
funds are invested all over the country. 
“In a few instances, a New Englan 
security might have been favored becaus 
we were better acquainted with its offi 
cers and directors, and with its physic: 
assets. But this involved no deparwu 
from the general rule that when we ha 
money to invest we tried to employ th 
principle of geographical diversification 
Harvard’s capital resources are grow 
ing at the rate of about $3,000,000 a yes 
Nor are there any indications of a slow 
ing up in this accumulative process. | 
a university have too much money? M 
Adams doubts it. ‘ 
“The authorities of a university wou! 
be woefully lacking in imagination if ‘he 
could not find a way to put usefully 
work any funds turned over to ther 
costs a great deal of money to run a un 
versity today. Costs have gone up all aio 
the line, and at Harvard, as elsewhe! 
we are trying to raise the salaries 0! 
professors to an adequate level. Harva) 
today is giving a better and a mors 
pensive education than it did 20 or 
years ago. It is a vastly bigger institut! 
than it was 30 years ago. 
“There is a question, it is true, as 10 © 
maximum size any educational institut 
(Continued on page 126) 
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ENRY SMITH—or maybe 
his name is Tony Angelino 
1° Mike Poplawski—is a 
wage earner in a steel mill. 
vears ago the company for 
vorks began to offer stock to 
ployes and since then he has sub- 
| for one share each year. 
| of 1927 the income result- 
om his investment in his employer’s 
usiness had repaid him every dollar the 
k had cost. He had an extra $883 in 
sh; he owned seven shares of preferred 
ek and 23 shares of common, altogether 
worth $4,436, and he was drawing an in- 
me of $210 a year in addition to his 
wages, At the end of 1928 he had one 
more share and the value of his stock- 
holdings had increased to $5,007. 


An Army of Employe-Owners 


TOW — no particular Henry or 
Toriy or Mike has had identically 
this experience—more likely he has sub- 
scribed for more shares each year with 
correspondingly higher returns—but the 
example given shows something of the 
results of stock distribution as it affects 
the individual working man. 
Mul Itiply Henry or Tony or Mike by 
out a million; seatter the resultant 
my of employes among some 400 com- 
és, estimate their stockholdings and 
iptions at somewhat more than a 
lollars, and you get some con- 
ption - the whole picture. 

ven the n the figures are incomplete. 
r the mill lion employes and the billion 
n stock (as estimated by the Na- 
idustrial Conference Board in 
‘present only the results of stock 
‘tion through definite plans of em- 
nd disregard the holdings ac- 
yi workers in their own or other 
lles by outside purchase. 
\ S natural that changes of such 
‘in the status of employed 
developing mainly within the 
‘ears, should have attracted wide 
ind aroused keen interest 
servers of economic and social 


iy 
AON O ( 


‘nnd: 
¢ Nat} Ns, 


rn re t has been hailed as a new 
fieaies a partnership, the sharing of 
“a ri etween labor and capital, 

'¢ precursor of an industrial mil- 
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MARGARET BOURKE-WHITE, CLEVELAND 





ARE THE American worker’s growing holdings of stock 
in the concern that employs him leading toward control 
of industry by labor? What are the effects of employe 
stock ownership? This study seeks to lift the truth from 
the welter of divergent views on these questions 
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elling Stock to Employes 


By EDWARD S. COWDRICK 


Author of “Manpower in Industry” and “Industrial History of the United States” 
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lennium in which the machines of pro- 
ietion will be owned by the men who 
operate them. In other quarters the stock 
istribution movement has been de- 
‘heme of the bosses to un- 


7 PD l 
ass lovalty of labor and to 


ounced as a si 
lermine the cl 

d down wages. In attempting to jud 
tween two extreme opinions 11 1s a sale 
tart out with the assumption that 

th are wrong. The truth is likely to lie 
somewhere in the middle ground. Perhaps 
Employe stock ownership is distinctly 


product of 


] twentieth century prosper- 
ity in America and of the improved eco- 
nomic situation of the wage earners. The 
worker whose earnings barely suffice to 
keep life inside his body is not thinking 
of buying stock in anything. A surplus for 
investment implies a margin above the 
poverty line. So far as the wage earner is 
concerned, that margin never has been 
so wide at any time or in any country as 
in the United States in the last few years. 
The workers are buying stock primari- 
ly because they have money to invest. It 
is worth while to remember that while 
stock purchase and subscription by em- 
ployed workers is estimated at the siz- 
bl of $1,000,000,000, the deposits 
in savings banks at the end of 1928 ex- 
ceeded $28.000.000.000. 
One reason the billion dollars invested 
in stock subscription plans (plus what- 
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able total 


ever additional amount has been paid° 


T¢ 


for stocks independently of organized 
methods of subscription) went into this 
channel instead of into savings banks is 
that during the war the mass of the Amer- 
ican people for the first time became buy- 
ers of securities. Liberty Loan drives 
passed, but the habit of investment re- 
mained. About the same time there came 
an unprecedented interest in all the rela- 
tionships between emploves and manage- 
ment. As a result of these factors and the 
high earning power of the workers, em- 
plove stock ownership, which had been 
initiated by a few companies about the 
beginning of the century, made large gains 
during the war and was rapidly expand- 
ing when the business depression of 1920- 
22 crashed into the country’s financial 
structure. 


Recent Advancing Market 


N the swift decline of security prices 

some employe stock plans were wiped 
out. The greater number, however, sur- 
vived, and with the revival of business 
which was well under way by the begin- 
ning of 1923, the stock distribution move- 
ment began another period of expansion 
which has continued to the present. 

Since the middle of 1924, employe own- 
ership has had the advantage of an al- 
most continuously advancing stock mar- 
ket. Many thousands of wage-earning 
stockholders have never experienced any- 
thing like a severe recession in prices. 
Most of the stocks sold to employes have 


made impressive gains in value and in 
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many instances dividends have been in- 
creased or stock dividends declared. 

In spite of the prosperity of the wage 
earners and the growth of investment 
habits among the masses of the people, 
sales of stock to employes would have 
made no headway without the active sup- 
port of industrial management. 


What's Behind the Movement? 


HE motives which have enlisted that 

support are various and doubtless 
sometimes include, among others, the 
mere desire to adopt a labor policy which 
is popular at the moment. Of the more 
logical reasons which have impelled em- 
ployers to sell stock to wage earners, 
probably the most potent is the desire 
to encourage thrift. 

This does not mean that employers 
want workingmen to stop spending money 
or even to confine their expenditures to 
the purchase of things that used to be 
thought of as necessities. The importance 
of the wage earner as a customer of pro- 
ductive industry is fully understood and 
the skilled worker’s automobile and radio 
and electric washing machine are taken 
for granted. Nevertheless, there is no 
premium on thriftlessness and no em- 
ployer wants a force of laborers who will 
go “on the town” at the first period of 
sickness or unemployment. 

From motives both interested and al- 
truistic the manager usually is willing to 
encourage wage earners to save part of 
their money. At the same time he realizes 
that the average workingman, even if he 
saves money, needs guidance in taking 
care of it. 

Industry, therefore, has seen a rapid 
springing up of all sorts of savings de- 
vices in addition to stock subscription 
plans. This motive of thrift encourage- 
ment has been strengthened by the in- 
creasing problem of old-age dependency 
and the fact that the ordinary industrial 
pension of necessity stops close to the 
point of bare subsistence. 

Next in importance to the desire to 
encourage thrift probably has been the 
hope of enrolling the wage earner as a 
partner in the industry and thereby de- 
veloping in him something like a part- 
ner’s interest in the success of the busi- 
ness. Many employers believe that work- 
ers who are also stockholders will exert 
themselves to promote economy and ef- 
ficiency and will gain in loyalty to the 
company and in sympathy with the aims 
and difficulties of management. 

To a considerable extent these hopes 
have been realized. Doubtless some em- 
ployers have expected too much and have 
been proportionately disappointed. But 
the records of stock subscription plans 
contain numerous instances of workers 
whose attitudes changed when they found 
themselves possessed of shares in the com- 
pany by which they were employed. 

Occasionally another motive, although 
4 minor one, has been the desire to ob- 





tain a wider distribution of the stock and 
to scatter a substantial proportion ; 
pany ownership among large numbers o; 
small stockholders who presumably wil] hp 
favorable to the existing managemer; 

Whatever may have been al] the sic 
tives of employers in wishing to distribute 
stock to employes, their efforts have heey 
met more than half way by the workers 
themselves. Not only have the more jp- 
telligent wage earners felt a need {or 
assistance in saving and investing a part 
of their earnings, but the American work- 
ingman has shown an increasing tendency 
toward capitalism. This tendency is mani- 
fested not alone in employe stock owner- 
ship but also in the increase of savings 
deposits, the growth of labor banking, and 
the rise of insurance and investment proj- 
ects backed by trade unions. 

With employe stock ownership seem- 
ingly holding an established place in la- 
bor-management relations, it is worth 
while to inquire as to its probable future 
course. 

First, to what extent may it be ex- 
pected to expand? The answer to this 
question depends partly on the course oi 
business and the direction of security 
price movements in the next few years. 
With continuing prosperity and in the 
absence of severe reactions in Wall Street, 
it is fair to presume that employe stock 
ownership will show a steady gain in num- 
bers of employe stockholders, in the valu 
of their holdings, and in the number oi 
companies concerned. 


1 Com. 


The Limitations on Expansion 


HIS gain, however, is likely to be grad- 

ual and to be limited definitely by 
the relative scarcity of corporation stocks 
suitable for the investment of working- 
men’s savings. Labor and management 
both have learned some expensive and 
correspondingly valuable lessons about 
the kinds of securities that ought to be 
sold to employes. Many employers be- 
lieve they ought not to offer stock 0! 
their companies—or at any rate common 
stock—to their wage earners. Some 0! 
them are right. 

Assuming that shareholding by em- 
ployed workers is a permanent feature 0! 
American business and that it will con- 
tinue to gain within the limits just out- 
lined, are we heading toward control oi 
industry by labor? 

Conceivably, yes; probably, no. | 

Theoretically it is possible to imagine 
a future in which the shareholdings ©! 
employes will have increased until i 
many corporations a majority of the stock 
is owned by men on the payrolls. But to 
any predictions based on such a theory 
there are substantial objections. One con- 
cerns the growth of capitalism. Employe 
stock subscriptions, as we have noted, are 
estimated at a total of about $1,000,000,- 
000. But new domestic issues of corporate 
stock in the year 1928 alone amounted to 

(Continued on page 145) 
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BY FRANK LEMON COURTESY, WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORP. 


aking the Public Air-Minde 


By HARRIS M. HANSHUE 


President and General Manager, Western Air Express and Fokker Aircraft 


E have reached a point in 
the development of the 
airplane as a commercial 
carrier where wecan fore- 


‘re the eventual universal use of air lines 


the movement of passenger traffic. In 
the increase in air transit is such 
‘we can look forward to the day, not 
off, when the airplane will be as com- 
nas the other carriers. 
three years ago, when the first regu- 
organized, privately operated air 
It systems were formed in this 
that view would have been ex- 
egerated optimism. Such air commerce 
‘tHe nation enjoyed had been built up 
‘he slow process of natural growth. 
lay, however, the increasing popu- 
Merest in the airplane, and the in- 
‘“csing use of planes, give evidence that 
early growth has been stimu- 
led Dy new influences, 
bstacles to the general use of the 
ne still remain, They are the pub- 


y 


( 


Corporation of America 


lic’s natural fear of the new and unfa- 
miliar, and its reluctance to pay the nec- 
essary difference in rates as compared to 
those charged by the surface carriers. 

The problem of surmounting these ob- 
stacles resolves itself into two parts—a 
program of education, and the develop- 
ment of airplanes so that the passenger 
rates may be reduced. 


We're Willing to Pay 


F the two, the former is the more im- 
portant because Americans never 
have objected to paying extra for some- 
thing they wanted. They have patronized 
the extra-fare trains, bought high-priced 
automobiles when lower priced machines 
would have served them almost as well, 
and they have become accustomed to de- 
manding and paying for the last word in 
safe, fast and comfortable transportation. 
Air transport operators have used a 
variety of schemes to develop business 





for their lines. These p.ans range all the 
way from appeals to civic pride and pa- 
triotic duty to straight business argu- 
ments pointing to the economic advan- 
tage of air transit. 

The volume of traffic originating at dif- 
ferent centers of population will support 
the statement that the least costly and 
the most productive method of develop- 
ing traffic for the airways has been blan- 
ket solicitation with an appeal to purely 
business considerations. 

The idea behind this plan is a sound 
one—that the use of an extra-charge ser- 
vice will be continuous only when the re- 
turn in profit or satisfaction exceeds the 
additional cost. 

Making the use of the air mail easily 
available to everyone was the first step in 
the practice of this theory. Air mail was 
a vital factor in the growth of the air 
transport industry for several reasons. It 
developed specific, key applications of air 
transit to both personal and business af- 
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fairs, demonstrating how the air lines 
might serve the user to advantage. It 
helped build public confidence in the air 
lines by letting a great many people dis- 
cover by personal experience that air 
transport was reliable. It enabled the air 
line operators to maintain service on reg- 
ular schedule between important centers 


f population. 


Developing the Air Mail 


N the case of the Western Air Express, 
the machinery for the development of 
traffic includes a sales force and a press 
department. For air-mail solicitation, we 
found that we could profitably employ 
one man for each half million of popula- 
tion. A considerable part of our contact 
was through the post offices of the areas 
we served. 

At first thought, it would appear un- 
economic to hire men to call upon indi- 
viduals and urge the use of the air mail 
for business correspondence, in view of 
the small amount of income derived from 
each letter. However, the volume of bus- 
iness developed in that manner soon jus- 
tified the plan. 

Our solicitors, who made a door-to- 
door canvas of the business and indus- 
trial sections merely to ac- 
quaint everyone with the na- 
ture of the new service, found 
numerous minor misunder- 
standings which kept many 
small businesses from using the 
air mail, 

It was generally thought, for 
example, that, unless an air- 
mail envelope bearing an a 
mail stamp were deposited in 
an air-mail box, the Post Office 
would automatically send the 
piece rail mail. 

Our men concentrated on 
getting over the idea that any 
nvelope might be marked “Air 
Mail,” that any stamps of the 
right amount might be used 
and also that any box would 
suffice, the special air-mail 
boxes being for last minute 
mailings. 

As Post Office officials lacked 
funds for literature describing 
the air-mail service, we had 
cards and leaflets printed for 
distribution not only by our 
canvassers, but also by the mail 
carriers. Mail chutes were 
marked, in every office build- 
ing, stating that “air mail may 
be deposited in any mail box, including 
this chute.” 

The publicity department supported 
this door-to-door campaign with informa- 
tion to the newspapers. Items were pub- 
lished indicating the variety of uses to 
which the air mail might be put. 

Our men spoke over the radio, before 
clubs and in schools, until it was felt that 
everyone in our territory finally under- 
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stood the use of the air mail. Even then, 
we did not conclude our door-to-door so- 
licitation. 

The sales force was turned loose on bus- 
iness houses to develop new applications 
of the air-mail service to various busi- 
nesses, in other words, to find the bets 
that were being overlooked by business 
men or by their secretaries and assistants. 

Our solicitors blanket the cities in 
which they work every 90 days, seeking 
new fields for use of the air mail. They do 
not confine their activities to the big of- 
fice buildings and to the business sections 
of the cities, either. Much of the new bus- 
iness has been discovered in dingy little 
establishments on alleys. 

We found, early in the game, that the 
small business is the greatest gainer from 
the air mail because many small concerns 
have not reached the point where they 
can afford to use the telegraph generally 
as do their larger competitors. For the 
small business owner, the air mail is a 
boon. The problem was to make him un- 
derstand its possibilities. 

One interesting sidelight on the devel- 
opment of the air-mail business was the 
envelope situation. When our solicitors 
first began to canvass their fields, they 
found the available supply of air-mail 





We must sell people individually on the idea 
that they are making a good buy when they ex- 
change their money for aerial transportation 


envelopes exceedingly small. At that time, 
air-mail envelopes constituted a special 
printing job for the average user. In small 
quantities they were expensive, Any en- 
velope will do for air mail if properly 
marked but the public likes the envelopes 
with the red and blue stripes. When thev 


use air mail, people like to have others 


know it. 


The paper houses considered the air 


mail a doubtful fad and were unwilling 
to stock large quantities of envelopes. T};, 
situation was such that we had to £0 inty 
the air-mail envelope business to supply 
the demand. ini 

The Western Air Express bought sir- 
mail envelopes by the million. That quan- 
tity gave us a low unit cost and we re- 
sold the envelopes to druggists, stationers 
and post office clerks in the smaller sty- 
tions where they were permitted to han- 
dle supplies. 

We sold them in dozen lots at cost plus 
the handling charges. They, in turn, re- 
sold the envelopes ‘at a penny apiece ani 
made 300 per cent on the transaction. I! 
was good business and meant a nice extra 
income to these small envelope retailers, 
every one of whom became an enthusi- 
astic promoter of air mail. 

In Southern California alone 1,500 in- 
dividuals are selling air-mail envelopes as 
fast as they can. In this business area 0! 
two million population, the small enve- 
lope sellers are selling a million air-mail 
envelopes each year, aside from the hal: 
million sold in quantity direct to large 
users. 

This all means business for the ai: 
transport operator with the air-mail con- 
tract, though the direct return to him 1s 
not, in my opinion, nearly as 
valuable as the fact that 1,500 
individuals, scattered over his 
‘area, have become ardent sup- 
porters of his enterprises and 0! 
air transport in all its phases. 

This emphasis on the air 
mail, and the means we have 
used to develop it, may give the 
impression that this is the ma- 
jor end of the air transport 11- 
dustry, but I do not look at 1" 
that way. 


An Entering Wedge 


HE air-mail business w:- 

the one upon which we con- 
centrated first, feeling that 1" 
would serve as the entering 
wedge into the public’s cont'- 
dence, It offered people the o))- 
portunity to use the air line 
to discover without risk tha’ 
they were reliable, and to be- 
come air conscious. 

The air mail has made air 
transport a part of the average 
person’s daily life. If the meth- 
ods we have used will develop 
an air-mail business in three 
years and make it an estab- 
lished thing, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that these same methods will build 
up passenger traffic. 

In our own case, I feel that the job 0! 
building public confidence in the air service 
was half won when we abandoned the 
thought that we should appeal to civic 
pride or patriotic duty in support of the 
service. In fact, we leaned over backward 
(Continued on page 108) 
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HETHER we like it or 
not, our thoughts and 
deeds must turn to South 
America in the next 29 
* as never before in our history. As 
¢ of the reporters who accompanied 
Ho ver on his good will tour I got, 
‘rywhere in this slumbrous continent, a 
“se of a giant awakening, of a forward 
ust Deginning, 
_ noe America’s delayed development 
‘inibute to certain social and political 
nales and the physical difficulties of 
cuniry. The social and political anom- 
‘S are being squashed flat under eco- 
“ile pressure, The geographical difficul- 
*s had to await this era. 
= — the post-war epoch did the 
me have the technical skill, the ad- 
ed Machinery and the loose, ven- 


By WILL IRWIN 


turesome capital to solve this problem. 
It is, generally speaking, an engineering 
job. 

Now, I do not wish to let the 
seream. Some nations are good at some 
things and some at others. It just hap- 
pens that we are best of all at rough, 
eround-breaking engineering. We learned 
how to do that when we broke and tamed 
our continent. We manufacture, on terms 
beyond competition, the machinery for 
such jobs. Finally we are under the ne- 
cessity—to a degree almost embarrassing 
—of exporting capital. There is little or 
no surplus capital in South America. The 
sinews of war for the inevitable develop- 
ment of this continent will come mostly 
from north of the Rio Grande. The fu- 
ture of North American enterprise seems 
gorgeously bright when South America 
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The Argentine Congressional Building outlined by flood lights 
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South America Awakes 


begins, on a modern plan and a modern 
scale, to develop her resources. 

It has been the neglected continent; I 
think of it now as the continent of the 
future. From a jumble of vivid impres- 
sions and splendid pictures, I pick al- 
most at random a few instances of op- 
portunities awaiting only capital and 
enterprise. 

There is beautiful and regal old Peru. 
Its trans-Andean part we did not see; 
but its coast strip, in which Lima lies, 
is a desert. It rains at Lima seldom or 
never. “If it did,” said a native, “the 
town would melt”; for it is built largely 
of plaster and adobe. 

But from a point south of the Andean 
spur, which clutters the northern bor- 


~ der, even to the Chilean frontier, Peru 


has essentially a most arable soil. It needs 
27 
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only water to blossom into lush fertility 
That is proved in the narrow it} * 
tween Callao and Lima, where irrigytj,, 
has created splendid gardens. 

The water is to be had. Backings 
area lie the glacial Andes, spoutine 
streams. There is reason to believe th, 
the able old Incas saw this opportunit; 
long centuries -ago; archeologists hay» 
found traces of dams and canals th): 
fell to ruin after the Spanish came. 

There was the same situation once jy 
southern California, which the eoas; 
strip of Peru much resembles in soil an 
climate; desert before men brought wate: 
from the Sierra or from artesian wells 
and now—Los Angeles. That will come i: 
Peru also some day—is bound to com 
They say that Leguia, the able presi- 
dent-dictator, is working already toward 
that end. 

Cross the border into Chile. Almos' 
half way to the Horn runs a desert al 
solute, site of those famous nitrate de- 
posits and copper mines which are Chile 
main resource. Yet even part of thi: 
country, so Chileans tell me, will, wh 
the copper and nitrates are gone, yieli t 
the touch of Andean irrigation. Clima' 
cally, that west coast strip is Just ow 
reversed; it runs from arid to semi-a! 











Spouting out of the Andes, 
innumerable waterfalls of- 
fer South America a sub- 
stitute for the coal shelacks 


The rugged peaks block rail- 
road development. Only a 
cable car can negotiate this 
climb outside Rio de Janeiro 
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Lands whereafew 
farmers now grub out 
a primitive existence 
will, in a few years, 


feed the world 
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Cattle from the great Pampas ranches, held under land 
grants dating back to Spanish kings, begin a voyage to market 
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One of the unlovely but prof- 
itable nitrate plants, source 
of much of Chile’s wealth 


and then to a region of profuse rainfall. 
That rainy temperate country pro- 
duces rich, fine-flavored deciduous fruit, 
peaches, apricots, and cherries. 

Nearly all the other South American 
‘countries produce their own fruits wheth- 
‘r temperate or tropical. Now the South 
‘merican export demand is compara- 
lively slight, but it is Summer and fruit 
‘eason in Chile when, it is Winter in New 
York and Los Angeles. Some day with- 
ut doubt, an organized Chilean fruit in- 
custry and an organized line of refrige- 
‘ator steamships—the United Fruit prop- 
‘sion In other terms—will bring fresh 
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“herries, peaches, pears and grapes to 
the Winte ‘ Oo ‘ e ° . 
seatiian er markets of the great North The automobile era is well under way in South America, it 1s a 
1eTIC; g* } 
an cities; possibly even the Euro- craze, a furore. Already Buenos Aires boasts a real traffic problem 


pean, 


Croge : . . 
ross the Andean barrier into the great, 
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busy, prosperous and somewhat turbulent 
Argentine Republic. To reach Buenos 
Aires you must travel all day across the 
pampas, as fine a piece of permanent 
wealth as any country ever owned. These 
plains have been compared to the black 
soil belt of our Middle West. It may be 
unpatriotic. of me, but I should say from 
a car-window point of view that the best 
of Iowa and Illinois seem poorly endowed 
compared to this empire of 50 foot-deep 


sloe-black soil. 


A Soil That Can Feed the World 
eee after league one rides with- 


out beholding a farmhouse; only the 
idobe cabins of the Gauchos who tend 
the flocks or the agricultural laborers. 
Where they have it in wheat and corn, 
the land, which as yet knows no ferti- 
lizer, breaks into magnificent crops. But 


2 


it is mostly cattle range. 

Now the prophets of dietetics say that 
the consumption of meat by the human 
race is bound steadily to decline. Meat- 
animals simply take up too much room. 
For our proteids and our fats we must 
eventually depend mostly on vegetable 
products. Some day the glorious pampas 
will be not ranches but farms. 

The population of the republic is now 
less than 11,000,000. Under the new con- 
dition, it can comfortably sustain 60,- 
000,000, but before it passes into that era, 
t must undergo evolution or a severe po- 
litical struggle. For over this land still 
reigns the tradition of Spanish days and 
King’s grants; is held in enormous 
tracts. Hence the absence of farmhouses, 
hence the stately parade of mansions in 
Buenos Aires. 


tion is pouring immi- 
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eration at the rate of 150,000 or so a 
year, mostly Latin peasants from Europe. 
Already they are demanding a cut at the 
land. In this next generation, whether 
peacefully or turbulently, the Argentine 
must break up these great estates and 
let the people onto the land. 

At the same time, it must alter the 
banking customs, which resemble all too 
much that system practiced by Wall 
Street 40 years ago and justly criticized 
by the populace. These things, in the 
flow of history, will inevitably change; 
the prophet need concern himself only 
with speculation concerning the details. 

Little Uruguay is one of the admirable 
countries. It had until recently the high- 
est percentage of literacy on the Ameri- 
can hemisphere. It has one of the best 
universities in the Americas. It is rather 
too advanced in social legislation to suit 
the average American taste. But funda- 
mental economic conditions—large tracts 
instead of small, cattle on land that will 
bear intensive cultivation—prevail here 
as in the Argentine. As in the Argentine 
they must inevitably change. 

One who saw South America only in 
flashes or through the vision of native ex- 
perts, must apologize even for touching 
on the undeveloped wealth that is Brazil. 
There, doubtless, is one of the coming 
world powers. It has about the area of 
the United States omitting Alaska. When 
ve say that it is only half explored, we 
speak hazily. 

Everywhere there is an Indian popu- 
lation, often in the poison-arrow stage 
but human beings endowed with speech. 
From them, the geographical authorities 
of Brazil know the lay and character of 
lands to which civilized man has not. yet 
penetrated. 
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© unverwoop and uNnDERWooD 
Sao Paulo has quadrupled its population in 20 years and her factories are 
driving European and North American cotton goods out of South America 


Everywhere in those tropical jungle 
beside the spreading Amazon lie fertile 
plateaus which are white men’s country. 
Such is that region where Henry Ford 
in anticipation of the coming South 
American demand for automobiles ani 
tires, is installing his great rubber planta- 
tion. 

These areas cannot be settled merely 
by pushing westward in a covered wagon. 
Men must engineer the way through the 
jungles. But settled they will be against 
that era foretold by most dietetic proph- 
ets when we shall look to the tropics for 
the major part of our food supply. 

There is a bewilderment of other un- 
touched resources. For example, some- 
where in that hinterland lies a deposit of 
iron ore as extensive and rich as our 
own Veins on the northern border. Here | 
write not loosely but upon the report oi 
eminent engineers who have surveyed it 


Wealth That Waits Its Turn 


T present this ore cannot be used. 

Though Brazil has the only coal in 
South America it is too low grade for cok- 
ing, and coke is necessary to steel-making 
Even now, however, surveys show that 
this Brazilian iron can be wedded to coke 
in the European or American markets 
at only a shade less than a profitable re- 
turn. As Minnesota, Lorraine and Sweden 
work out their veins this Brazilian iron 
will come into its own. 

Except for steel-making purposes 
Brazil and South America generally need 
coal less than any other region of the 
world. That boom town of Sao Paulo, 
which has quadrupled its population in 
20 years, whose factories are driving Eu- 
ropean and North American cotton good- 
out of the southern market 
turns most of its wheels 
white coal. 

No continent, not even our 
own, holds such possibility tor 
development of water-born 
electric power as South Amer- 
ica. The gigantic, precipitous, 
branching Andes, second high- 
est range in the world, have 
presented hitherto the chic! 
hurdle to material progress 10 
South America. Time will turn 
them into its greatest asset. 

They run at full height from 
north to south; even under the 
equator they gleam with those 
glaciers which feed, down dizzy 
slides and cataracts such 
wealth of waters as the Ama- 
zon and La Plata. Eventually 
they will turn the wheels 0! 
many plants in Sao Paulo. 

Brazil has its start In mat- 
ufacturing. The Argentine 
where European peasant immi- 
gration, piled up in the towns, 
afford a plentiful supply ©! 
labor, is working in the same 

(Continued on page 170) 











hdustrial development committee of the 


future of humanity 


S. CRISTY MEAD has 
spent 32 years at a job 
which offers little money 
butso muchelse he would 
not trade it for any other. 
Here he describes the 
things he finds bigger 
than money and to which 
he pins his hope for the 





BLANK & STOLLER, N.Y 


I Believe in My Wor 


By S. CRISTY MEAD 


Secretary of the Merchants’ Association of New York 


HE secretary of a certain cham- 
ber of commerce in a western 
city recently found himself face 
to face with the fact that the 


number, headed by a wealthy and power- 


1) 
‘local manufacturer, had passed a 


y 


ianmous resolution that 50 per cent of 


1e chamber’s revenue be spent in bring- 


‘Ng New industries to the town. 


Te 


retary had ever faced. As an expert in his 
“he knew that for him to approve or 


Is me mbe rshi 


¥ 
i 


‘Twas the most difficult crisis the sec- 


Nnar 
( 


rt such a policy meant that the use- 


‘ness of the chamber along many lines 


ould 


be crippled. Yet to disapprove 


meant t , , 
hat the powerful group back of 


lat l-eqgnsidara . 
considered move would withdraw 


p and support from the 


hamber—} hs 
TIN which event. the secretary’s 


+ 


ion would probably be in order so 





that there might be no obstacle to their 
return. 

That was not pleasant. He wanted to 
stay where he was; he believed in his 
work; he felt that the community was 
benefiting from his services and progress- 
ing in a way that had long been a source 
of immense satisfaction to him. Now the 
whole thing was in jeopardy. 


Help Home Industries First 


N the horns of this dilemma he faced 
the committee. 

“Tf we are to induce new industries to 
come to our city, and to make them per- 
manently glad they came,” he said, “there 
are certain preliminary steps we should 
take. For instance, we might, in my judg- 
ment, begin by eliminating some of the 
obstacles in the way of further expansion 


by industries we already have. If we do 
that, we will create conditions so excellent 
that they will attract new industries with- 
out our having to spend 50 per cent of our 
income in subsidizing them.” 

Then he showed what some of the local 
problems were, lack of housing facilities, 
lack of schools, adverse railroad rates, a 
bad power and fuel situation, and so on, 
the correction of which he suggested was 
clearly a job for the chamber to tackle 
before it did anything else. 

He observed that if these obstacles to 
industrial expansion could be removed, 
local industries would begin to grow; and 
that if such growth added 100 men to the 
local payroll, that would be equivalent to 
bringing in one new industry. Thus the 
town would gain in every way, both 
through local industrial growth, and 
through the legitimate and authentic in- 
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ments the change would offer new in- 
ustries. Such growth would be healthy, 

1 it would need no artificial stimulants. 

The committeemen listened; they acted 

n that counsel. The results, I understand, 
have justified their action. 

I tell the story here because it seems to 
illustrate in a striking way the nature of 
the service a competent secretary, as an 
expert in chamber of commerce problems, 
can render his organization. 

What he gave was skilled counsel, and 
that was the very thing he was there to 
deliver. He was a good secretary, because 
out of his special knowledge in his fieid, he 
was able to express to those busy men who 
were not specialists, what they really 
thought, felt and wanted. He was able to 
put them in touch with facts which he 
knew, but which they had not fully 
realized. He made a report, so to 
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my life is worth what it costs—and why. 

For the man intent on accumulating 
money it certainly offers no attractions. 
Yet men who go into it because their 
hearts are in it, find something that holds 
them from other enterprises promising 
wealth, power and importance in the eyes 
of the world. 

What holds them? I think that ques- 
tion is worth answering. A sound answer 
to it may help clarify the motives of young 
men who are just entering this work; and 
it may sharpen the purpose and strength- 
en the courage of others who after years 
of effort are tempted to ask themselves, 
“What's the use?” 

When I speak of the organization sec- 
retary and what he does, I have primarily 
in mind his function as the tool of some- 






thing bigger than himself, something big. 
ger even than his organization—a sort i 
community “over-soul,” if you like. 

That means that he must forget himsel; 
in his work, that he must root out of bis 
heart every jealous desire to take credi: 
for what he assists his organization to 40- 
complish. It means that he must be con. 
tent to remain in the background, to take 
the lowest seat, and to lose himself in 
something bigger than he is. From such 
service incidental credit and reputation 
may finally come, but little fame and no 
wealth. 

In this profession the “service” idea is 
universally accepted and applied. It 
has for its purpose the raising of stand- 
ards of business practice. Through such 
improvement it aims to increase the hap- 





speak, on which they could safely 
act—not because he was any more 
sensible in these matters than they, 
but because he had a clear knowl- 
edge of the facts to be considered. 

As a chamber of commerce secre- 
tary he was in somewhat the posi- 
tion of an attorney and an executive 
combined. He placed a certain kind 
of knowledge at the disposal of a 
client, suggesting this, cautioning 
bout that, doing all he could to 
help his client arrive at a sound 
judgment; and then later he under- 
took, in his capacity as an executive, 
to put the decision into effect. That 
is typical, I think of the relation- 
ship which may well exist between 
4 secretary and the organization he 
serves. 


A New Profession of Service 


HAVE, for 32 years, been a com- 

mercial organization secretary. 
In that time I have seen this work 
emerge as a new and distinct pro- 
fession, for which I have a profound 
respect, and in the future of which 
I have a lively faith. I am proud to 
be a member of it, and to have been 
identified with its beginnings. If I 
had that 32 years to live again with 
a choice between such work and any 
other kind I know of, I would t ike 
the same job, because I value the 
opportunities for usefulness and the 
deep satisfactions it offers. 

If a young man should seek my 
advice as to the choice of a profes- 
sion, I would tell him that here is 
one which, if he is fitted for it by 
temperament and ability, would 
give him an opportunity to be use- 
ful to his fellow men. 

I would tell him this in spite of 
the fact that my own experiences 
iS a secretary, and those of other 
nen I have known intimately in 
this field, have given me ample op- 
portunity to ask myself whether 


the thing to which I have given 
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Business Men You Have Read About 





EXPANDING 





YOUNGSTER 














SUCCEEDS 


R. S. McLaughlin of 
Ashawa, Ontario, is 
boss of General Motors 
in Canada. Recently 
Motors absorbed Mc- 
Kinnon Industries, one 
of the Dominion’s old- 
est firms making auto 
parts and accessories 











DAD’S AGENT 
Charles Edison of New- 
ark, son of Thomas A., 
and president of Thom- 
as A. Edison, Inc.,is now 
named to lead the Split- 
dorf-Bethlehem Elec- 
tric Company. Father 
invents, son sells his 

merchandise 


President of a $150,- 
000,000 corporation at 
35. That is Lewis H. 
Brown of New York, a 
former salesman now 
head of Johns-Manville. 
His executive ability 
was developed in the 
mail-order field 





AIR BOSS 
W. E. Boeing has too 
many aviation jobs to 
get them all in this 
space. He is head of the 
Boeing aeronautical 
companies. He started 
his first factory at 
Seattle with 30 men, 
Today it employs 1,300 


While a captain in the 
air service, David G. 
Ong’s superior was 
Col. H. S$. Brown, who 
later ‘became president 
of the U. S. Leather 
Company. They stuck 
together, and now Ong 
is president 





RENAMED 
Fourteen years ago Al- 
fred B. Koch of Toledo 
was president of the 
National Retail Dry 
Goods Association. Now 
he is reelected to the 
same position, succeed- 
ing Ralph Hudson of 

Baltimore 
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pines and effectiveness of people. It is 
the privilege of the commercial organiza- 
son secretary to vitalize and give direc- 
-» to the up-reaching, aspiring impulses 
we should remember, are quite as 
truly present mM modern business as are 


‘mpulses that are ignoble and base. 


To make of one’s self a medium through 
which those up-reaching impulses can 
express themselves effectively may be 
oynted as something worth while. It is a 
‘ward in itself; and I think there is no 
other profession, not excepting the church 
and the teaching profession, that can 
aim so full a measure of it, or can point 
to results as substantial. 

It is the job of a commercial organiza- 
ion secretary to help bring about condi- 
tions that will make for things that are 


von 


iV hich, 


fair, decent and right in the daily lives of 
people, and to help eliminate conditions 
that put a premium on dishonesty, oppres- 
sion, competitive throat-cutting, and oth- 
er forms of jungle brutality that have no 
place in an economic order that calls it- 
self civilized. To me it seems an inesti- 
mable privilege to be professionaly en- 
gaged in assisting the larger business con- 
sciousness of a community to achieve such 
ends. I think it is second to no other job. 

There are spurious forms of business 
idealism which talk in sentimental quav- 
ers and mean not a word of it, even 
though they may think they do. It is not 
that kind of sentimentality I have in 
mind. What I am thinking of is a ra- 
tional, practicable utilitarianism in busi- 
ness ethics. There is no sounder founda- 
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tion for a real national culture than de- 
cency and right practice in all that. con- 
cerns commerce and money. 

If it is true that the love of money is 
the root of all evil—or of most of it at any 
rate—then there can be no more direct 
route to a sound culture than the pocket- 
book route, the commercial route, the bus- 
ness route, 


Money to Chain Up Mars 
‘Paes is nothing sordid about such a 


doctrine. If you correct a man’s angle 
of vision with respect to money and the 
means by which money may properly be 
made, you have cured most of his spirit- 
ual ills. The same is true of nations in their 
relations with each other. Every war is 
the result of some form of commer- 
cial astigmatism. That is why the 
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In the Passing News of the Month 





AIR MERGER 
New Aviation Corpora- 
tion, largest of air hold- 
ing companies, is head- 
ed by Graham B. Gros- 
venor of New York, 
who formerly ran Fair- 
child Aviation, one of 
the merged companies. 
Its activities are varied 








ANOTHER AL 
Allard Smith, engineer 
and banker, is presi- 
dent of the Cleveland 
Chamber. He started 
the Commercial Club, 
and raised a million and 
a half for such unin- 
spiring work as sur- 
veys of city tax plans 
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OIL KING 


Sir Henri Deterding, 
stormy petrel of petro- 
leum, started business 
collecting oyster shells 
in the South Seas. Now 
he is an international oil 
king, fighting for every 
drop. His partner is 
John Bulli 





HISTORY 


The history of New 
York City over a 300- 
year period is comprised 
in a collection of books, 
paintings and litho- 
graphs, presented by J. 
Clarence Davies, real 
estate man, to New 
York City Museum 











STEPS UP 


J. J. Pelley is the new 
president of the N. Y., 
N. H., & H. His rail- 
roading experience be- 
gan in 1899 with the 
Illinois Central, as sta- 
tion clerk. Lately he 
was president of the 
Central of Georgia 





TRAINS LADS 


Not so long ago Nicho- 
las Roberts of New 
York started as a bank 
clerk in Illinois. Now 
he is president of S. W. 
Straus & Co., invest- 
ment bankers. He likes 
to hire and develop the 
office boys himself 


International Chamber of Com- 
merce is becoming the most potent 
agency for peace. 

What the whole world needs to 
learn is that the welfare of individ- 
uals and the welfare of society are 
mutually interdependent, and that 
it is impossible to injure one’s fel- 
low without, by indirection, injur- 
ing oneself. 

I have no Utopian notion that it 
is possible summarily to end cut- 
throat competition and wrong and 
cruel practices by fiat. But it is pos- 
sible to get men to act honestly if 
the rewards of dishonesty are not 
too overwhelmingly great, and if 
conditions of mutual agreement can 
be created which will enable them 
mutually to disarm, so to speak. 
Many a business man who is thirst- 
ing for a chance to live up to his 
ideals of right finds he can’t do it 
alone without destroying himself. 

The modern commercial organi- 
zation by producing mass action 
makes it possible for individual bus- 
iness men to be honorable without 
having to pay heavily for the right 
to follow their best impulses. In 
many instances it even puts a pre- 
mium on fair play. It is foolish to 
preach a forced and sentimental in- 
dividualistic morality in business. 
Such preaching is hollow. You can’t 
talk personal idealism in business to 
men who are fighting for their lives, 
with the fingers of a savage compe- 
tition at their throats. 

They will take to personal ideal- 
ism thankfully enough when busi- 
ness organizes and cooperates and 
calls off the dogs of war. That is 
what commercial organizations are 
gradually doing. We are at the be- 
ginning of the change. What has 
happened so far has come about for 
the most part within the last 10 
years. The development of the next 
20 will be worth seeing. 

In a sense this hope for the future 

(Continued on page 186) 











PHYSICAL reorganization of the Government, now under 

way in Washington, contemplates among other things this 

mile-long triangle of federal buildings. More important than 

this physical reorganization, however, is the reorganization 
34 


Proposed Development of The Mall 
in the Nation’s Capital 


1. The Capitol* 9. Department of Agriculturet 

2. Unassigned t 10. Interstate Commerce Com. | 

3. Washington Memorialt 11. National Art Gallery 

4. Department of Justicet 12. Department of Labor? 

5. Archives Buildingt 13. Independent Establishments 
6. Internal Revenue Bureaut 14. Department of Commerce} 

7. National Museum* 15. To the Treasury, White House, 
8. Smithsonian Institution* and State, War and Navy Bldg.* 


* Already Built + Building t Projected 


r 
COURTESY SUPERVISING ARCHITECT'S OFFFICE, TREASURY DEPARTMEN 


of the Government’s departments and bureaus, a subject that 
is being widely discussed just now in both governmental 
and business circles. William Hard, trained Washington 
observer, deals with it here fully and authoritatively 











Untangling 
the Government 


PART III 


HE general principle 

of major purpose 

seems the most ser- 

viceable guide and 
the one that is most likely to be 
followed by President Hoover’s 
administration in the far from 
easy task of reorganizing the 
Federal Government. 

Certain major purposes in the Govern- 
ment are even now organized in such a 
way that they head up to one responsible 
officer—usually a Cabinet Minister—who 
is able to give them a reasonably undi- 
vided and undiverted attention. 

Others, however, are still orphans, 
hoarded out among our various executive 
departments and independent establish- 
ments. They enjoy the eare, at the best, 
oi loster-parents. The most immediate 
task in federal reorganization is to get 
these unhappy children together in their 
respective family groups and to give to 
each group a Cabinet Minister or an As- 
‘stant Cabinet Minister who shall pro- 
‘ect and nurture them with undivided 
enthusiasm. 

Among our contemporarily motherless 
ceneral purposes are education, health, 
engineering works, general care of veter- 
ins, and conservation. 

In this article let us discuss the general 
)Urpose of conservation, describe its pres- 
fit situation and distribution in the Fed- 
‘ral Government, and outline the plans 
\hich have been formed to collect its scat- 
‘ered fragments together under an officer 
ol Cabinet or near-Cabinet rank. 


Hoover Foe of Waste 


f iew President has shown a most spe- 

a interest in conservation. One of 
x = executive orders was for check- 
Scand and unneeded production 
cig : on western federal lands. 
Mur fe Secretary of Commeree, Mr. 
that the repeatedly declared his _ belief 

© one conservational activities of the 


Ny) 








By WILLIAM HARD 


Government should be reorganized into 
an administrative entity which would 
provide them with two things which 
they do not now have—the impetus of 
coneerted direction and the cleansing 
glare of publicity and public opinion. 

Moreover, in addition to Mr. Hoover’s 
views, there are Mr. Hoover’s personal 
professional experiences. As a mining en- 
gineer, he long ago became familiar with 
the world-wide need for the conservation 
of natural resources. It is altogether safe 
to calculate that a better organized at- 
tack by the Federal Government upon 
the whole general subject of waste of nat- 
ural resources and conservation of natural 
resources will be among the quickest and 
strongest aims of his administration. 

Let us then gaze at conservation as it 
now lies in the Government’s distracted 
and unpointed care. 

Our start has to be in the General Land 
Office of the Interior Department. There 
lies the vast bulk of our western federal 
landed public domain. Almost 200 million 
acres of it, an area larger than all New 
England and all the Middle Atlantic 
States combined, is still wholly unappro- 
priated by private settlers. 

There our emphasis on conservation 
should begin, and there, in fact, it should 
be at its peak, shedding a sort of conser- 
vational sunlight and stimulus over the 
whole federal scene. It is precisely there, 
however, that one of our most colossal 
failures in conservation has been re- 
corded. 

A considerable proportion of our pres- 
ent public domain was at one time coated, 
thickly or thinly, with grass. Citizens 

. have been permitted to drive their herds 


of cattle and their flocks of 
sheep through it as through a 
public commons. There has been 
no effective effort to prevent 
overgrazing. The consequences 
were fairly accurately stated by 
former Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace when he said: 
“In the public domain there 
is no administration with refer- 
ence to conserving or improving its graz- 
ing value. The man who gets there first 
gets the grass. The result has been dev- 
astation. It is all in that scant rainfall 
country. They have eaten the grasses to 
the roots. When that is done in that 
country, it takes ages to get the grasses 
back on the land.” 


A Double Failure 


HE General Land Office itself in its 
last annual report says: 

“Through sufferance our public lands 
have become in theory a grazing common, 
but through lack of supervision in many 
instances they are not available to all on 
equal terms. Furthermore, lack of control 
has resulted in overuse and destruction 
of the forage growths.” 

So, according to the General Land Office 
itself, we have not preserved equality of 
opportunity on the public domain and we 
have not preserved the grazing surface 
wealth of the public domain. In this mat- 
ter we have quite failed to accomplish 
either of the two objects which a policy 
of conservation would have sought and 
reached. 

That conclusion involves no criticism 
of the General Land Office. The office was 
established at a time when our explicit 
and expressed public policy was to propel 
our public domain as rapidly as possible 
into private hands for private, unre- 
stricted development. A change of times 
and of needs has brought with it’no ade- 
quate parallel change in federal organ- 
ized ideas and methods. 

The General Land Office in its incep- 
tion and in its most vigorous prime was a 
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“Division for the Rapid Transfer 
of Federal Natural Resources to Private 
Settlers, Owners and Users.’ 

That was, for those times, an absolutely 
legitimate ideal. It had the backing of our 
and most patriotic statesmen. It 
has been reversed not by an improvement 
in patriotism but by a revolution in na- 
tional necessities. 

The reversal, however, has not been 
accompanied by any sufficient shifting of 
federal organized viewpoint and setup. 
We never have established—and we do 
office or bureau 


ablest 


not now possess—any 
which conceivably could be called. a “Di- 
ision for the Conservation of Federal 


Natural Resources for the Common Gen- 
eral Welf fare.” 

Instead, we have allowed the General 
Land Office to slide along more or less on 
the momentum of the psychology of the 
Id day, while we have installed new 
offices and bureaus, often very far away 
in organization from the General Land 
Office, to greet each rising phase of con- 
servation with a new and separate staff of 
specialists and—in a word—to accomplish 
conservation piecemeal. 


Nobody is Responsible 


HIS piecemeal method has meant— 
ind an ins—that there is nobody in 
the Federal Government who 
to himself: 
“IT am the 
the 


eral Government, 


can say 


ch ief of the whole round of 
activities of the fed- 
and the 


CONSE rvation policy, and 


conservational 
public looks to 
me for a fe deral 
for its success.” 

The this situation 
trivial. They go to the very 
I publie efficiency 


results of are not 
foundations 
und of public moral- 
ity. The opinion is widely and properly 
expressed in Washington in the highest 
quarters that, if the idea of conservation 
had been elevated to coherent prominence 
with a 
secretarv— 
of conservation, w | have had 
that prodigal alienation of our natural 
resources known as the naval oil reserve 
scandals. 


Present plans, 


in the Federal Government 
vet 


sec- 


iry—or even an assistant 


e never coul 


theref 
federal conservation, 


‘ore, in the field of 
all tend toward the 
erecting of a Conservation Division which 
will embrace the dozen or so federal 
activities that rightly can be called con- 
servational and which will have at its head 
at least an assistant secretary who, hav- 

to find 
befitting a big man. 


ing a very large jol : able 


in it an opportunity 
If such a man were 
Hoover today to come t 


to survey the Fede 


by President 
0 Washington and 


isked 


‘ral Government as an 
gency of 
| he find? 


instrument and conservation. 
| 


WoUl 


1a 
He would 


probably, before looking. 

make a little list for himself of the things 

our present national ne essities require us 
to conserve. 

He would write down, for instance, 


miner il resources, 


timber resources, wild 


NATION’S 


animal resources, water resources, recrea- 
tional resources. 

He would then start out to find the 
people engaged in conserving those re- 
sources in the Federal Government. He 
would have a long walk. He might look 
first for the people who are engaged in 
conserving wild animals. He would thus 
immediately find himself in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The Biological Survey of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is our great custodian 
and fosterer of wild life. It maintains 
78 wild-life reservations or refuges. It has 
a double aim in its existence. It extermi- 
nates “varmints,” like wolves, coyotes, 
mountain lions, bobeats, lynxes, prairie 
dogs, pocket gophers, porcupines, moles 
and field mice; and even mice in the 
houses of alarmed dwellers in cities. 

It also cultivates and encourages be- 
neficent and useful creatures like musk- 
rats, bison, antelope, mule deer, moun- 
tain sheep, reindeer, karakul sheep, rac- 
coons, martens and silver foxes. It espe- 
cially delights in wild animals which bear 
furs. It therefore adores swamps. 

This love of swamps, one of the Bio- 
logical Survey’s main points, exhibits 
most strikingly its conservational—rather 
than agricultural—character. Agriculture 
wishes to reclaim lands from being 
swampy. The Biological Survey suffers 
great agony when a swamp is drained and 
a muskrat loses its home. 

Indubitably the labors of the Biological 
Survey are of enormous value to farmers. 
So, however, are the labors of the scien- 
tists in the Bureau of Standards in the 
Department of Commerce and the labors 
of the railway rate-makers in the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. We surely 
‘annot keep on hurling duties into the 
Department of Agriculture simply be- 
cause those duties somewhere touch the 
welfare of farmers. 

Former Secretary of 
lace once defended the 
Bureau of Public 
ment of 


Agriculture W: al- 
presence of the 
toads in the Depart- 
Agriculture with the argument: 

“Go into any farming community and 
look at the trucks on the roads. You will 
see cattle and hogs hauled long distances 
yy trucks. That is a matter that is re- 
lated to agriculture.” 

Therefore all our federally aided roads 
should be built under the guidance of the 
Department of Agriculture! 


Back to Major Purpose 


HAT sort of argument, if just a lit- 
tle bit extended, would make the 
whole problem of federal reorganiza- 
tion remarkably 


easy. Let the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, dealing with soil, 
ake the whole land surface of the coun- 
try. Let the Navy, dealing with water, 


take all the rivers and lakes. Let the Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics take 
the air. Q. E. D., and done! 

The only safety from such reductions 


to absurdity is to stick fast to major 
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purpose and to major purpose alone. T) 
mé jor purpose of a Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is to promote profitable farming 

The major purpose of the Biological il 
Survey is to conserve wild life for the 
benefit of farmers, trappers, hunters, \ 
cationists, citizens in general, 
nation at large. 

Its proper place, therefore, in prince iple, 
is in a Conservation Division in a general 
department which is not dedicated to the 
special business welfare of any one grou) 
of citizens and which can promote con- 
servation even against the interests of 
any one group. 


and the 


Where Conservation Belongs 


HAT department, it has been com- 

monly held in almost all reorganiz:- 
tion plans, should be the Department of 
the Interior, with its name changed 
some such phrasing as “The Department 
of Public Domain and of Public Works.’ 

This is because the Depar‘ment of th 
Interior even now contains within itselt, 
besides the General Land Office, at least 
four other bureaus which have public 
domain duties. They are the Bureau ol 
Indian Affairs, the Geological Survey, the 
Reclamation Service, and the National 
Park Service. 

Let us glance first at the National Park 
Service. It now manages a na- 
tional parks having an area of some 2) 
million acres, 

Let us hasten back then, fora moment, 
to the Department of Agriculture and 
there observe, besides the wild animal 
refuges of the Biological Survey, certain 
other refuges—refuges for trees. Let us 
observe—in other words—our Forest 
Service. 

The Forest Service of the Department 

Agriculture now manages some 90 na- 
tional forests with an area of approx!- 
mately 160 million acres of public do- 
main. 

The acreage managed by the Fores 
Service of the Department of Agriculture 
was taken from the public domain of the 
General Land Office of the Departmen! 
of the Interior. The Department of Agri- 
culture has at times maintained the fol- 
lowing proposition: 

Our publie domain should be—as 1 
were—sliced with a knife horizontally 
through at the level of the bottom of the 
grass roots and tree roots. Everything 
beneath that level should remain in the 
Department of the Interior where the 
Geological Survey could conserve its min- 
eral resources. Everything above that 
level, since it is capable in fact or 10 
theory of producing vegetation, shoul: Lb 
transferred to the Department of Agri- 
culture, where the Biological Survey anc 
the Forest Service and other related agen- 
cies could conserve its animal and plant 
resources. 

We thus would have one department 
doing the conserving of the surface of the 


score of 





(Continued on page 161) 











George Otis Smith 


UNDERWOOD 
AND UNDERWOOD 


What the New Oil Policy Means 


By GEORGE OTIS SMITH 


Director, United States Geological Survey and Former President, 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 


. HERE will be no leases or dis- 
posal of government oil lands 
no matter in what category 
they may lie, of government 

iss or government controls, except 

lose m made mandatory by Congress. In 
ner words, there will be complete con- 
’ n of government oil in this ad- 

— ration.” 

' nse Maneh 1) issued at the White 

‘ouse March 12, less than ten d: ays after 

guration, defines what may rea- 

e expected to become the Hoov- 

icy on oil, 

ae tee this policy to determine 
— It Means, physically applied, 

Will affect production of oil from 
| Gear: ‘nt lands, and what, if any, will 
~* Intluence on private oil exploitation. 


D> 
rermit 


Mts to prospect for oil on govern- 


ict 


) 


ment land and leases of this land for de- 
velopment have hitherto been issued un- 
der the mineral leasing law passed by 
Congress February 25, 1920. Between that 
date and June 30, 1928, the end of the 
fiscal year, 197 million barrels of oil were 
produced from public lands under gov- 
ernment lease and permit. For the fiscal 
year, 1928, some 23 million barrels were 
produced. 


Overproduction Will Cease 


HE President’s decree will have small 
immediate effect on this production. 
However, the best time to stop production 
is before the wells are drilled and to this 
root of the tree of overproduction the 
President has laid his axe. 
Immediately after his statement was is- 





sued, Secretary of the Interior Wilbur 
instructed all local land offices, through 
the commissioner of the General Land 
Office, to receive no further applications 
for permits to prospect for oil and gas on 
the public domain and to reject all appli- 
cations now pending. 

This means that the 4,500 permits to 
drill in federal fields usually issued an- 
nually will be withheld. It means, further, 
a considerable thinning out of the 20,000 
oil and gas permits now outstanding. See- 
retary Wilbur has appointed a committee 
of three to-pass on these permits and rec- 
ommend which should be cancelled. 

On this committee are Edward C. Fin- 
ney, solicitor of the Department of the 
Interior; William Spry, commissioner 01 
the General Land Office, and myself. To 


(Continued on page 229) 











By FRANK GREENE 


Managing Editor, Bradstreet’s 


The Map of the Nation’s Business 





BUSINESS INDICATORS 


Latest month of 1929 and the same month of 1928 and 


1927 compared with the same month of 1926 
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second, in moving spring 
wearing apparel in prepara- 
tion for Easter, which, it 
should be noted. occurred a 


(*) Preliminary. 
(t+) Exclusive Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Detroit, San Fran- 

cisco, and New York. 
Prepared for Nation’ Business by the Statistical Dept. Western Electric Co., Inc. 





week earlier this year than 

in 1928, this tending to 

warp retail trade statistics for March and 
April and, to a lesser extent, for the quar- 
ter. 

The tabulated lines of retail trade ex- 
hibited good increases over a year ago, 
vases for mgs and the first three 
months while wholesale distribution was 
apparently fully equal to or slightly ahead 
of that of last year. , 

Among the industries, the lead was 
easily taken by steel and automobiles, 
which set up new high records for the 
month and quarter, while pig iron pro- 
duction was close to the peak reached 
in the second quarter of 1923. Copper 
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producers were very active, with the price 
of that metal advancing to 24 cents per 
pound, the highest in a decade. 

Lead prices and production also rose 
and manufacturers of agricultural imple- 
ments and machine tools were busy, with 
orders far above a year ago. 

Coal production showed the usual sea- 
sonal decline in the latter part of March, 
but nevertheless the output of both bi- 
tuminous and anthracite fuels was some- 
what higher than it was a year ago for the 
first quarter. 

The textile industries yielded rather 
less cheerful reports. Sales of cotton 


doing better than men’s. 

In the jewelry trade, 
staples were said to be | 
poor demand whereas cheap 
novelties moved in large 
volume. 


Furniture manufacturing at some cen- 
ters appeared to be better than a year ago, 
but this was not as general as might be 
wished. 

Cigaret and cigar production was ac- 
tive, the former seeming likely to establish 
anothe pr record this year. As regards this, 
by the way, some tobacco concerns gave 
a good deal of credit to the enlarged use 
of cigarets by women. 

Employment, as might be expected 
from the foregoing list of active indus- 
tries showed a gain in March over the 
preceding month and the like month a 
year ago, when, it may be recalled, un- 
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of April 1, 1929 


Business Conditions as 





employment was still a topic 
ior considerable complaint. 
The generally cheerful view 
taken of the first quarter’s 
business is borne out by the 
good showing made by statis- 
tics of failures for the first 
quarter, the number of bank- 
rupteies exhibiting a decline of 
7.5 per cent from the first 
three months of last year and 
being the lowest for the period 
since 1924, while the attendant 
liabilities displayed a drop of 
25 per cent from 1928 and 
were the smallest since 1926. 





Money Rates Rise 


\ ENTION should be made 
+" of a number of unfavor- 
‘ble features, some of them of 
ng standing, which tended to 
mar the generally excellent 
March business record. Most 
prominent of these develop- 
ments was the sharp rise in 
noney rates, induced by va- 
rious influenees. The call 
ioney rate reached 20 per cent 
March 26, the highest since 


tees 1920, and helped 
pe yr out a violent de- 
= security prices during 
which sales of stocks reached 
te irgest volume ever known, 
© turnover on the day of 


the 


break in prices being 8,- 
























































The Map of 
Last Month 























The Mapa 
Year ago 


THE APRIL map clearly indicates that busi- 
ness is on the up grade. The Middle West 
saw further extension of the light area and 
North Carolina shook off the last evidences 
of business doldrums, as did Texas, Loui- 
siana and Arkansas. 

A comparison of the April map with that 
of a year ago reveals more clearly the extent 
of the business improvement. Only in the 
Northwest is such improvement absent 





























246,740 shares. Collateral time 
loans reached 9 per cent in the 
first part of April. 

Sales of stocks for the first 
quarter showed an increase of 
55.6 per cent over the like 
months of 1928 and established 
a record for the period, where- 
as bond sales displayed a de- 
cline of 24.5 per cent and were 
the smallest for any first quar- 
ter since 1918. Reflecting the 
high stock market activity and 
the large volume of general 
business, bank clearings showed 
a gain of 13.2 per cent for 
March, and of 21.4 per cent for 
the first quarter, over the like 
periods of last year and set 
new high records for both 
terms. The money stringency 
affected other than strictly fi- 
nancial lines of business, al- 
though it cannot be said that 
any marked slump could be 
discerned in either distributive 
trade or in factory industry. 





Effect on Building 


UILDING apparently has 
suffered most acutely from 
theupward movement of money 
rates, although it may be ques- 
tioned whether some cities 
have not built in the years 
since the war individual homes, 
(Continued on page 159) 
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BE Se EES ERIS Tae ERAN aR 


Seeking the Way for Aviation 


THE enlarged Committee on Aeronautics of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, active since 1925 in fur- 
thering the sound development of this increasingly im- 
portant industry, will meet in Washington May 2 to 
consider three new questions growing out of aerial trans- 
portation. 

At this meeting the committee will turn its attention to 
state licensing of planes and pilots, aerial weather reports 
and insurance coverage. It has gathered comprehensive 
information on these subjects. 
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The marketing history 
of even necessary com- 
modities is a story of 
strenuous salesmanship 
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Are There loo Many Salesmen? 


By ELMER E. FERRIS 


Professor of Sales, School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance 


ORE than 800,000 persons 
in the United States make 
their living by selling 
something. Is that too 

Is there a danger that salesmen 
may become an economic menace? Some 
crities think so. 

— claim that the American people 
ire ove — that our markets are glutted 

ith goods and commodities, our con- 

imers ove iced with bonds, insurance, 
automobiles, and the like. They point to 
1 rapidly increasing number of salesmen 
nding over a defenseless citizenship. 

‘o much publicity has been given to 

¢ protests that a brief examination 
rom the standpoint of the salesman and 
“ues Manager might be in point. 
First, let us consider the retail trade. 
| be question to the sales manager 
' a Jobbing house, “How about these 
claims th: it the country is overridden 
with sale smen and that the trade is badly 


auld 9) 


“Those 


here a amt 


_ o? 
many. 


_ criticisms do not come from 
” said he. “Dealers are as skill- 
lying as the salesmen are in sell- 
ing Bin ivers realize the value of contact 
with skillful salesmen, Buyers gain use- 
ne information and valuable pointers 
Irom them. 
om mY with reference to staple lines 
mke Ours the question whether the trade 
‘rally is oversold is well answered by 


il in | 


New York University 
Woodcuts by Harry Cimino 


the monthly statements of Bradstreet’s 

“Those statements for the past several 
years may be summarized like this, ‘Stocks 
generally are light—the trade is buying 
close to requirements.’ Merchants now 
buy from ‘hand to mouth.’ They don’t 
stock up for months ahead as they for- 
merly did. This change in merchandising 
methods began at the time of the World 
War and has continued ever since.” 


Righting the Oversold Market 


UT is it not true that merchants are 
often oversold because of high-pres- 
sure selling?” 

“Sometimes, but rarely. However, that 
condition is quickly remedied. The over- 
sold merchant will offer a special sale at 
cut prices. The consumer stocks up. The 
law of supply and demand then promptly 
regulates the mercantile situation. You 
cannot name a single staple line in which 
an oversold market did not quickly right 
itself, nor can you name a single staple 
in which the trade generally is oversold. 
The prevailing methods of buying pre- 
vent such a condition.” 

But, the sales most often condemned are 
those that, presumably, load the consum- 
er down with bonds, life insurance, auto- 
mobiles, books and vacuum cleaners he 
does not need and cannot afford. The con- 
sumer is often an inexperienced buyer and 


more likely to be oversold than the re- 
tailer who should be able to protect him- 
self from the selling horde. 

Since high-pressure selling of automo- 
biles is frequently cited, let us undertake 
to determine if the automobile market is 
saturated. 

Hear the opinion of a prominent auto- 
mobile salesman: 

“We have been warned of overselling 
every year for ten years,” he said. “When 
only 5,000,000 cars were in use, critics 
claimed the limit had been reached. Sales 
continued to climb until the number now 
exceeds 23,000,000 and the trade is still 
going strong.” 

“Precisely! That is the point. Are not 
salesmen crowding people into buying too 
many cars?” 

“Tt is social pressure rather than sales 
pressure that stimulates the sale of cars,” 
said he. “More often than not the buyer 
seeks the salesman.” 

“Well, there are more than 53,000 au- 
tomobile dealers in this country and each 
agency has salesmen. They are selling 
nearly 4,000,000 new cars this year. Stand 
at a busy street corner and you usually 
see a solid procession of cars as far as the 
eye can reach in every direction. 

“That may all be true, but you cannot 
decide the question in any such easy fash- 
ion,” the auto dealer explained. “Go be- 
neath the surface and you find that a 
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“Sometimes, but rarely, the mer- 
chant is oversold. That condition 





is quickly remedied through aspe- 


large proportion of those cars are used 
in trucking, freighting, passenger service 
and for individual business. They consti- 
tute a necessity in modern business. 


The Automobile’s Contributions 


“470U also find that automobiles have 

taken the American people out-of- 
doors and have brought the different sec- 
tions of the country into social contact. 
They have stimulated the building of good 
roads everywhere and solved the prcb- 
lem of country isolation. Furthermore, 
automobiles are giving, directly or indi- 
rectly, a means of livelihood to more than 
one and a half million persons. So you 
see that this question of being oversold 
is not a simple one.” 

“But how about the thousands who are 
buying cars they cannot afford?” 

“Let me answer that by giving a typi- 
eal case,” said he. “A neighbor of mine, 
a man of limited income, bought a car on 
time payments. He will be compelled to 
economize to pay for and maintain this 
var. We may say that he did not need it, 
but if he and his family want to go with- 
out other things to possess it, can we say 
he has no economic right to own it? 

“Shall we say that the right of swift 
and easy locomotion and the opportunity 
to take the family out into the open are 
the exclusive privilege of the well-to-do? 
Henry Ford would dispute that.” 

“Then your position is that we are not 
living too lavishly and that automobiles 
do not promote extravagance?” 

“That's different. I don’t say whether 
our high standards of living are a good 
thing or a bad thing. That’s a philosophi- 
cal question. I am not a philosopher. But 
as a business proposition I say that we 
are not yet oversold.” : 

“Then what is your test?” 





cial sale. The consumer stocks up” 


“The test is found in this question: 
Have we yet reached the limit of our uses 
of motor transportation or our financial 
capacity to pay for it? 

“Now, if you will read business reports 
and the monthly letters of the large banks 
you will find an increasing growth in the 
industrial, recreational and social uses of 
automobiles and the demand is still strong. 
You will also find that, owing to general 
business prosperity, our financial capacity 
to pay for them is equally strong. 

“Probably the present pace cannot con- 
tinue indefinitely. Economic conditions 
will ultimately fix a limit but we shall not 
be oversold until we pass it. If the de- 
mand falls off, the number of salesmen 
will also fall off. The law of supply and 
demand applies to salesmen as well as to 
commodities.” 

Turning then to bond salesmen, I asked 
a sales manager, “Is it a fact that you 
bond men are overselling the market?” 

“No,” said he. “An oversold market is 
one that can no longer absorb securities. 
The fact is that the present demand is 
so strong that railroads, public utilities 
and big industrials are issuing more com- 
mon stocks than at any time in three 
vears and the stocks are being quickly 
absorbed. In October, 1928, new bonds 
and stocks to the amount of 509 millions 
were placed on the market and sold. 

“In November a syndicate purchased a 
$55,000,000 issue of New York municipal 
bonds. Three-fourths of the issue was 
sold one week before the certificates were 
delivered. The rest was sold a few days 
afterward. Does that look like an over- 
sold market?” 

‘But is not this demand due largely to 
high-pressure selling?” 

“Nonsense! Salesmen cannot create eco- 
nomic conditions. To a limited extent 
they can stimulate demand but they can- 








not create it or maintain it. This de- 
mand is caused almost altogether by sur- 
plus funds seeking investment. It is a 
matter of business prosperity.” 

“But are not the American people be- 
ing stampeded into stock speculations far 
beyond what is reasonable or safe?” 

“Undoubtedly, but who is stampeding 
them? Not salesmen! People are rushing 
to the Stock Exchange trying to get rich 
quick by buying stocks on margin. Sales- 
men have nothing to do with that. We 
sell nothing on margins. We sell invest 
ments, not speculations. 

“Now, regarding investments, the 
American people are free spenders. Per- 
haps that is one reason why business is 
so good. But because of our tendency 
toward extravagance we need to cultivate 
a reasonable degree of thrift and invest- 
ment, and we are getting the habit. 


Our American Thrift Record 


“FPNHE deposits in savings banks now ex- 

ceed 22 billions. Building and loan 
assets amount to four billions. Building 
and loan shareholders are increasing at the 
rate of more than one million a year. 
Furthermore, the present condition of the 
bond market shows that the American 
people are acquiring the habit of invest- 
ment in securities. 

“This is as it should be. The bond sales- 
man is playing a useful part in this proc- 
ess. People need to be crowded and pushed 
into the habit of investment. It will be 
many years, if ever, before we are over- 
invested.” 

Consider now the matter of life insur- 
ance. I questioned a well-posted life in- 
surance salesman. 

“It appears that the American people 
are now carrying 95 billions of life insur- 
ance,” I told him. “That is a staggering 
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im. Is it not high time to eall off the 
fe insurance salesman ?” 

“That is a fair question,” he agreed. 
“Let us examine it. How much insurance 
should we be carrying?” 

[ admitted I had never looked into that. 

“Very well; let us see about it. You 
will, of course, admit that the very best 

iy to create an immediate estate for 
the protection of the family is life insur- 
nee. It will also be admitted that large 
states and extensive business enterprises 
need to be similarly protected. 

“Now it is true there has been a rapid 

crease In our life insurance. In 1900 it 
mounted to eight and one-half billions. 
In 1920 it had inereased to 42 billions. At 
present it stands at about 95 billions. 
“Is that too much in proportion to our 
tional income? Is life insurance outrun- 
ling our income? Government statistics 
cive us a pretty good line on this ques- 
on. Take 1923 as a typical year. Reports 
‘how that our total income for the year 
was about 65 billion dollars. Our total in- 
“rance in foree was 56 billions. Now it is 
nservatively estimated that our total 
neome for 1928 was more than 102 bil- 
lols. So you see that our present per- 
‘cntage of insurance is about the same as 
in 1923. Is that percentage too high? 

It is a recognized fact that for ade- 
“ie protection one should earry an 
mount of insurance equal to five years’ 
‘ome. If one’s income, for instance, 
“tus $4,000, he should earry $20,000 
_ /isurance, You ean easily see why. 
Wich imily would drop from a $4,000 in- 
, C10 51,000, which is the least it should 
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‘ow, using this as a basis, you will 
““ that the American people are carry- 


1g only about 17 per cent of what they 
'y lor adequate protection.” 
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“Social pressure rather than sales 
pressure stimulates sale of cars,” 
a salesman said. “More often than 
not the buyer seeks the salesman” 





“Your figures prove too much,” I pro- 
tested. “What about the millions who 
have ample property aside from life in- 
surance, and other millions of small in- 
comes barely sufficient to meet living ex- 
penses ?” 

“Very well,” said he. “We will multiply 
our 17 per cent by three—the discrep- 
ancy is still great. 


Undeveloped Insurance Fields 


“TN the matter of business insurance it 
would be an easy matter for me to 
demonstrate that with the present enor- 
mous development of business enterprises 
in the United States the surface of this 
vast field for insurance has only been 
scratched, and as for American homes the 
most recent survey shows that not one 
home in ten is adequately protected. 

“Have you ever heard a man say he 
was overinsured? Most men will readily 
admit that they are not carrying enough 
—even when they protest against the 
salesman.” 

Perhaps a brief survey of modern sales 
training and instruction might throw ad- 
ditional light on our question. 

A noticeable feature of modern busi- 
ness is the emphasis placed on sales train- 
ing. Large concerns such as National 
Cash Register Company, Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Company, Westinghouse, 
General Electric and others, have estab- 
lished courses of instruction in sales train- 
ing and require their salesmen to master 
them. The practice is becoming fairly 
general in business organizations. Courses 
of sales instruction are also being offered 
by numerous educational institutions and 
are well attended. 

One of the distinctive features of these 
courses is the emphasis on cooperative 


services. Salesmen are taught to help the 
dealer or consumer solve his merchandis- 
ing or personal problems. The emphasis 
has been shifted from the mere “unload- 
ing of goods” to helping the customer 
move the goods or use the product to the 
best advantage. That is the new idea of 
good salesmanship. 

The clothing salesman who studies our 
needs and tastes and gives us the best 
service gets our business. The bond sales- 
man who keeps track of our investment 
position and protects our interests is the 
man who repeats. 

Nearly every accessory of life is more 
available and in better quality than ever 
before. Our bread, silverware, shoes, but- 
ter, clothing, bonds, cheese, insurance— 
in fact, everything we use—is supplied in 
better quality and with a higher degree 
of service than ever. All of these are 
placed on the market by salesmen. 

Furthermore, the chief agency in im- 
proving quality and service and in hold- 
ing down prices is competitive selling. 
The ultimate consumer may feel reason- 
ably certain that competitive salesman- 
ship will take pretty good care of his in- 
terests. 

As a rule, people do not fully appre- 
ciate this or the further fact that most 
men must be urged into doing things 
which are to their best interest. 

The marketing history of even so com- 
mon and necessary a commodity as the 
typewriter is a continued story of strenu- 
ous salesmanship: without which it could 
not have been profitably manufactured 
The same is true, in its improved forms, 
of nearly everything we eat, wear or use 
It involves a constant sales struggle to 
keep it moving. 

Without salesmen it could not be prof- 
itably produced. 








Walking, if we enjoy the sights as 
we go, is the best exercise of all 


ILL BROWN shied away from 
my open cigaret case. 

“But you won’t mind if I 
smoke one?” I asked. 

“Go as far as you like,” said Bill with 
a grin. “If it wasn’t for them I’d be driv- 
ing a truck.” 

Like all Irish epigrams, this was not to 
be taken literally. The cigaret is, to Bill, 
the symbol of pampered palate, of too 
great fondness for luxury, and Bill makes 
a handsome living by pulling men out of 
the tide of luxury, persuading them to 
enjoy the simple life and to follow his 
daily program of exercise in moderation, 
with profuse perspiration and drinks of 
hot water. 

Bill told me; George Bothner, the 
wrestler told me, and Matt McGrath, 
world’s champion at the age of 52 with 
the weights and throwing the hammer 
told me, that if you or I will take one- 
tenth as much care of our bodies as we 
do of our business, we can live about as 
long as we like and be happy all the 
while, barring accident, of 
course, or a fatal heredity. 

These three proved their 
theory not only by their su- 
perb physical condition and 
smiling outlook on life but 
by citing examples all the 
way from Cornara and Ben- 
jamin Franklin to John D. 
Rockefeller and Elihu Root. 
All we need, they insist, is 
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the ambition to get the best out 
of life and persistence in following 
a pleasant program every day. 

“That’s where I come in,” said 
Bill Brown. “I give men the am- 
bition and coax them to enjoy the 
fun of getting fit and staying fit. I 
can’t figure out how intelligent 
men who never neglect their bus- 
iness, their horses or their cars, will let 
their physical machinery get run down 
and allow their nerves to get tied in knots. 
They know they can’t do business or have 
fun unless they’re well but most of them 
seem to do all they can to throw their 
health away.” 

“But isn’t it the fast pace of the ma- 
chine age that burns men up?” I asked. 

“Burns up, my eye!”’ Bill snorted. 
“Men always have had to hustle for a 
living. How about Mister Cave-dweller 
who didn’t know when he started out in 
























Why Wreck Your 


By WILLIAM INGLIS 


Cartoons by Tony Sarg 


the morning whether he’d bring hom: 
neighbor for dinner or whether the neigh. 
bor would carry him off to dinner—in 
handy pieces? 

“He hunted and was hunted in a way 
that would finish a modern man in a week 
so far as nerve strain is concerned. 


We’ve Improved Ever Since 


“TD UT he was out in the sun and fresh 

air all day, getting lots of exercise 
while he lasted, sleeping regularly every 
night, and very seldom overfed. From his 
day on, man has been growing stronger 
and living longer; and we'll live yet longe: 
when we learn how to use our wonderful 
inventions.” 

Bill did not bring these ideas with him 
when he came to this country as a boy 
in the year of the Great Blizzard, but he 
brought a seeing eye and a quick min< 
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See the tired business man tuck away a soup, an 


entree with a rich sauce, potatoes and a pastry. 
Do you know what it does to him? 


The vouths along Avenue A were red- 
hooded, 100 per cent Americans; so they 
sreeted him and his brothers with show- 
en stones accompanied with humorous 
tiymes about Paddy from Ireland, Paddy 
from a thus inducing the Brown boys 
to night. : 

From that it was a short step to the 
love of fighting as an art that expressed 
Rie speed and endurance at their 
highest. pitch, 

Even while he worked as a laborer Bill 
“xercised at the Pastime Athletic Club, 
and “oon got a full time job as assistant 
‘good old John Wood, whose gymnasium 
hibrng.: Twenty-eighth Street was a 

noted athletes. 


From Wood, Bill learned the vital need 
of moderation if a man hoped to amount 


to much—moderation in exercise, mod- ° 


eration in eating, in work, in play, in 
everything. He cut out half his strenu- 
ous work—and grew stronger and more 
enduring than ever. Today he stands as 
straight as a flagstaff, lean and muscled 
from head to foot, with a complexion like 
the sunset sky of a clear, frosty day. 

“How can I keep fit, living in town?” 
I asked him. 

“A few minutes of brisk work with 
light dumb-bells and bar-bells in the morn- 
ing, breathing deep all the time,” he re- 
plied. “Drink two cups of hot water while 
dressing. Take a lively walk every day, all 


hine for Fun? 


the better if you have a 
friend with you. Drink a 
glass or two of hot water 
after the walk, then take a 
warm bath and a cold 
shower, and be sure to rest 
a while before the next 
meal.” 

“Then a good steak or a 
brace of chops for dinner ?”’ 
1 suggested. 

. “Not if you value your 
life.” Bill explained, “I’ve known a lot of 
drunkards, but I’ll bet that for one man 
who drinks himself to death a hundred 
eat themselves to death. Food is one of 
the short cuts to trouble, especially for 
a man past 40. Watch the people around 
you in any restaurant. See the tired bus- 
iness man tuck away a thick soup, an 
entree with a rich sauce and a lot of po- 
tatoes and wind up with a sticky pastry. 
What does it do to him? The doctors 
can tell you. I’m 55, working hard every 
day, but I won’t eat more than four or 
five ounces of meat a day. Fruit and green 
vegetables are best for a man.” 

“How about drinking in moderation?” 
I inquired. 

“Poison yourself in moderation,” Bill 
countered. “What good does booze do a 
man?” 

“What about tobacco, tea and coffee?” 





Moderation in All Things 


“ATONE of them does any real good that 
I can see,” said Bill, “and yet most 
people use all three. A man may think he’s 
temperate because he doesn’t drink, and 
yet do himself a great harm by smoking 
too much or taking too much tea or cof- 
fee. If you have been in the habit of using 
them for years, I think it would do you 
more harm than good to chop off sudden- 
ly. You see, you’ve got to be moderate 

even in doing yourself good. 
“Cut the coffee down to one cup at 
breakfast and no more in the day, drink 
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A man may think he is temperate and 
still do himself a great deal of harm 


tea as seldom as possible, smoke as little 
as you can get along on, and then only 
after meals. If you lead a healthy, sane 
life, a little tea, coffee or tobacco may not 
hurt you much—but at that you’re bet- 
ter off without them.” 

Every man who specializes on physical 
fitness has a phobia. Bill’s phobia is fat. 


Exercise Rather than Reduce 


“47 0U know,” he said, “that I’m not in 
the fat-reducing business. Lots of 
men and women kill or weaken themselves 
in their hurry to take off excess weight. My 
idea is that if you exercise rightly and 
eat plenty of fruit and green vegetables, 
the weight will regulate itself. But you 
must be moderate even in this, not try 
to get rid of so many pounds every day. 

“I find that the fat men who work 
with me lose on the average a pound a 
day. That is because they are working, 
playing and resting in a normal way, so 
that the extra melts away; just as the 
scrawny man gains a little every day 
he builds up muscle with exercise. For- 
get to fuss over your weight. But the 
man who lets fat pile up on him is hur- 
rying to his own funeral, all the faster 
if he is middle-aged. 

“When a man quits exercising and lets 
his muscles decay, vou can tell by look- 
ing at him that he has gone back. You 
can see that his biceps have become 
‘flabby—but how about the muscles of 
his heart and all the rest of his internal 
machinery ? 

“They are all hidden from sight, but 
they go to pieces as fast as the muscles 
on the outside. No one thinks of them. 
The heart gets streaks of fat in it and 
has to work harder and harder to pump 
blood. Some day the fat man has a 


shock or a strain or makes a 
sudden, severe effort—and his 
heart stops dead.” 

A tall man, keen-eyed and 
muscular, suddenly stopped be- 
fore us, shook hands with Bill, 
whacked him on the back and 
grinned as he thanked him ef- 
fusively, then hurried on his 
way. 

“Isn’t that pathetic?” Bill 
remarked. “There’s a man of 
intelligence—must be, for he 
makes about $50,000 a year— 
yet he let himself get run down 
and his nerves so shot to pieces 
that when he came up to me 
he was ready to jump in the 
river. All I did was to get him 
running along with the rest of 
the crowd, exercising, resting, 
having fun every day andsleep 
enough every night. He went 
home happy as a boy starting 
on vacation. You see how 
grateful he is. But what beats 
me is that he doesn’t know he 
could have done just as much 
for himself as I ever did for 
him—if he would make up his mind and 
stick at it.” 

“Then it isn’t necessary,” I inquired, 
‘for a man to spend weeks at a health 
farm to get into good condition?” 

“Not for a minute!” was Bill’s em- 
phatic answer. “The same laziness that 
wrecks men’s health is what sends them 
to places like mine, where all they have 
to do is to let themselves go with the 
crowd and be floated along into good fet- 
tle. They can do it themselves with per- 
sistence.” 

“What should a young or middle-aged 
business man do to be at his best?” I 
asked. 


“Eat moderately, drink no liquor, and 


‘ 





We should not forget to stretch the 
muscles every day by brisk exercise 
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exercise every day,” Bill replied. “A brisk 
work-out every day is better than a whole 
lot once or twice a week. Turn it into 
play if you can—any kind of lively game. 
Play out of doors with your children 
whenever you can. Loosen up, and let 
yourself be happy. 


Use Caution in Exercise 


“Q@ TUDY yourself as you’d study a busi- 
ness proposition; then follow a san 
program every day. And, above every 
thing else: . 
“Be sure to have your doctor look you 
over with care before you begin any 
course of lively exercise. 

“No matter how good a man you were 
10 years ago—or even one year ago!— 
don’t start any kind of hard work or play 
until your doctor gives you leave. Other- 
wise you may ruin your heart and shorten 
your life.” 

George Bothner laughed when I asked 
him how a busy man should keep fit. 

“First get it up here,” he said tapping 
his forehead, “and all the rest is easy. 
Once you have a clear idea of what you 
want to do, how much you can do, and 
study carefully how to do it, you can 
train yourself into the pink of condition 
if you’re an athlete, or into first-class 
working trim if you’re a business or pro- 
fessional man. There’s a big ‘if’ in it, 
though.” 

Bothner has lived in New York from 
his birth. He has won more wrestling 
championships than he can count, has 
trained a good sized army of collegiate 
and athletic club champions, as well as 
the ablest fighters and wrestlers, and has 
taught no end of business and profession- 
al men how to keep at the peak of phy- 
sical condition. 

“Why the mocking laugh when I asked 
you that simple question?” I inquired. 

“Because it was so simple,” Bothner 
replied. “Keeping in good condition is 
easy if you have the nerve to play the 
game every day. There’s no mystery in 
it. I can tell you in five minutes how to 
keep fit, but unless you have the cour- 
age and the persistence to stick to the 
job I couldn’t help you in five years. 
Right there is the ‘if? I was speaking 
about. Everybody can learn how to do 
it, but not one man in a 100 wants good 
condition so much that he'll keep work- 
ing for it.” 

“Well, how can a man make himself 
want to exercise?” I asked. 

“Tf he will take the time to look him- 
self over as thoroughly as he would look 
over his business, with his eye on efli- 
ciency, he’ll soon see that he’s got to 
exercise or break down,” said Bothner. 
“Most of us are living indoors 23 hours 
a day but just remember that the hu- 
man race has lived out in the open for 
thousands of generations right up to 
our grandfather’s time. Think what an 
upset that is! You can’t make such 4 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Business Lawmaking as I See It 


HE publie attitude toward 
rade associations has 
shown a marked change in 
the past few years. These 
inizations, once looked upon 
vith suspicion and menaced’ by the 
titrust laws, have shown them- 
selves both proper and beneficial. 
The Government and the public 
have come to realize that in working 
‘gether as friendly competitors for’ 
he common good of their respective 
ndustries trade associations bene- 
nly the industries themselves 
it the public generally. The lower- 
improvement of pro- 
hilization of business and 
loption of standards of business 
e—the principal objects of 
ssociation work—are distinct- 
n the public interest. 
We concede now that the anti- 
trust laws were aimed at eorporate 
mbinations and not at cooperative 
ellort through trade organizations 
several years the Depart- 
ment of Justice accepted the obser- 
\dam Smith that “busi- 
hess men seldom foregather with- 
t pl against the public 


ne of eosts 


ST9 


good.” THE Federal Trade Commission has 
held some 50 Trade Practice Confer- 
ences at which certain industries have 
adopted resolutions to govern their ac- 
tivities. Just what these conferences 
mean and what they aim to accomplish, sell his goods, 
Mr. Myers tells you in this article 


Ina number of eases the De- 
tment took the position that 
collection and dissemi- 
ton of tr ide statisties was un- 
ul. This position, had it been 
i d, would have denied the 
Dusiness man information 
* Was readily available to 
cient tradesman, dealing 
pen market under condi- 

: lettered competition. 
Pe : Supreme Court, in the 
Maple Flooring and Cement cases finally 
le view that “ignorance i IS a Vir- 
ind Knowledge a crime”: that com- 
‘on Means mortal combat in the 
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» MANU Aeturer may now cooperate 


lellows to obtain such knowl- 
et will enable him to steer a true 
rae between the rocks of bankruptey 
hi. oes ite—provided, of course, that 
es Tn and efficiency are not con- 


7 
ws below the mean for the in- 
ry as a whole. 
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By ABRAM F. MYERS 


Former Chairman, Federal Trade Commission 
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The realization is growing that there 
must be cooperation and forbearance 
among independent producers and 
traders if monopoly is to be averted and 
competition preserved. The public has 
seen that unrestricted competition in- 
evitably leads to concentration of busi- 
ness and wealth in the hands of a power- 
ful few not always representing the 
highest thought or finest character in the 
industry. 

That this conception of cooperation in 
industry as the preserver of fair compe- 


tition is rapidly taking root may be 
seen in the ever growing number of 
trade associations. The industry with 
a strong trade association is equipped 
to protect and regulate itself to a 
degree which, if wisely directed, will 
effectively preclude government in- 
terference by rendering such inter- 
ference unnecessary. 

Organizations of professional men 
exercise a powerful control over the 
conduct of their members and see to 
it that they conform to well estab- 
lished ethical standards. A strong 
movement is on foot to extend this 
method of self-regulation to all in- 
dustry, to be carried on independ- 
ently in some instances, and in others 
in cooperation with government 
agencies. 

Trade associations have shown 
their value in many activities. There 
is, for instance, the promotion of 
cost accounting work. This is a rec- 
ognized legitimate function of trade 
associations and is contributing sub- 
stantially to the prosperity and sta- 
bility of the nation’s business. 

In all competition price is a 
vital factor, and the proper 
pricing of products is naturally 
the first concern of the business 
man, a factor on which he needs 
all the information and help he 
can get. His responsibility in this 
particular is great. While he must 
quote a price at which he can 

he should act 
wisely and with due regard for 
the welfare of his industry as a 
whole. 
Every business man owes it to 
himself and his competitors to as- 
certain his costs as accurately as possible 
before pricing his goods. 

The man who undertakes to fix prices 
without adequate cost data will likely 
run amuck. The danger to himself ts 
creat but the danger to his competitors 
may be even greater and a whole in- 
dustry may be imperiled as a result of 
his recklessness and improvidence. 

Selling below cost to drive a particu- 
lar competitor or group of competitors 
out of business is a. conspicuous example 

(Continued on page 114) 











A State Goes into Business 


By FRED C. CHRISTOPHERSON 


HOUGH the tran- 
sition of South Da- 
kota from a bar- 
ren prairie land to 
1 well developed state in 
half a century has been lit- 
tle less than miraculous, er- 
rors have been made along 
the way, the most outstand- 
ing of which is the ill fated 
venture of the state into the 
farm-loan business. 

It is unlikely that even 
the most ardent promoters 
of the South Dakota Rural 
Credits System envisioned 
for it the mushroomlike 
cerowth that led to the issu- 
ance of $47,000,000 worth 
f bonds—and the collapse 
f the business with a spe- 
‘al tax levy of $1,000,000 
annually to check a growing 


deficit. 
The history of the state’s 
Rural Credits System be- 
gins in 1915. South Dakota 
was struggling to get ahead 
and many felt that re- 
stricted credit to farmers was one of the 
stumbling blocks. This, they said, was 
particularly true in the sparsely settled 
western half of South Dakota where diffi- 
culty was met in obtaining loans and in- 
terest rates were comparatively high. At 
the same time, it was pointed out that 
farmers in the eastern half of the state 
could expand more rapidly if credit were 
available to them at lower interest rates. 
The proponents of the Rural Credits 
System painted a pretty picture of un- 
ounded progress and prosperity with a 
great influx of settlers to avail themselves 
I wonderful opportunities, 
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A Beautiful Theory 


HEY « xpl imed that the state of South 
Dakota could borrow monev for four 


r five per cent. Then why not have the 
ee ae ere oer bulk oi 

ate pledge its credit for bulk sums and 
lend directly to the farmer at a rate of 
nterest sufficiently greater to handle the 
verhead ? It. was a beautiful theory 


The Rural Credits did not reduce inter- 
est rates exce pt in places where large pri- 
te loar 


1) companies refused to venture— 
and where the state now knows that it 
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Editorial Writer, Sioux Falls S. D. Argus-Leader 





never should have ventured—and it did 
not speed the development of the state 
west of the Missouri River. In truth, 
South Dakota has nothing to show for its 
gigantic excursion into the realm of the 
banking business except the lesson that it 
learned. 

South Dakota today is conservative. It 
is painfully and sincerely aware of the fact 
that the function of the state is to govern 
and that alone. It is appreciating the 
worth of the basic principles of govern- 
ment and regretting the day that it per- 
mitted itself to flaunt them. Realizing this, 
it is now turning its energy to more fruit- 
ful fields. It is weleoming legitimate busi- 
ness firms by loyally supporting those it 
already has and using their prosperity as 
an advertisement to others. 

The South Dakota Chamber of Com- 
merce, with the wholehearted support of 
the people generally, is cataloging the 
state’s resources and presenting them in 
an effort to develop South Dakota indus- 
trially. The state department of agri- 
culture is sounding a constant note of 
welcome to business, big and small. South 
Dakota now understands that sound, fair 
business is its best friend and is holding 








@ wane THE PUBLIC read optimistic bulletins, South Dakota’s 
the care of Dr. Politics. A special tax levy of $1,000,000 a year 


out the olive branch of cooperation in a 
most hospitable manner. 

The recital of this change of sentiment 
is a logical chapter in the story of th 
South Dakota Rural Credits System, 
story that reveals the inseparabuity ol 
public ownership and political ownership. 
South Dakota’s experience tells in a most 
graphic way the inherent dangers whe n 
a state goes into private business and this 
applies whether it be banking or mining. 


Lost Money From the First 


T was in 1915 that the first action lead- 

ing toward placing the state of South 
Dakota into the banking business was 
taken. The legislature in that year voted 
to submit te the people a change in the 
State Constitution permitting the credit 
of the state to be used for the establish- 
ment of a system of Rural Credits. Th 
people endorsed the amendment in 1916 
by a vote of 57,569 to 41,957. 

Armed with this mandate, the legisla- 
ture in 1917 passed a law providing for the 
Rural Credits System and appropriated 
$200,000 for establishing and maintaining 
it. That marked the beginning. The ter- 
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Rural Credits languished under 
was a lesson to the public 


mination came abruptly and dramatically 
in 1925 when the legislature investigated 
the system, found an alarming deficit and 
passed a law calling for the liquidation of 
its business as rapidly as could be done 
efficiently. 

No thought of disaster was apparent in 
the first few years of the operation of the 
‘ystem which passed quietly enough. 
sonds were sold and loans made on farm 
lands. Though the system began losing 
money almost from the very first day of 
its Operation, little publicity was given to 
it and the people generally forgot about 
the fact that their state was engaged in 
the banking business. 

As the years went on the bond totals 
mounted. Here and there rumors were 
heard that the Rural Credits System was 
ma bad way. There was no official sub- 
‘antiation of this and no public reports. 

In 1922 suspicion became general that. 


1] 


‘Was not well in the Rural Credits Sys- 
7 and finally a report was issued for the 
“ear ending June 30, 1922. It revealed that 
= board had sold bonds to the amount 
2 *41 0,000, and applications had been 
a d on larm loans amounting to $37,- 

‘190. In this report made in 1922, the 






Cartoons by Oscar Cesare 







Rural Credits Board explained: 

“The development of the 
Rural Credits System during 
the five years it has been in op- 
eration is a source of the ut- 
2 most gratification to the found- 
a ers of the system in this state 


“e and to the officers of the de- 


partment... . Up to this time 
it has not seemed necessary to 
the board to make more than 
four foreclosures and it is not 
anticipated that any perma- 
nent loss will result to the state 
in any of these instances.” 


Very Optimistic 


HE board, according to the 

opinions it expressed in 
this report, was exceedingly 
optimistic. It said that the de- 
partment had an earning abil- 
ity of $130,756.75 annually. 

The report of 1923 tells a 
similar story but now the 
bonds issued had mounted to 
$44 500,000 and the earning 
ability had been increased. At 
least so the board said: 

“The net earnings of the 
board now total approximate- 
ly $150,000 annually and this 
surplus will create a fund far beyond any 
loss that will be sustained in lands taken 
over by foreclosure.” 

The Rural Credits Board had lost none 
of its ability to display optimism in 1924, 
political exigencies making it extremely 
advisable to continue painting a picture of 
cheer. Its report in 1924 showed that the 
bonds issued had reached the magnificent 
total of $47,500,000 and the system, the 
board insisted, showed another annual 
gain. Admission was made, however, that 
problems were developing but they were 
treated rather lightly. Concerning them, 
the report of 1924 said: 

“The problem of prompt interest pay- 
ments is the only one that has caused the 
Rural Credits Board any anxiety, but the 
marked improvement in interest pay- 
ments in 1923 over 1921 and 1922 has 
been encouraging and the board feels that 
with one or two good crops and reasonable 
returns, this problem will be fully over- 
come. 

“The net earnings of the board will av- 
erage $100,000 annually and this surplus 
will create a fund far beyond any loss that 
will be sustained in lands taken over by 
foreclosure.” 


—and Out Again 


The irony in this was made apparent 
the following year when the legislature, 
spurred by reports of serious difficulties 
in the affairs of the board, made an inves- 
tigation. The revelations were astounding. 

It was immediately apparent there was 
a rapidly mounting deficit and that the 
affairs of the system had been handled 
laxly. Public indignation was aroused. 
A. W. Ewert of Pierre, treasurer of the 
Rural Credits Board, was called upon to 
explain several things. He was eventually 
charged with embezzlement. His long legal 
battle is a story in itself. Suffice to say that 
he was found guilty of embezzlement of 
about $200,000 of the funds of the Rural 
Credits System and is now serving an 11- 
year sentence in the penitentiary. 

The legislative investigation turned 
public sentiment against the Rural Cred- 
its System. This probe substantiated a 
widespread belief that something was se- 
riously wrong. The demand everywhere 
was to get out of the rural credits business. 
The legislature acted immediately and 
passed the law forbidding the board to 
make further expansion and calling for 
the liquidation of the department. 

Even then the people were hardly aware 
of the full extent of the probable losses of 
the system. They had been lulled into a 
feeling of false security by the optimistic 
surveys presented in prior years. A few 
political friends of the system still insisted 
that the legislative investigation was 
prompted by their enemies and the final 
reports would show an entirely different 
picture. But few paid attention to their 
explanations and subsequent reports 
clearly showed that the condition was 
fully as bad, if not worse, than that por- 
trayed by the investigation of 1925. 


Where the Money Went 


HE report of the Rural Credits de- 

partment in 1925, prepared under 
some difficulty because of the turmoil in- 
cident to the changing of administration, 
is somewhat sketchy. It shows, however, 
that the outstanding bonds totaled $46,- 
500,000 while the net mortgage loans in 
force totaled $40,470,828.66. The accrued 
and unpaid interest on mortgage loans at 
that time was $4,142,286.31. 

Some progress was made in 1926 in 
straightening out the books of the depart- 
ment in an effort to ascertain the extent 
of the losses. The Rural Credits commis- 
sioner in this report pointed out the diff- 
culty of making estimates due to the fluc- 
tuating values of farm lands. He made ref- 
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South Dakota now holds out the olive branch 
of cooperation to sound, fair business 


erence to the inherent difficulties in the 
state operation of a private business, say- 
ing in the official report: 

“We find that frequently delinquent 
borrowers have taken the income from the 
lands on which this department has loans 
and used such income to pay interest and 
obligations on other lands and that they 
have frequently been induced to mortgage 
their entire income to local creditors and 
that consequently such local creditors 
have year after year absorbed the entire 
income from lands in which the taxpayer 
through this department has the initial 
investment.” 

By this time it was clear to the people 
of the state, both business men and farm- 
ers, that the Rural Credits System had 
been an exceedingly expensive political 
football and that the situation called for 
sober judgment and an intensive applica- 
tion of sound business principles. This 
attracted the attention of many who are 
ordinarily inclined to let the other fellow 
worry about polities and affairs of gov- 
ernment. This spirit crystallized in the de- 
mand for an outstanding business man to 
take charge of the department. 


New Era Comes into Being 


HARLES M. DAY, editor of the Sioux 

Falls Argus-Leader, was among those 

who interested themselves in the solution 

of this problem and he was in a position 

to do something about it as he had con- 

tributed much to the election of Gov. 
William J. Bulow then in office. 

Mr. Day urged Governor Bulow to ap- 
point D. A. McCullough, vice president 
of the Security National Bank of Sioux 
Falls, to the office of Rural Credits com- 
missioner. Succeeding in convincing Gov- 
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ernor Bulow of the wisdom of 
his appointment, Mr. Day 
went to Mr. McCullough and, 
on the plea of state loyalty and 
service, induced him to accept 
the appointment. This marked 
the beginning of a new era in 
the management of the Rural 
Credits department. 

Mr. McCullough immediate- 
ly went to work and applied 
the knowledge and experience 
gained through many years in 
private banking business in 
South Dakota and order began 
to emerge from chaos. He made 
no effort to conceal the real 
facts and enlisted the coopera- 
tion of well-informed business 
men of the state in his effort to 
hold the Rural Credits losses to 
a minimum. 

Mr. McCullough’s first re- 
port as commissioner came out 
in 1927, a review of operations 
of the department for the year 
ending June 30, 1927. In this 
report came the first official in- 
timation of what the taxpayers 
might expect when the time 
came to pay the fiddler. It was contained 
in the following statement: 

“A tax levy to take care of the existing 
shortage in the Rural Credits department 
would appear to be a very wise and nec- 
essary provision.” 

The sad news was not long in forthcom- 
ing. On April 20, 1928, the South Dakota 
Rural Credits Board directed an annual 
tax of $1,000,000 to pay Rural Credits 
bonds and interest thereon at maturity. 
This tax is to be continued annually until 
the board changes or re- 
scinds its order. 


1929 
process of foreclosure at that time. Com- 
missioner McCullough, in an address 4: 
Yankton, S. Dak., in October, 1928, se: 
forth the condition of the department, He 
said: 

“On June 30, 1928, our loans of $26,- 
705,329.07 had an average daily earning 
ability of $4,469.86 providing it can all be 
collected, while our outstanding bonds of 
$45,000,000 cost us $6,332.84 or a daily 
loss of $1,862.98 in interest alone. This 
does not, of course, take into considera- 
tion the additional running expense of the 
department. 


Hundreds of Worthless Tracts 


“fFXHE department is carrying certain 
tracts of land on which there is no 
possible way to recover the amount in- 
vested in them. To prevent pyramiding 
by the accrual of compound interest, they 
should be disposed of at public auction 
for whatever they will bring. They are 
represented by 333 tracts of land in the 
various counties of the state comprising a 
total of 87,132 acres and an investment of 
$2.580,702.82. If they could be disposed 
of for 50 per cent of the investment, it 
would turn a liability into an asset.” 
These figures tell a bare story of the 
unfortunate culmination of South Da- 
kota’s sojourn into the field of business. 
Though losses undoubtedly were aggra- 
vated by the agricultural depression that 
was particularly acute in the early part 
of the decade, operations of the depart- 
ment revealed ingrained defects that 
would have spelled failure even in normal 
years. 
States are political organizations and 
(Continued on page 177) 


At the time that this A check shows Gaawe™ 
levy was announced, the about 400loans x ) > > 
board presented figures es- 6a Which no ine Pr a = 
timating that the deficit of terest was paid j “py ‘ 
the department on De- ‘fa 


cember 31, 1927, was $5,- 
344,836.69. The board es- 
timated further that the 
annual deficit would be 
between $673,000 and 
$973,000, depending upon 
crop conditions and the 
financial set-up of the de- 
partment. 

This brings us up to the 
latest report madeby Com- 
missioner McCullough. It 
covers affairs of the board 
for the year ending June 
30, 1928. Outstanding 
bonds of the department 
total $45,000,000. 

The department had ac- 
quired 1,573 farms at the 
time this report was made. 
This total was swelled to 
1,719 tracts of land by De- 
cember 1, 1928, with 614 
additional loans in the 
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The New Chevrolet Six Sedan Delivery 


is Meeting the Transportation 
Needs of Fleet Owners Everywhere 


Fver since its introduction, the popu- 
larity of the new Chevrolet Six Sedan 
Delivery has grown by leaps and 
bounds—for here is offered, in the 
price range of the four, exactly that 
combination of beauty, performance 
and economy which fleet operators 
everywhere desire. 


cylinder valve-in-head motor—whose 
smooth, quiet operation, flashing 
acceleration, flexibility and speed 
have set a new standard for per- 
formance in the low-price field. And 
its economy of gasoline and oil is 
so pronounced that operating costs 

are reduced to the very 





Its smart, low-swung 


minimum. 


body is built by Fisher — 
with all the mastery in 
design and craftsmanship 
for which the Fisher name 
is famous. It is powered 
by the new Chevrolet six- 





Sedan Delivery. $595 
Light Delivery $400 
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144 Ton Chassi? 945 
1% oes Chassis $65 0 


with Ca Ne 


All ace 0. b. 
factory, Flint, Mich. 








Visit your Chevrolet 
dealer today. Learn for 
yourself, from an actual 
trial load demonstration, 
that here is an ideal unit 
for your business. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


When buying a Cuevaoiet please mention Nation 
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The Extra Session of Congress 
By FRED DEWITT SHELTON 


ITH the end of the Sev- 
entieth Congress, on 
March 4, the legislative 
slate was wiped clean. On 
April 15 began the process of starting new 
bills through the numerous parliamentary 
stages that lead to laws. This extra ses- 
sion, however, was called for specific pur- 
poses and extraneous matters are to be 
kept out of the picture as much as pos- 


The tasks at hand are farm and tariff 
egislation. As a concession it seems likely 

this writing that the 1930 census bill 
ind the bill for reapportionment of the 
House of Representatives will be placed 
on the docket. Other questions will have 
to have strong backing to get considera- 
tion. 

Advocates of repeal of the 
national origins clause of the 
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There is a growing consciousness that 
our agricultural industry must be treatea 
in a variety of ways rather than by one 
cure-all dose. Tariff benefits constitute one 
method; strengthened cooperatives, rail 
and water transportation improvements, 
and tax adjustments form others. That 
means further continuous efforts through- 
out the next two years or longer to better 
the condition of the farmers. 


Tariff Legislation 


\ NEW tariff bill was slated to be pre- 
sented by the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee about April 28. It now appears that 
rates will not be boosted to the extent 
that was earlier expected. Agricultural 


convention with Cuba may be ended 
through removal of prohibition of import - 
of Cuban tobacco products in small lot- 

An effort, also, probably will be made 
to authorize creation of foreign trade 
zones in American ports where imports 
can be handled for reexport without pay- 
ment of duty. Bills for that purpose have 
been before Congress for several years. 

The flexible tariff clause of the present 
law will come in for attention. There will 
be an attempt to make it more workable 
and to simplify its application. 


Taxation 


TAX RETURNS are running so far ahead 
of Treasury estimates that we are now as- 
sured of a good-sized surplus 
at the end of the fiscal year, 





Immigration Act of 1924 are 
trying to muster strength 
enough to place this subject 
on the program. President 
Hoover favors such repeal 
and has recommended to 
Congress that it take early 
action to that effect. He al- 
ready has moved, as required 
by law, to put the measure 
into effect on July 1, 1929, 
and the chances are that 
once in effect it will remain 


“a 


The Farm Issue 


THE HOUSE Committee on 
Agriculture, after hearing tes- 
timony on farm needs, had a 
bill ready on April 15. The 
general opinion is that the 
plan for crop stabilization 
corporations financed by gov- 
ernment capital will be 
adopted. Also it is generally 
assumed that a Federal Farm 
soard will be set up to ad- 
minister any relief measure 
iuthorized. Considerable lee- 
way probably will be given to 
the Board to use its disere- 
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Economic Aphorisms 


ANY SYSTEM under which we sent out goods 
but did not receive goods back would be 
a veritable bleeding to death. 


PRACTICAL experiments will prove what 
is the line of least economic resistance. 
The notion that the state can determine 
this by law better than the individual by 
practice is absurd. 


A MATERIAL thing has no pocket, no bank- 
ing account, which will enable it to pay 
a tax. It takes a man to pay a tax. 
Economic waste may be justified on moral 


grounds, but never increasing the wealth 
of the community. 


Ir prices did not rise with a shortage, we 
might some fine day wake up to find that 
the world had eaten its last loaf. 


JOHN ST. LOE STRACHEY 


In Economics of ihe Hour 
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June 30, despite unexpected 
appropriations by Congress 
that exceeded budget esti- 
mates. Therefore, talk of tax 
reduction has started. The in- 
fluence of administration 
leaders in Congress will be 
against reduction for this 
year, at least. If prosperity 
continues at high tide for 
another year the chances for 
a tax cut will be greatly en- 
hanced. Anticipating the next 
move, the President and the 
Secretary of the Treasury 
have let it be known that the 
next cut in rates should ap- 
ply to earned incomes rather 
than to incomes from invest- 
ments. 


Length of the Session 
THE HOUSE, working un- 


der time-saving rules, will ex- 
pedite both the agricultural 
bill and the tariff bill. The 
Senate, however, permits un- 
trammeled debate and can be 
expected to consume a pro- 
longed period of time. Fur- 
thermore, the Senate Finance 








tion in dealing with agricul- 
tural emergencies. 

The hearings have brought out the com- 
plicated nature of the question Congress 
is considering. Emphasis has been given to 
land policies, scientific research, control 
of distribution, cooperative marketing and 
larm credits. Signs point to increased op- 
portunities for cooperative marketing 
associations if they are organized on a 
sound business basis. 
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rates will receive the most attention and 
will be raised in some cases. The experts 
of the Tariff Commission are being used in 
the writing of the present bill more than 
on any previous occasion. 

While no extreme overhauling of rates 
is contemplated there may be administra- 
tive changes of importance. The stale- 
mate over negotiation of a parcel-post 


Committee probably will 
hold hearings on the tariff bill 
after it is passed by the 
House. The length of the extra session, 
therefore, will depend largely on the Sen- 
ate. There is a possibility that the business 
of the session will be wound up early in 
July, but delay beyond that date is more 
likely than not. The House probably will 
recess in May returning to its task later 
in the summer after the farm and tarifi 
bills have run the gamut of the Senate. 
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The Profitable 
Floor Investment for 
Commercial Buildings 


ECAUSE he is in constant contact with it, 

always conscious of it, the floor is one part 
of the building of which the tenant is most 
critical. The finish must be perfect—smooth, 
dustproof, non-abrasive, non-absorbent, easily 
cleaned—so that he can, if desired, Operate gen- 
eral office areas without coverings. It must provide 
a perfect base for coverings where used. 


When these things are provided for in the 
beginning the floor item represents a profit-paying 
investment. Where they are overlooked main- 
tenance expense and the attitude of tenants make 
the floor an actual liability. 





Because Masterbuilt Floors, wearproof, dust- 
proof, waterproof, give owners and tenants that 
additional measure of efficient service, they have 
become the recognized standard for projects of 
the first magnitude. Masterbuilt Concrete Floors 
have been installed in such New York landmarks 
as: the New York Central Building, the Fisk 
Building, the Bush Terminal Exhibit Building, 
the New York Stock Exchange; in Chicago, the 
Pure Oil Building, Builder’s Building, Willough- 
by Tower and the Union Station; in Cleveland, 
the Union Terminal, the Union Trust Company; 
and in St. Louis, the Southwest Bell Telephone 
Building. Hundreds of other office and com- 
mercial building owners have insured their in- 
vestment in floors by the installation of Master- 
built Concrete Floors. 


The book “Plain Talk About Concrete Floors,” 
which describes the type of concrete floor that 
over two decades has proved the most profitable 
floor investment, will be sent you on request. 







NEW YORK CENTRAL BUILDING 
Warren and Wetmore, Architects 
James Stewart and Co., Inc., Contractors 


The floors throughout the New York Central 
Building—approximately a million square feet 
—are Masterbuilt with Mastermix, the integral 
hardner especially adapted for commercial 
building requirements. 
















THE MASTER BUILDERS CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


Sales Offices Factories at Cleveland, Ohio, 
in 110 Cities Buffalo, N.Y., and Irvington, N.J. 






Actual photograph of a plain cement 
floor {left} and a Masterbuilt Floor side 
by side in a Detroit building. Note 
comparative condition of the two sur- 
faces after an equal period of ordinary 


commercial and foot traffic. 








sae STF ; na ComMPANY please mention Nation’s Business 
When writing to Tue Master Buitpers CoMPANy plea 








Stimulants, 
Sedatives 


or Food ~ 


from a Health 
Standpoint 


HE desire for extreme slenderness is bringing 

serious consequences. When stimulants, sed- 

atives or drugs are substituted for the food 
needed to build health and strength, the penalty is 
certain and severe—frequently broken health and 
sometimes death. 


Half-truths are often more dangerous than false- 
hoods. While it is true that an excess of fat is 
undesirable and frequently dangerous in the later 
years of life, it is not true that young people— 
under thirty years of age—can ordinarily expect to 
have good health if they avoid wholesome body- 
building foods and persist in a rigid “re- 

ducing” diet. There are certainly more cases 


of tuberculosis among young “underweights” 


than there are among those of normal 
weight. 


During childhood and the early adult years, 
Nature demands a bodily reserve upon which 
she can draw in time of need to fight disease. 
In youth a few pounds of excess weight are a 
valuable protection against physical break- 
down. The sacrifice of this needed tissue may 
result in permanent injury, although the 
accounting may not come until years later. 


Despite the claims of faddists and selfish inter- 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has 
the privilege of consulting famous specialists on 
important questions of health. While the Metro- 
politan wishes to point out most emphatically the 
danger of too strenuous dieting at the earlier ages, 
it also wishes to stress, no less emphatically, the “3 
danger of overweight at the older ages. : 4 
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ests, there is no mystery today 1n what constitutes 
an intelligent diet. The doctor who would not 
hesitate to prescribe a stimulant or a sedative in 
case of emergency, would forbid their use in place 
of needed foods. 


A famous health expert was asked bluntly, “Do 
you think stimulants are harmful to everybody, no 
matter in what degree the. stimulants are used?” 
He said, ““Not always, but everyone should try to 
put himself in such fit physical condition that he 
will not need or desire artificial stimulation. The 
hunger for stimulants is an indication of weakness 
and evidence of improper diet or other in 
correct living habits.” 


Certain practices trick the appetite and dull 
the desire for nourishing food. When the de- 
mands of a normal appetite are too frequently 
denied, the appetite may be lost and food be 
made repugnant. 


Perhaps it is too late to talk to older people 
stubbornly set in wrong habits, but if the 
fathers and mothers of tomorrow will eat 
properly, exercise properly, work properly, 
sleep, breathe, stand, walk—yes—and think 
properly, they and their children will have 


=.= <\ better health and longer lives. 


_ Our booklet, “Overweight”, tells the best methods 
to control these evils. It also tells what you should 
weigh considering your age and height. Ask for 
Booklez 59-U. which will be mailed free. Address 
Booklet Department, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York, N. Y. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY=NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Pol icyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 


When writing to Metropo.ttan Lire INsurance Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


On modern roads tracks are assigned and switches set by means of buttons and tiny levers 


Backaches Go Out of Railroading 


HERE was a time when 
railroad men could look 

the whole world in the 

face, sleep undisturbed by 

ims of conscience and accept 
without blushing the paymaster’s 
me nthly dole. You see, in the not- 
‘o-good old times, when railroads 
‘ere operated by main strength 
and ay kwardness, the hired hands 
vorked for a living; they certainly 


1 


qualy 


_vut in these degenerate days? 
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While Henry Ford was dreaming 
out a workless world, railroad 
“igement went right ahead and 
phed its share thereof. Now rail- 
“ou men toil not, neither do they 
i dita the greater part of rail- 
= Operation is automatic and 
“Test Is accomplished by pushing 
; and looking busy. 
«il eh erwiRe, would it be pos- 
he igy railroads to meet satisfac- 
which —— for transportation 
since +] 1 increased 191 per cent 
pe “¢ beginning of the present 
Mury while population was in- 


itt 
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By CHARLES F. CARTER 


BROWN BROS 

NEW YORK 
The old-time switch tower stood like a rob- 
ber baron’s lookout, often in the loneliness 
of an isolated junction, begirt with windows 
and presided over by a veteran who did his 
daily dozen on the shining handles 


creasing only 50 per cent—demands 
which, measured in ton-miles per 
capita, are equivalent to eight times 
the volume of traffic carried in 
Great Britain? 

Yes, sir, railroading was too much 
like work to be contemplated with 
equanimity when dad was a boy. 
No 16 hour Jaw hindered the flow 
of interstate commerce—at least, 
not until 1908. When a freight 
train, shepherded by a dispatcher 
popularly believed to be incapable 
of “making a meeting point be- 
tween a thirsty Dutchman and a 
stein of beer,” staggered into the 
terminal after 18 or 20 hours on the 
road the crew could count on find- 
ing a message from the dispatcher 
at the opposite end of the division 
somewhat to this effect, 

“Come right back here. I am so 
lonely without you.” 

Everybody thereupon would gob- 
ble sandwiches with one hand while 
turning the engine with the other. 
Then they would grab a few cars— 
14 loads made a full train over the 
hills on some railroads on the 
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thither edge of the corn belt—and double 
right back over the length of the division. 
When, in the course of human events, 
they reached their destination it was ten 
to one that again they would find await- 
ing them a message from the dispatcher 
in substance as follows, 

“Go right back, now, and see how far 
you have traveled.” 

So they would go on, doubling and re- 
doubling the road in a continuous joy 
ride, until they forgot which way they 
were going. 

There was no lack of sustained interest, 
either. There were no block signals and 
other train crews sometimes got mixed 
on train orders. The engineer had to main- 
tain a sharp lookout ahead in the hope 
of seeing the other fellow’s smoke in 
time to stop and thus avoid the more 
unpleasant consequences of a meeting 
between stations. Also he had to manip- 
ulate throttle, Johnson bar, whistle and 
other appurtenances by sheer muscle, 
listen for knocks and pounds in the ma- 
chinery, sniff for hot boxes and do sun- 
dry other things which, in the aggregate, 
kept him as busy as a dog fighting 


sn ikes. 


The Engines Ate Coal 
b bem the engineer had a soft snap en- 


vied by the fireman until he was “set 
up"; then he wondered what he could 
have seen in an engineer’s job. Envy, 
however, was intermittent. While run- 
ning, the fireman was too much occupied 
to waste energy on uncharitable emo- 
tions. He was down on deck with his 
trusty number three scoop ladling coal 
into an insatiable firebox, 15 pounds to 
a scoopful, lour scoops to an average 
dose, the first scoop of the succeeding 
treatment following hard upon the 
fourth of the preceding. Those little old 
eight wheel locomotives did not have 
enough tractive power to pull a setting 
hen off her nest; but, la, me! how they 
could eat up coal! 
At coaling stations the engine men had 
a nice rest. That is to say, the engineer 
got down and oiled round, then with soft 
hammer and monkey wrench he cobbled 
up the old mill to make it hold together 
until they reached the terminal. The fire- 
man, during his resting spell, climbed to 
the back of the tank and exhumed from 
the wet cinders there a slash bar and ash 
hoe. With the former he returned to the 
cab in which the air by this time was so 
thick with dust from the coal being taken 
on board that he had to cut holes in it to 
see to break up clinkers with the slash bar 
and ram them through the grate. After 
that he crawled beneath the engine with 
the ash hoe and cleaned the ash pan— 
that is, if he was not suffocated by the hot 
gases, or did not become panic-stricken 
thinking the engineer was about to start 
the engine. 
The fireman did not mind this chore so 
much because he knew that the next step 
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was to pull down to the water tank to take 
water. While standing on the spout to 
hold it in the manhole and throwing the 
rest of his weight on the valve rope he 
could count on a nice shower bath. In 
Winter the water on his clothes would 
freeze, thus affording protection from the 
wind. 

Every few days the engine men would 
get something to eat, if they had the fore- 
sight to requisition an extra tallow pot 
and take some potatoes, a steak and a loaf 
of bread along with them. The potatoes 
could be laid in the cup-shaped aperture 
formed by the jacket on top of the steam 
dome around the whistle and pop valve. 
If properly covered with cotton waste 





EWING GALLOWAY, N. Y. 


The brakeman had to ride on top most 
of the time toying with the handbrake 


they would be nicely baked by the time the 
coffee, made in the extra tallow pot lean- 
ing affectionately against the boiler head 
on the shelf above the fire door, was ready. 

Then, when the dispatcher laid them 
out an hour or so to wait for a belated 
passenger train, they could broil the steak 
over a scoop of coals and feast like kings, 
assuming that kings ever feasted like that. 

And, oh, the glorious lay-overs they 
used to have! Every time an absent- 
minded dispatcher forgot to double them 
back over the road without a pause the 
engine men had a lovely rest. In those 
rest periods the engineer would hurry 
right down to the round house where he 
would clean the headlight on his engine 
and fill the lamp, for that was the engi- 
neer’s immemorial privilege. 

After that he packed pistons and valve 
stems and pumps, likewise all the valves 
in the cab every time the boiler was 
washed out and looked his engine over to 
see how many defects he missed when 
turning in his work report. If he hurried 
fast enough he might get through by the 
time he was called to go out. 
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The fireman devoted his lay-over to 
polishing the jacket and its brass bands 
and the brass jacketed steam dome ani| 
sand box and cylinders and steam chest: 
and all the bright work in the cab ani| 
blacked the smokestack and front end. 
Of course, if he could not finish it: all he 
could do the rest when lying on side tracks 
on the trip, and thus avoid becoming mus- 
cle bound and lazy. 

Brakemen, too, had a perennial picnic 
All the head man had to do was to ride 
over the road comfortably ensconced on 
the forward sixteenth part of the fireman's 
seat box and welcome the advent of the 
pay car once a month—at least, that was 
his understanding before winning the coy- 

eted privilege of going railroading. 

His forecast was correct, except tha! 
he had to ride out on top most of the 
time toying with the hand or “Arm- 
strong” brakes as it was facetiously 
called to ease the train down hills and 
stop it at stations and while switching, 
since air brakes on freight equipment 
were unknown except on a few western 
mountain roads. He also threw switches, 
made couplings, helped load and unload 
way freight and a few things like that. 
If he did venture into the cab for a 
moment a marble-hearted engineer im- 
mediately ordered him to pull down coal 
within reach of the fireman. 

You may remember that in former 
days railroads were not outlined in 
continuous black belt of cinders as they 
are now. That was because the heal 
brakeman, while at his post on the hur- 
ricane deck of box cars, caught all the 
cinders down his neck or in his hip pock- 
ets. The Black Bottom, Charleston and 
other alleged modern dance steps are 
but an old time brakeman’s remem- 
bered contortions while glowing cinders 
wended their torrid way down his back 
from collar to sock. 


Little Provoking Incidents 


OST trains had more or less switch- 

ing to do and that was a great pleas- 
ure in days when stub switches were de 
riguer. In a stub switch the square ends of 
the movable rails met the square ends of 
the fixed rails. Under the ardent rays of 
an August sun rails not infrequently ex- 
panded until their square ends would be 
wedged together as firmly as if welded. 
Finding the switch lever impotent, the 
brakeman in such a case would borrow the 
fireman’s coal hammer to batter the rails 
apart, pounding and sweating to an obli- 
gato of invective that no gentleman would 
want his pastor to hear. When in an access 
of frenzy, he broke the handle of the coal 
hammer, the fireman would come in strong 
on the chorus. 

All sidings on all railroads were down 
hill in both directions judging by the dis- 
tance a string of cars would run in switch- 
ing. As the engineer would do no more 
than shut off and let ’em drift, the brake- 
man had to make all stops by main 
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Pontiac welcomes the 


test of accurate 
operating cost 








7 
War more serious problem confronts the busi- 
* ness executive today than that of cutting sales and 
\ distribution costs? 


ui And what more logical solution of an important 
re phase of that problem than to apply Pontiac econ- 
n- omy to your business car operating costs? 


For, in addition to those features which made pre- 
vious models so economical for commercial use, 
the New Pontiac Big Six has many brand new 
points of advanced design, the value of which is 
sure to be reflected in still greater savings. 


It is a bigger, sturdier car. Its bodies by Fisher 
have the rugged hardwood and steel construction 
which means greater durability. There is new long 
ite in the larger, more powerful L-head engine 
with its full-pressure oiling system—with its big 
a ‘3-pound crankshaft, counter-weighted to reduce 
“ ; Htinn pressure at high speeds and increase 
d. h oothness of operation—with its G-M-R cylinder 


ek ™ 4 . o 
a ad which eliminates roughness, reduces spark- 
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When buying a New Pontiac Bie Six please mention Natior 





The Coupe, $745 * Body by Fisher 


‘knock to a minimum and increases the power 


output. 


You will be astonished by the extent to which these 
Pontiac features remove that most costly element 
in distribution—lost time for the salesman. The 
incredibly large savings they effect in this way, and 
in many others, are quickly revealed wherever the 
test of accurate operating cost figures is applied. 


Pontiac welcomes such tests. Let us hear from you. 
A letter to the Fleet Department at the factory 
will bring you our valuable Fleet User’s Plan, a 
copy of the interesting book ‘‘Experiences of Vari- 
ous Companies in Handling Automobiles with 
Salesmen,”’ and complete information about the 
many advantages offered to business car users by 
the New Pontiac Big Six. 


Pontiac Big Six, $745 to $895, f. o. b. Pontiac, Michigan, plus 
delivery charges. 





Consider the delivered price as well as the list price when comparing 
automobile values. . . . Oakland-Pontiac delivered prices include only 
reasonable charges for delivery and financing. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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eing that ten brakes out of nine 
ler and the rest would not 
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Couplings Didn’t Always Couple 
arab NGS were made with links and 


pins. There were round pins and flat 
pins of assorted sizes, links long, short and 
crooked made of iron flat, round and of va- 
rious diameters. No drawbar would take 
a link or pin not especially designed for 
it; and, as no two master car builders 
could agree on drawbar design or the 
height above the rail a drawbar should be, 
making a coupling was somewhat of an 
undertaking. 

The engineer would be signaled to slack 
back and slack ahead in attempts to make 
misfit couplings work until in his frenzy 
the poor man would bite chunks out of 
the boiler head. Making couplings was 
hard on fingers and legs and such. You 
could tell how long a brakeman had been 
railroading in the good old days by the 
number of fingers he didn’t have. When a 
brakeman ran out of fin- 


nIimMs 


gers the railroad company 
17 1 1° : 
would make him a con- 
ductor he had stubs 
7 7 
long enough to hold a lead 
+] 
pencil. 
raat 1] sc + 
But all that is past and 


gone. Now, if you were to 
mention stub switches to a 
railroad man he would not 
know what you were talk- 
ing about. He would be 
equally in the dark about 
link and pin couplers if 
the Santa Fe had not 
thoughtfully preserved 
specimens set on posts in 
station lawns, placarded 
“Lest We Forget”: though 
why anybody should want 
to remember, the Santa 
Fe does not explain. 

To make clear the ex- 
traordinary progress in 
railroad operation suppose 
we begin with the promis- 
cuous assemblage of cars 
in a terminal yard. A clerk 
takes a st ick of waybills 
and clatters off on a tele- 
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type the car numbers, initials, kind of 
load and destination, all of which 1s 
simultaneously reproduced in all the tow- 
ers in the yard handling cars in a given 
direction. 

A switch engine powerful enough to 
push Mount Rainier into the Pacific 
Ocean gets behind a mile or so of cars 
whose descriptions have been teletyped 
and begins pushing them over the hump, 
which is an artificial hill down which cars 
run by gravity. At the summit of the 
hump a lonely pin puller with a copy of 
the teletyped switch list in one hand lifts 
levers with the other to uncouple cars as 
they pass. 

At the bottom of the hump another 
lonely man in an elevated glass cage with 
his copy of the teletyped switch list on a 
musi¢e rack plays a symphony in trans- 
portation on the keyboard before him, 
noiseless, to be sure, but none the less in- 
spiring. Tiny levers and buttons operate 
electrical car retarders and switches by 
which each car is guided on to any one of 
20 to 40 tracks and its speed regulated so 
carefully that it will touch standing cars 





ONCE the train dispatcher’s office was a grimy 
place where the decorative features Consisted 
principally of a smoky oil lamp and a loud- 
ticking alarm clock. But nowadays the train 
dispatcher and his assistant sit at a shining 
desk laden with loud-speaking telephones and 
other efficient ultra-modern devices 
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just hard enough to couple; for educa} 
self-reliant cars of this modern day wou.) 
scorn assistance in making couplings. 

Car retarders as installed on more ); 
to-date big railroads eliminate a youns 
army of car riders, greatly accelerate t}) 
movement of traffic, reduce costs of yar) 
operation and abolish one of the mos 
fruitful sources of accidents. Without any- 
body getting his fingers dirty or exerting 
himself enough to work up an appetite, 
the many hundreds of cars that pas: 
through a big terminal yard daily are 
classified. 





Lonely, but Not Quiet 


T would be terribly lonely for the four 

or five men who now do the work form- 
erly done by a couple of hundred if their 
solitary towers were not equipped with 
loud speaking telephones so that all can 
hear everything said by any of the other: 
Unfortunately, business seriously inter- 
feres with gossip. 

Meanwhile the division superintenden: 
after lighting a fresh cigaret, asks his chi 
clerk what the weathe: 
forecast is. Upon being 1: 
formed that a gale wit! 
snow and sleet is sweeping 
westward from the Atlan 
tic, he expresses the opin- 
ion that the K-3-q-exe- 
this being the official des- 
ignation of the class of en- 
gines assigned to fast 
freight service, oughtn’t to 
be given more’n so many 
tons eastbound tonight 
which opinion is conveyed 
to the yardmaster. 

At the latter’s office 2 
clerk behind a drayload 01 
waybills, on being in- 
formed of the decree, be- 
gins “weighing” out the 
trains. With the butt end 
of a pencil and a vacant 
mind he twirls the dial 0! 
a tonnage computer which 
does his thinking for him 
automatically adding 
or subtracting from, or 
standing pat on, the total 
weight of each car by 3 

(Continued on page 134) 
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ADDING - BOOKKEEPING - CALCULATING AND BILLING MACHINES 
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Typewriter 
Bookkeeping Machine 


Note These Nine Outstanding Burroughs Features— 


Automatic tabulation between columns. 


Automatic alignment of figures — dollars 
under dollars; cents under cents. 


0 in key depressions may be corrected 
fore amount is printed or added. 


Automatic punctuation of amounts. 


Balances and totals pri i 
7 printed by depressing a 
single key. (No copying from dials.) i 


6. 
he 
3. 


%. 


Credit balance ae printed in red 


and designated with symbol “CR”. 


Closed account automatically designated 


with symbol “O”. 


Electric return of carriage. 


A fast electric adding, listing and subtract- 
ing machine for proof-listing, general 
adding, and so on. 


Call the local Burroughs office for more infor- 
mation or a demonstration on your own work. 
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He bitterly reproached the patron for giving the bank 
a bad name by daring to be hurt in front of the door 





The Banks Want Bigger Bankers 


By JONATHAN C. ROYLE 


Editor-in-Chief, Business News Service, Consolidated Press Association 


/} \ 
. ; 
OOM at the top? There is ’ , need for such consolidations 1s 
so much room on the // growing instead of diminishing. 
top floors of the banking =a ae = To head these combinations, men 
and financial edifices of Ls (/ \ of vision and imagination are being 
the United States that the occu- ry [rm \ sought as well as those with a 


pants get lonesome. There are 
scores of eight-room apartments 
vacant with the landlords just clam- 
oring to redecorate according to 
the desires of tenants. The bank 
mergers and consolidations, which 
have been a feature of the financial 
world in the last two years, have 
set up an insistent demand for 
banking executives of a ealiber big 
enough to handle the augmented 
concerns. The supply has been en- 
tirely unequal to the increasing de- 
mand. 


knowledge of banking practice and 
traditions. It is doubtful, according 
to many financiers, whether the 
banking industry possesses these 
men. Executives of the future 10 
many instances may be chosen from 
other lines of endeavor. 

Banks will be bought this year 
or absorbed into the big chains not 
for the purpose of securing addi- 
tional assets or territory or con- 
nections, but to capture efficient 
and much desired executives who 
can be lifted at once into places 0! 
the highest responsibility and given 
complete freedom of action. 

This trend is already observable. 
A New York financier, who has just 
Clients used to come to the bank with their bought a number of banks m a 
hats in their hands and with contrite hearts nearby district and consolidated 


This shortage is certain to con- 
tinue. The merger movement of the 
banks has just begun. There are to- 
day a half dozen mergers in pros- 
pect for every one that has taken 
place in the last two years and the 
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simplified Industrial Housing 
STANDARDIZED 


STEEL BUILDINGS 
YTRUSCON 


from Stock Units — all Types and Sizes 
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SERIES '‘B"' TYPE 4-M 











For Factories, Warehouses, Shops, Garages, Service 
Buildings, or any other One-Story Industrial Building 


You obtain the greatest value in Truscon Buildings because 
they are made of standardized stock units, all manufactured 
in the Truscon plant. You have a wide choice in types, sizes 
and arrangements so as to meet your individual require- 
ments. Truscon Buildings are fireproof throughout with 
‘steel windows, steel doors and insulated steeldeck roofs. 
Prompt delivery and quick erection assure early occupancy. 


Truscon Engineers will be glad to confer with you or your 
architect or contractor offering quotaiions and suggestions 
without obligation on your part. Write for literature. 


Truseon Steel Company + Youngstown, Ohio 
STEEL BUILDING DIVISION 


THE SECRET 


Engineering and Sales Offices in The Truscon Laboratories, Detroit, 
Principal Cities. Factories in Foreign Trade Div., 90 West St., New 
Youngstown, Cleveland, Detroit, York; The Trussed Concrete Steel Co. 

of Canada, Ltd., Walkerville, Ontario. 


Los Angeles and Japan. 





OF SUCCESS 


When writing to Truscon Stee. Company please mention Nation's Business 
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An EDUCATIONAL FORCE 


THAT HAS EARNED THE CONFIDENCE 
of Modern Business 


THE present widespread interest in adult educa- 
tion has brought forcibly to the attention of busi- 
ness men and educators the problem of the grown 
worker, denied vocational training in his school 
days, who wishes to extend his knowledge and 
increase his efficiency. 

To the International Correspondence Schools 
this is not a new subject. Adult education has been 
their business for thirty-eight years. It was in 1891 
that the I. C. S. undertook, virtually single-handed, 
to solve the wage-earner’s study problem on a prac- 
tical basis. At that time an ambitious worker who 
felt the need of further education along the line of 
his employment had only one place to turn—the 
new school of home instruction that was growing 
up in Scranton. He was carefully and conscien- 
tiously taught, and if he had the character to match 
his training, he invariably became more valuable 
to his company. 

It was not long before far-seeing executives 
began to appreciate the possibilities in this new 
idea. They recommended students for instruction 
and proved for themselves the benefits of the 
I. C. S. system. Since that time the vast growth 
of the International Correspondence Schools has 
been paralleled by the development of a well- 
founded confidence on the part of employers 
everywhere. 

The I. C. S. has become the right arm of Indus- 
try. Thousands of its students, past and present, 
occupy responsible positions as foremen, superin- 
tendents and managers in the organizations where 


they work. And as new conditions demand an 
increasingly high proportion of trained men in 
nearly every field, industrial and business leaders 
are depending more and more strongly upon the 
International Correspondence Schools to give their 
workers this training. Even executives with college 
degrees find in I. C. S. courses the specific knowl- 
edge which their work demands and for which a 
general education has not fitted them. More than 
eight per cent of all I.C.S.students are college men. 

Modern business has a right to expect four 
things from an institution that offers educational 
service to its employees: 

1. Appreciation of the employer’s point of view 
and willingness to co-operate with him in helping 
the student select the courses that will be most 
useful in his work. 

2. Sound, competent instruction and the best 
possible texts. 

3. The financial ability to fulfill every obligation. 

4, A sincere interest in every student’s progress 
and the encouragement that will keep him studying 
until he has acquired the training heeneeds. 

These are matters of principle with the I. C. S., 
and have been for a generation. Upon their scrupu- 
lous observance has been reared a structure of bust- 
ness confidence such as few enterprises have been 
privileged to enjoy. 


Mth & Vad 


President 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 


FOUNDED 1891 


SCHOOLS 


SCRANTON, PENNA. 


When writing to InternationaL CorresPonneNnce ScHoois please mention Nation’s Business 
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- discussing the matter of per- 
sonnel of the new organization recently. 
" \v only worry,” he said, “is the 
sien of an executive to head the or- 
angation. 1 will leave in (President 
“sb largest of the merged banks) for 
+] am afraid he does not meas- 
are U the requirements. If- he does 
ot | will pick out another bank with 

sood executive, buy that and put the 


+ man in his place.” 
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Thinkers Are Wanted 


» be confined to men from New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston or other 
yee financial centers. Men who can 
‘ink in terms of hundreds of millions 


and billions are wanted, not men who 
have handled huge sums at some one 
else's instance. One southern banker has 
been offered positions in the largest firms 
in the country because he is that type of 
man, So far he has preferred to do his 
thinking and his consolidating for him- 
self, even though he dealt with units 
comparatively small. 

The banks themselves are responsible 
for the lack of high-class executives. 
Training for big jobs has been lament- 
ably lacking. For years, advancement in 
the banks was as slow as promotion in 
the Army in peace time. Salaries were so 
notoriously low that it was a source of 
constant wonder how bank employes 
lived. Certainly the salaries were so small 

preclude any contact with outside 
rests beyond those contained in. the 

E and O to Z ledgers. A young fel- 
low went into a bank as a runner, worked 

way laboriously to a teller’s window, 
i he were lucky, became an assist- 

t cashier before old age overtook him. 

That kind of training stultified ambi- 

n, narrowed vision, and killed imagi- 
nation. The writer once attended the an- 
nual banquet of one of the largest finan- 
cial institutions in New York. In that big 
assembly no steel and flint of wit or 
repartee could strike a spark of initiative 
irom a single diner. They laughed at the 
luzzy old jokes of the master of cere- 
monies, a vice president, when they got 
‘he signal. They applauded at a nod from 
‘he head bookkeeper. They sang when 
they were told to do so. 

_ Finally an old gentleman arose and de- 
ivered an impassioned speech on success 
and how to attain it. He stressed faith- 
‘ness and sticking to one’s job as the 
Ree essentials and elosed by remind- 
ng his hearers that he had been with the 
“nk lor 49 years. Feeling that the speak- 
‘T must be at least the chairman of the 
road, Lasked who he was. I learned that 
‘was the superintendent of the safe- 
. vaults, a step above the night 
‘atchman since he worked in the day 


ume, 
P Now bank employes are encouraged. to 
NINK 98 wea ae 

|< 4S Well as to add and subtract and 
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‘Py and divide. They are being 


{oe new banking chiefs are not going 
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given real training which will fit them 
eventually for high financial positions 
and responsibilities. It will be 15 years, 
however, before the new crop of execu- 
tives is matured and developed. 

For the banking brains of the United 
States realize that “Old Eagle Eye,” the 
banker with the cold eye and with ice 
water in his veins, is as dead as the dodo. 
The public now is impervious to the 
flashing glance sharpened by constant 
“looking for the best of it,” and it has 
discovered how easy the ice water can be 
turned off. 

Clients used to come to the bank with 
their hats in their hands and with humble 
and contrite hearts. They were palsied 
by the cold eye behind the mahogany 
desk. The banker knew them all and just 
how much he could loan them with safe- 
ty. He proceeded to loan them about 
half that amount. The banker knew per- 
sonally the business of his clients and 
their backgrounds, and the commercial 
banking business presented few major 
complications. 

Moreover, the financial executive 
avoided complications because he de- 
manded subservience on the part of bor- 
rowers. Modern executives tell with glee 
the story of the country banker who 
rushed out to where a bank patron was 
lying after being struck by a sign that had 


63 
fallen from the bank building. The banker 
reproached the injured man bitterly for 
daring to be hurt in front of the bank, col- 
lecting a crowd, and giving the bank “a 
bad name.” 


It’s a Case of Mutual Benefit 


OWADAYS clients feel that they are 
iN doing the bank as much of a favor as 
the bank is doing them when they bor- 
row money on good security. The trans- 
action, they feel, is one of mutual benefit 
and they wish it to be treated as such. 
Moreover, there are many banks and 
competition is severe. All the client has 
to do, if he is given the ice-water treat- 
meut, is to take his collateral around the 
corner to another bank. And the bankers 
know it. 

This fact has developed a breed of 
executives who are human and who know 
how to mix. They know how to speak 
their client’s language and they play his 
games and share his interests. A lot of 
jokes are current about bankers’ hours 
but many a bank executive gets a lot 
more business on the golf course, at the 
opera, around the clubs or over a bridge 
table than he could obtain by sitting be- 
hind a glass-topped desk. 

The old type of commercial banking, 
which, when all was said and done, con- 




















A young fellow began as a runner and, if lucky, be- 
came assistant cashier before old age overtook him 
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sisted of getting money at four per cent 
or less and loaning it on good security at 
six, today plays only a minor part in 
banking activities. As competition grew 
keener, the old stock of goods had to be 
augmented. Clients had to be attracted 
and it was necessary to take on new lines 
to dress the window and fill the show 
eases. The trust company business has 
grown to extraordinary proportions; the 
development of America’s foreign trade 
has necessitated international connections 
and affiliations. 

Banks have become the largest man- 
agers of estates and are executors of 
hundreds of thousands of wills. Patrons 
demand service and they receive it, such 
service ranging all the way from buying 
school books and sending pocket money 
to children to securing shoot-the-chutes 
equipment for Borneo chieftains. The 
banks are acting as advisers to thou- 
sands of investors. 

Hence it was a natural step that the big 
commercial banks should take on invest- 
ment banking and the sale and distribu- 
tion of financial issues as part of their ac- 
tivities. The vice president of one huge 
bank and trust company, just formed by 
consolidation, declares that this expansion 
is bound to continue. 

“The modern bank,” he said, “is grow- 
ing to be like a chain drug store where 
one can buy anything from a lettuce 
sandwich to Ford parts. Every time one 
of our competitors shows a new line in 
his windows, we have to meet it’ with a 
similar line or another which will have 
equal power of attraction.” 

These are the conditions which are be- 
hind the insistent call for broad-minded, 
up-to-date bank officials for the higher 
posts. They must know as much or more 
of most other businesses than they know 
of banking. 


The Requisites for an Executive 


HE modern executive must not only 

know his client’s business as well as the 
latter does himself, but he must be pos- 
sessed of the social amenities and be pre- 
pared to arrange a wedding or a funeral 
and attend either in the proper regalia if 
necessary. He must know stocks and 
bonds, the trends of markets and for- 
eign exchange, and political conditions at 
home and abroad. He musf cultivate a 
wide acquaintance. Or, what is better 
still, he must have the ability to obtain 
assistants who can and will do all those 
things more effectively than he does. 

Is it any wonder that there are va- 
cancies at the top? 

Nowadays no small amount of the 
banking business of the country is done 
on a basis of personal character. It was 
the proud boast of the old time banker 
that he could read character. 

“I can read them like a book,” was 
his favorite boast. 

But a man can read only so many 
books and the up-to-date bank deals with 
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too many clients for one man to read 
the characteristics of all. In place there- 
of, the modern banker reads his clients’ 
checks. 

Few people stop to think how little 
of their lives and motives is hidden from 
their banker and how much can be read 
from the little perforated slips which 
start out “Pay to the order of.” If a man 
is leading a double life, his cancelled 
checks will show it almost inevitably. If 
he is playing the stock market or gambling 
on the horses, the checks unveil the se- 
cret. They indicate what rent he pays, 
how much his wife spends for clothes, 
what it costs him for electric light, gas, 
and telephone and whether he pays his 
rent or his coal bills promptly. 


A Blot That’s Never Erased 


MAN’S checks are an open book which 

can be read far more easily than his 
countenance. The modern banker pre- 
fers the more accurate method. A man 
may tangle with the law and may go to 
prison and the fact may be forgotten and 
never count against him, but a blot on the 
record of his bank deals is never erased 
and the step aside from the paths of com- 
mercial honor is never forgiven. 

Such information concerning custo- 
mers is frequently exchanged among 
banks in all sections of the country. In 
fact, it is becoming the usual thing for 
the larger banks to buy blocks 
of stock in banks in the various 
smaller industrial and com- 
mercial centers so that they 
will have the advantage of in- 
formation on the men and 
businesses there, 


If a man is playing the stock market 
his cancelled checks reveal the fact 


It is surprising how speedy this inter- 
change of information has become. For 
example, an investment banker in New 
York recently had an application from 
a bond broker in one of the smaller cities 
of the state to handle part of an issue 
the New York house was putting out 
‘The New York house naturally wanted 
full information about the applicant be- 
fore entering an association of that sort. 
A query was sent out to the up-state 
city at 9 a. m. Before noon the invest. 
ment bankers knew why the applicant’s 
stenographer had left two weeks before. 
how much he was behind with his bill at 
the hotel where he lived, how much his 
bootlegger cost him, and how much he had 
been offered for his automobile, along 
with other and perhaps more pertinent 
information. 

With that kind of service at his beck 
and call, the modern bank head has time 
to give to constructive thought and plan- 
ning. Where the trick comes in is that he 
must also have the capacity to give to 
such plans. That is why men—like N. L 
Jonas and A. P. Giannini—who have 
built up huge banking chains do not hes- 
itate a moment to buy a bank merely to 
get a man who can think constructively 
and along progressive lines. One success- 













ful executive attributes his rise to the 
fact that during and after the war, while 
he was a bookkeeper in a branch bank 
with a big foreign clientele, he got used 
to dealing in billions and trillions o! 
marks. 

“Setting down that many ciphers used 
to scare me,” he said, “until I came to 
realize that in real money the sums were 
almost absurdly small. 

“The only difference between running 3 
large and a small banking business lies 1n 
not letting the ciphers mean anything to 
you. The policy is right or wrong whether 
the sum involved is $2,000 or 2,000 mil- 
lions.” 

The elevators are waiting to shoo! 
those with foresight and vision up to the 
top of the financial world. 
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Directors’ Room of the Bowman Dairy Company, Chicago, showing the “CLEMCO" Emerson Suite as 
installed by Marshall Ficld and Company, Chicago 


In Terms of Profit 


OF FINE office earns a profit by the good impressions created 
upon callers—employees— upon yourself. It generates a feel 
ing of trust—of respect— of achievement. 


Distinction in design, rare beauty of precious woods and 


exclusive construction features are incorporated into Fine 
Office Suites by “CLEMCO”. 


We will mail you ‘'Pointers In Planning An Office’”’ and 
Floor Plan Material when requested on your letterhead 


THE CLEMETSEN CO., 3432 Division Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Export Office, 17 Moore Street, New York City 


Nation-wide Service Through the Better Office Furniture Representatives 
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When writing to THe CLemerson Co. please mention Nation’s Business 


Why People Leave 


By DON FRANCISCO 


Lord & Thomas and Logan, Los Angeles, 


FIND that nearly 200 years ago, 
an Englishman made a study of 
travelers, and set. down what he be- 
lie ved were the Ir reasons for leav- 

ing home. The reasons were three, health, 
curiosity, and business. Among the busi- 
ness travelers he included those who left 
their country for their country’s good— 
that 1S, to escape the law. 

The present-day community advertis- 
ing man finds more reasons than these 
three, and is obliged to make a closer 
analysis than did the Rev. Laurence 
Sterne when “Sentimental Journey” was 
written. Sterne’s purpose was literary, 
whereas the advertising man must at- 
tract travelers to a particular section of 
the country or the world. 

In the Eighteenth Century, travel was 
for the rich. Comparatively few persons 
could afford the “Grand Tour” of France 
and Italy, which was sup- 
posed to finish off the 
education of the 
aristocrat, the event of a 
lifetime. Stagecoach and 
sailing ship provided the 
only means of covering 
ground, unless the trav- 
eler walked. 

Today, people travel 
whenever they have a 


voung 


Once travel was for the rich, 
but today people travel when- 
ever they have time to spare 





Decorations by Don Millar 


little spare time. They have 
the railroad, ocean liner, 
motor bus, automobile, air- 
plane and dirigible. They 
carry hundreds of millions 
of dollars in spending money. 
And to any community they 
can be induced to visit they 
bring growth, because a cer- 
tain percentage may be per- 
suaded to stay, building 
homes, starting business enterprises and 
making investments. 

So the advertising man must know 
more about travelers than did Sterne. 
He must know more about travelers 
than they knew about themselves. 

I am an advertising man and have 
spent a dozen vears studying travelers of 
every kind, for the purpose of attracting 
them to a certain locality. Going a little 
further than the gentle 
author of “Sentimental 
Journey,” I have tabu- 
lated the motives that set 
people roving. I list desire 
for change, desire for 
amusement, desire for 
something to boast about, 
interest in scenery and 
history, contrasts in cli- 
mate, desire for educa- 
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tion, health seeking 
and opportunity. 

Let us look at thes 
motives, as advertising 
men, and see how each 
can be utilized. 

The desire fo! 
change is present in 
most people from th 
time the child is able 
to plead, “Tell me 4 
story,” until the bored old grandparent 
slips out the back gate and runs away 
from his daughter-in-law. For old peo- 
ple run away from home almost as much 
as children, and are found in the rail- 
road stations of every large city. 

To want to get out of ourselves, by 
every possible means, is a basic human 
urge. We go to the movies, read storie- 
and travel to escape the routine of offic 
and household duties. 

“Come with me, and I will make lif 
romantic, adventurous, different,” says 
the advertising man, and when people 
are promised thrills, they will find them 
under the very eyes of natives who find 
life humdrum. Multitudes in New York 
City yearn to go questing for romanc: 
and adventure in the Far West, the South, 
and the West, and to thousands in the 
West the lure of Old Mexico is quite 1rre- 
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\ DOES IT REDUCE COSTS ? 


\ 


hat makes 
a TRUCK 


\ truly MODERN 





"TS call a truck “modern”? does not 
make it so. The fact that it was brought 
out this year does not make it modern. 


Trucks truly modern are 
cheaper transportation. In 
several definite ways they 
help increase volume and 
profits—for any modern 
business: 

1) They reduce distances 
andcut down time—enlarg- 
ing the area you can serve 
or in which you can deal. 
2) They reduce the cost per 
ton-mile for all hauling. 
3) They represent your busi- 
ness as a modern business, 
in the eyes of a modern 
public, 

» tat 

Real thinking on this sub- 
ject will lead any shrewd 
buyer to an investigation of 
the values offered by Gen- 
eral Motors Trucks. For 
these are modern trucks in 
every sense of the word. 


Powered by the famous 


PONTIAC, BUICK, and 
BIG BRUTE engines, there 
are 42 types—of different 
basic straight rating capac- 
ities. Their prices contain 
no “padding”. Fair and 
business-like allowances 
are made on used truck 
trade-ins—but no “‘excess 
allowances’’. (Time pay- 
ments are financed at low- 
est available rates through 


Y. M. A. C. plan.) 


Many pages could be filled 
with facts about what these 
trucks are doing for thou- 
sands of owners, today. 
About their splendid me- 
chanical features. Or about 
the buyers’ safe-guards 
which operatefor every man 
who buys a General Motors 
Truck. But our Work-Test 
offer tells it all, more clearly 
than many words couid: 





MAKE 
THIS 
WoRK 
TEST 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY, Pontiac, Michigan 


Factory Branch 









A MODERN 


TRUCK 


Nation-wide service and sales-representation: 
es, Distributors, and Dealers, in 1500 principal cities and towns 


FOR 


EVERY 





| eo OR Se» AND 
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— 2a 
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b 
MEDIUM-, and HEAVIER-DUTY 
Vew BUICK-Powered 


More power andspeed than you'll 
ever need * 7 7 Vibrationless 
smoothness and flexibility * 7 * 
Big safety-margins of reserve 
strength in every detail of con- 
struction * * * These trucks 
brought new ideas of work-ca- 
pacity and work-speed 777 With 
the beauty that pays dividends 
+7733 different basic STRAIGHT 
RATING CAPACITIES. (Prices 
chassis only, F. O. B., 
Pontiac,Mich.): 


WE provide gas, driver, and any 
General Motors Truck (what- 
ever available model, chassis or body 
most closely meets your haulage- 
needs) for an adequate test. Prove 
in your own work what these trucks 
will do. Tests provided through our 55 
branches and distributors (except in 
states where unlawful.) If you don’t 
know nearest source, write for imme- 
diate information. 





PURPOSE 


When buying a Generat Morors Truck please mention Nation’s Business to the dealer 
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<istible. Tourists com from Old Mexico to 
feel the citv thrills of Los Angeles and San 
Francisco; and to multitudes in the West 
nd South, a visit to New York seems 
the height of excitement. The desire for 
hange is just the desire to be some- 
here else, and one of the fundamental 
reasons why people leave home. 

The desire for amusement is the desire 
for something to do after they 
cet elsewhere. Action, good 
times, sports, dancing, moun- 
tain-climbing, riding, motor- 
ing, yachting, swimming, surf- 
board and canoe, native feasts 
on the beach in Hawaii—the 
range is endless. This is a 
wonderful motive to attract 
the young and they often cast 
the deciding vote when the 
travel decision is made. 


A Competing Attracticn 


HE desire for something to 

boast about was clearly de- 
fined by Sterne when he said, 
“An Englishman does not 
travel to see Englishmen.” 
The desire to say they have 
been there takes most tourists 
to Europe and is a great com- 
petitive attraction againsi 
which American advertising 
men must work. It is a human 
craving for distinction. The 
appeal to this desire must be 
made subtly. One way is to 
attract smart people to your 
locality thus conveying theim- 
pression that to be smart you 
must see it. You can discern 
this appeal in much of the 
travel advertising. 

An old story about two Americans in 
a European art gallery illustrates the de- 
sire to boast about one’s travels. The first 
American was reading the numbers on 
statues, and the second looking up the 
titles. 

“Number 427, Bill,” said the first, 
bending over a label. 

“The Venus de Milo,” read the other. 

“All right, Bill, check—we got her,” 
said the first, and they went on, neither 
looking at the statue. 

Many persons have a genuine interest 
in scenery and historic backgrounds. 
They get thrills from Niagara, the Grand 
Canyon, the Alps, the Spanish Main. 

teading has prepared them to enjoy the 
Pyramids, the European castles and Eng- 
lish literary shrines, the relics of Spanish 
days in California, and so on. Europe is 
naturally rich in history, and besides 
those who want to see historic places be- 
cause they have read about them, we 
have in this country millions of persons 
whose parents and grandparents came 
irom Europe. They enjoy going back and 
picturing the conditions in which their 
forefathers lived; perhaps imagining 
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transformed from touring to residence. 
Just as those who in middle life, grow 
tired of the rigorous climate of our north- 
ern states, and go to live in some mild 
place, so the folks who have led an actiye 
business life in the tropics find a welcome 


what they themselves might be had not 
one of those forefathers mustered cour- 
age to break loose and come to America. 

The United States, on the other hand, 
has scenic attractions that draw travel- 
ers from other countries. 

So the advertising man can match scen- 
ery against history, and carefully culti- 
vate his own historie resources. 





People living in the cold climates want to 
enjoy the oranges and palms of the tropics 


Henry Ford is credited with the re- 
mark that “history is bunk,” a saying 
that promises to become historic, yet 
was probably not made seriously. From 
an advertising standpoint, a good deal of 
history is bunk. If you emphasize the 
historic importance of a place in which 
there is really almost nothing to see, 
tourists will find interest in it, and tell 
others, and the first thing you know you 
will have a first-rate historic tradition. 

I might catalog a dozen places in this 
country that are hallowed by time and 
associations largely the creation of imagi- 
native advertising men. Some of the 
famed historic spots of Europe would not 
bear close analysis on this basis and those 
who come home with descriptions oi 
their feelings as they stood in those spots 
would be astonished to discover how 
little they really saw. 

Contrasts in climate make a very 
strong appeal. Those who live in cold 
sections want to enjoy the oranges and 
palms of the tropics. By the same token, 
those who live in the eternal summer 
lands are found in cool northern resorts 
every year, and this basic desire is easily 





change in a temperate climate. 

The desire for education is supposed 
to be the real bottommost reason fo; 
travel, but as an attraction it is Jes: 
compelling than all those I hay 
given so far. It does take thousan«- 
of teachers touring every Summer. 
and I suppose that even the most 
frivolous traveler picks up some ed- 
ucation along with change and 
amusement. But it is not a strong 
argument with which to entice tour- 
ists. At best, the advertising man 
can promise some culture and may- 
be that convinces stay-at-homes who 
might not be persuaded in other 
ways. 

Health-seeking and business op- 
portunity appeal to invalids who 
must travel to get well, and those 
who hope to find wider fields of 
enterprise in new localities. But 
these are not strong advertising ar- 
guments. Opportunity appeals al- 
most solely to men—and it is not 
the men who decide travel. It is the 
women and young people. 

Health-seeking is also largely a 
man’s argument, for it is generally 
the man who breaks down in busi- 
ness. The women go along because 
they have to, and the young people 
go elsewhere, or stay home. If it 
were possible to create a perfect 
paradise for health-seekers and op- 
portunity-seekers, where every man 
would find his old vigor and a busi- 
ness ten times magnified, that would 
be a lean travel proposition, if there were 
no other attractions. It might become a 
wonderful industrial community, because 
of the captains of industry it would at- 
tract, but for the fascination of travel 
it would be like a musical show with a 
chorus of grandmothers. 





Fitting Motives to the Times 


HESE, then, are the reasons folks 

leave home, as I have found them by 
watching carefully the results of commun- 
ity advertising as shown in returns such 
as hotel business, sales of railroad tickets, 
motor cars from other states passing 
along key highways, the building of new 
homes, the bringing in of new factories, 
and other factors that show community 
advertising to be successful. 

Last, but not least, we measure results 
by the willingness with whieh busines 
men in the advertised community make 
their next year’s contributions to the ad- 
vertising fund. 

In the particular community I have 1n 
mind, we have built on different motives 
at different times. We started by a strong 
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Only the 


yet for 30 years 

it helped to mold 
the spirit of a 
Railroad « « 


4 PALE ribbon of road snatched quickly 
£4 py the darkness, a soft blur of lantern 
light, a white hand flashing for a second. 


That's all the crew of the night freight 
saw as they thundered by the crossing at 
Nevada, Ohio. Yet, to hundreds of Pennsyl- 
vania trainmen, that waving hand became 
a symbol of the spirit of the Road. For the 
man behind that hand was more than a 
crossing watchman, he was a railroad man 
and the gallop of the Iron Horse throbbed 
in his blood. 


Ninety-nine out of every hundred people 
who saw this watchman by his little hut 
must have thought that his only duty was 
to close the gates when a train approached 
and safeguard those who crossed the 
tracks. Technically that was correct. 


But actually this Pennsylvania watch- 
man, who recently retired on a pension, did 
more! He felt it was part of his job to con- 
tribute to the team-work that gets Pennsyl- 
vania trains through safely, swiftly, and 
on time, 


Shortly after his retirement a fellow- 
employee wrote: 

“About the first instructions and advice I 
received when I entered train service was— 
‘Watch the crossing watchman at Nevada!’ 
There was not a trainman on the division 
who did not do the same thing. 

“Tf we received a hot-box signal or a stop 

signal from that crossing watchman, you 
could bet your last chip that action would 
be taken, for his signal was never wrong. 
He knew his stuff. When the train was in 
good running order,’ he would wave his hand 
and many a man has felt better for seeing 
that friendly salute. 


“And that friendly salute never failed for 
30 years,” 


tnd Pennsylvania takes pride in the 
ya'ty of its employees—a loyalty that has 


played a mai 4 i 
° Jor part in mo 
the Railroad, Iding the spirit of 


flash of a hand 





Leaders of the largest fleet 
of trains in America 


BROADWAY LIMITED 
New York and Chicago—20 hours 


THE AMERICAN 
St. Louis and New York—24 hours 


LIBERTY LIMITED 
Chicago and Washington—19 hours 


CONGRESSIONAL LIMITED 
Washington and New York—433 hours 


BUCKEYE LIMITED 
Cleveland and the East 


CINCINNATI LIMITED 
Cincinnati and New York—18 hours 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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appeal to the desire for 
‘-hange and amusement. 
When we found that one out 
of ten tourists remained to 
make a home, we paid more 
ttention to the more solid 
motive of opportunity in 
new surroundings. Many of 
the tourists who remained 
either embarked in business 
r sought work, and that in 
turn made us emphasize the 
industrial advantages of th 
community. 

Finally, when we had run 
this whole gamut of motives, 
we settled upon a combina- 
tion to appeal to each class, 
‘fiering the tourist and va- 
‘ationist something to see 
ind play at; talking of 
healthful climate to the man 
who must make a change; 
explaining the opportunities 
for business to the man who 
feels that his chances will be 
better elsewhere than where 
he lives; and giving solid 
statistics of trade, banking, 
wages and markets to the 
captain of industry. 

Good travel advertising 
should use every line of ap- 
peal. True, some appeals 
bring greater response than 
one must be governed by the locality ad- 
vertised, as it may not have all attrac- 
tions. One must also stick to the facts, 
picturing what travelers are to see and 


others, and 


Multitudes in New 
York yearn to go 
questing for ro- 
mance and adven- 
ture in the Far West 
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do when they arrive. Sincerity is far 
more satisfactory than circus stuff. 
Tourists now spend every year enough 
money to finance a war! The world total 
is estimated at $3,500,000,000, spent 





largely by Americans. The competition 
for this money is keen, of course. Mero 
publicity is no longer enough to attr 
travelers. There must be a selling ¢m- 
paign. You must promote the desire +p 
travel, and turn that desire toward youy 
community. . 
When you receive an inquiry for jnfor- 
mation—that is an opportunity. The per- 
son inquiring is, as yet, merely lookjy 
in the show window—yours and a lot 
other windows. He or she must be so! 


It 


act 


Europe Draws Travelers 


INCE the war, Europe has made a de- 
termined drive for American tourists. 
and so successfully that the number at- 
tracted abroad has about doubled in five 
years. 

European steamships, hotels, resorts 
and governments are spending several] 
million dollars a year in advertising and 
Europe has many of the reasons folk leave 
home. 

American communities are in competi- 
tion with this advertising, but there is no 
reason to be downhearted about it. Eu- 
rope is persuading people to leave home. 
After they have made up their minds to 
travel, they must still decide where to 
go. We must compete for that decision 
with advertising skill and salesmansliy 
In the end, European competition by en- 
couraging the travel spirit, probably 
helps us more than it hurts. When peo- 
ple get that spirit they may go to Fu- 
rope. But eventually they will get around 
to us. 








The Feminine Touch in Advertising 


AVE you a little woman in 
your advertising agency?” 
This is the question manu- 
facturers are putting to 
agency owners and managers before con- 
signing to them their vanishing cream, 
washing machine or what-have-you. 

Twenty years ago when Ella S. Leonard 
founded Churchill Hall, a New York 
agency which she is still directing, she had 
to use her initials in letters to her clients 
to conceal her sex. 

Today, when the first man smart 
enough to employ women in an advertis- 
ing office, only as clerks, mind you, is still 
alive—I mean Quincy Miller who retired 
recently—and the first real advertising 
woman in New York is still in business, 
agencies must answer that question af- 
firmatively, or four out of five clients will 
take their products elsewhere. So effective 


By DUFF GILFOND 


have women proved themselves in adver- 
tising, that in one generation 18 clubs have 
sprung up over the country, all of them 
comprising women who sell, buy or pro- 
duce advertising. 

All of these have shown rapid growth. 
The Philadelphia club, for example, since 
its founding in 1916 has increased its 
membership from six to 114 and of these 
114 members ten per cent own their own 
businesses. 

For comparative purposes I might add 
that London has a club of advertising 
women, too, with but 35 members and in 
all France there isn’t a single advertising 
woman as we know her. 

Why do men, even men who are still too 
prejudiced to employ women in executive 
capacities in their own establishments, 
welcome women in advertising and seek 
their services for their own products? No 


riddle! Women simply know better what 
other women want; and 85 per cent 0! the 
money spent in this country emerges !rom 
the taffeta or alligator-skin purse. 

Even on articles purchased largely by 
men, as automobiles, the decision rests 
heavily with women. The concern of ad- 
vertising men was always, “What do we 
want to sell?” Women have switched this 
viewpoint to, “What will women buy’ 

They, are ever creating new markets. 
Observing other women carefully, they 
notice that one shade of tan is more be- 
coming to a woman’s complexion than 
another or that if alarm clocks wer! 
painted in various colors they wouldnt 
look offensive on the dressing table. They 
are by make-up mere interested in details 
than men and it’s the little things that 
create new markets. 

One professor of psychology illustrate 
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A Business-like Challenge 
to Business Car Buyers 


Here is fast, dependable, economicaltrans- observed fleets of Essex cars in millions of 
portation in a big, roomy, comfortable miles of operation, tell us that main- 
“Six” at little more than the cost of the tenance costs are lower than any business 
lowest priced car on the market. transportation they have ever used or 


; ; studied. 
Essex the Challenger is a business car 


that earns and saves. It stays in service. These are values that set Essex sales far 
Requires little attention. You can expect ahead of any in Essex history. They are 
20 mi‘es to the gallon—many get more. giving it a like preference in business use. 

; For they challenge business judgment and 
Hydraulic shock absorbers are standard. _ pusiness alertness to investigate and com- 
Also 4-wheel brakes, radiator shutters, pare with any transportation the industry 
air-cleaner, windshield wiper, safety lock, offers, 


chromium-plated cowl lamps. Starter and a 
electric gauge for oil and gas are on dash. A qualified expert on individual and fleet 
uses for business will be glad of an oppor- 


Business users, who have employed and tunity to call. 


Standard Equipment Includes: 4 hydraulic 
shock absorbers—electric gauge for gas and S 
oil—radiator shutters—saddle lamps—-wind- 
shield wiper—glare proof rear view mirror 


—electrolock—controls on steering wheel— 
all bright parts chromium-plated. AND UP- at facto ry 


When buying an Essex Tur CHattencer please mention Nation's Business to the dealer 
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this difference between the male and fe- 
male mind by sending a few of his students 
to the window to report on the view. The 
bovs invariably see the panorama, house- 
tops, field, water; the girls describe cre- 
tonne curtains in somebody's window and 
a face pressed against the pane. Thus, in 
advertising, women are more prone to see 
the specific quality in a commodity and 
in describing it, to use more detailed, pen- 
etrating phrases. 

To be sure, the hand that turns out good 
copy is not necessarily distinguishable as 
man’s or woman’s. Nevertheless, the con- 
sensus of opinion among the men and 
women to whom I spoke is that woman’s 
copy has an enthusiasm that man’s 
doesn’t quite have. The propensity to ex- 
aggerate, to dramatize, to bubble over the 
article, is discernible in women’s copy. 

Moreover, as the advertising director of 
a department store told me, a brilliant 
woman copy-writer will stick to her job 
because of her interest in shopping where- 
as a man writing equally well, but hating 
shopping and its adjuncts, will abandon 
copy for short stories. 

Another endowment which fits women 
for advertising is their romanticism. Did 
any husband ever know his wife to forget 
their wedding anniversary, no matter how 
many bridge schedules she had on hand? 

The case of Elsie E. Wilson of the 
American Radiator Company is one in 
point. Miss Wilson’s job is to advertise 
radiators, hardly a product to inspire sen- 
timent and fancy. Who but a woman could 
make stern, formidable old heaters and 
boilers human? Miss Wilson did. She be- 
gan to advertise them in basements fitted 
out as play rooms, with green card tables, 
checkered curtains and tennis rackets. 

It must not be supposed, however, be- 
cause women are more specific, dramatic 
and romantic than men, that their copy 
is gushy and maudlin. On the contrary, 
the tendency in many advertising depart- 
ments is to put virility into copy. But 
virility and vivacity are not incompati- 
ble. One can be enthusiastic about a prod- 
uct without being effusive. 

Women have abandoned long hair 
and skirts and are not writing about “itzy 
bitzy” bonnets any more or “smart shoes 
that trip lightly in and out of fashionable 
places.” Nor are they raving about “le 
derniere crie de Paris.” 


Selling the Thrift Idea 


HEY write in English and in common 
parlance. A dress is handled like a mat- 
tress and though their attitude may be a 
little different from men’s, their subject 
matter is not. 
In one advertising department I found 
4 woman putting over the idea that it is 
“smart to be thrifty.” In a series of ads 
she compares old-fashioned extravagance 
with present day thrift. How clever to 
make thrift stylish rather than moral! 
Does she use feminine material particu- 
larly to bring out her point? Indeed not! 
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For example, she built one advertisement 
around the oid expression for extrava- 
gance, “lighting his pipe with a five- 
pound note,” certainly a masculine one. 

In advertising the work is always chang- 
ing and we find women in all its branches 
—on newspapers selling space, in sketch- 
ing, in laying out advertisements, in own- 
ing or managing agencies, as heads of de- 
partments, in styling, which means, for 
example, choosing the furniture which 
will best bring out the attractiveness of a 
rug. 

Dozens of women who found teaching 
dull are getting a kick out of advertising. 
A woman is at the head of the typograph- 
ical department in a very large agency; 
another is head of radio advertising on a 
New York newspaper. There is no limit to 
their possibilities in this field, hence, their 
satisfaction in it. 

Accuracy alone demands women’s pres- 
ence in advertising. Gone are the days 
when man-made advertisements pictured 
women in bathtubs with their hair 
streaming; when step-ins were hung on 
the wash-line wrong side up; when a very 
reputable agency, advertising a washing 
machine, had its user dressed as a parlor 
maid in black cotton with a white lace 
apron and cap! 

The most untalented woman could nev- 
er, in advertising a soap for washing 
gloves, direct her readers to keep them on 
until they were dry—as one well-mean- 
ing man did. 


Woman’s Role In Research 


OR research, the newest phase of ad- 

vertising, women are unquestionably 
more suitable than men. When a product 
doesn’t sell women are sent to ferret out 
the reason. Perhaps the package is not 
attractive, perhaps, if it is a food, it has 
to cook too long, maybe the children don’t 
like it. By canvassing dealers and con- 
sumers the researcher soon finds out. 

Women make superior nurses because 
of their faculty in wheedling out what 
the patient might like. Here, too, they 
determine what’s amiss with the product 
and the sales mount. So much money is 
spent on advertising that many products 
take testing and experimentation before 
they are even put on the market. I find 
food kitchens in many large establish- 
ments. 

One product was advertised for years 
as a soup before Mrs. Christine Freder- 
ick, food expert and pioneer woman ad- 
vertiser, began to handle it and discov- 
ered its use as a sauce. Men make the 
best plumbers but through investigations 
sinks were lowered so that women don’t 
need stilts to wash the dishes. 

Of 24,000,000 homes in the United 
States 17,000,000 have to be brought “up- 
to-date,” a problem which may well keep 
women in advertising. 

Of course, it would not be fair to ex- 
patiate on women’s fitness for advertis- 
ing without touching on the problems 


they present to their employers, Noy 
with whom I spoke questioned their bjj- 
ity for the work. One president of 
agency based his prejudice against ey- 
ploying women on their temperament. 
You can’t “call” them, he said, and they 
cling to their pet ideas as savages to 
their superstitions. 

Another obstacle they present is their 
impermanence. Stories were told me of 
women whose husbands got attractive 
offers in other cities just when a greater 
opportunity was being opened to them. 
One aspect of this impermanence is that 
women frequently come into advertising 
to write copy or do a special job instead 
of, as employers would have it, to learn 
the business. 


Linking Home and Career 


S much emphasis may be attached to 
these disadvantages of employing 
women in advertising as the reader sees fit. 
I merely want to add that I came across 
some interesting evidence on the com- 
patibility of a home and a career in ad- 
vertising. 

The only woman who directs the ad- 
vertising of a department store in New 
York City, Estelle Hamburger, has a 
home and young twins. The woman who !s 
a good executive, in her opinion, can be 
both mother and advertising director; 
the woman who is not a good executiv: 
cannot run her home or an advertising 
department. 

The ethics of the combination of a 
home and a career cannot be settled 
here. I met one important advertising 
woman whose child was at the time in 
bed with the flu and under the care of a 
trained nurse. Of course, she was anxious 
about him, but, then, so was her hus- 
band, and he was doing his day’s work. 

In another advertising department | 
found a successful woman who regards her 
baby, not as an obstacle to her career, but 
as an inspiration. Success in advertising, 
to her mind, requires breadth of interest 
and the baby opened up a new field 
hitherto unknown. 

For one of her ads she found out how 
many babies were expected to be born 
during the coming week—there is an av- 
erage—and addressed her copy to them. 

Many women, she said, have more 
than one interest anyhow—their home 
and bridge, their home and social service, 
their home and society. A home and ad- 
vertising merely entail the elimination of 
other interests while the children are 
little. ; 

Pertinent to this question is the att!- 
tude of a man who directs the advertis- 
ing of one of New York’s most popular 
department stores. He employs only 
women as copy-writers—so superior does 
he think them!—pays them between $00 
and $250 a week, prefers them to be 30 
and mature rather than 20, and to run 
a house so that they may better appe: 
to other women who do. 
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Below we quote outstanding statements from 
Mr. Dalton’s article—statements which, it 
would seem, may cause deep thought on 
the part of dealers and a closer analysis of 
their relationship with the manufacturer. 


“Notwithstanding all the ‘clean-up’ sales in the closing 
months of last year, when new cars were unloaded at 
heavy discounts, the carry-over from 1928 into 1929 wasin 
excess of 600,000, or 150,000 more than from 1927to 1928.” 


“And, let it be said, sad as the saying may be, that the 
brutality with which the lash was applied to dealers by 
some of the large production factories in getting rid of 
old stocks was decidedly reminiscent of the dark ages of 
the industry.” 

“District managers of one of the big companies were 
sent into the field to sell dealers as many cars as they 
would take. After that was done and the shipments had 
been accepted, other shipments were made, without 
orders and wholly without dealer sanction, with at least 
a hint that dealers who did not unload these cars would 
have their contracts cancelled.” 





“When all these cars were in the hands of the selling 
organization, factory representatives went out with full 
page advertisements which dealers were persuaded to 
sign and which were run at factory expense, announcing 
a 20 per cent price reduction. The copy made it appear 
that this was merely a ‘clean-up’ cut made by the 
dealers themselves and that the factory list had not been 
reduced. Some justification might have been found for 
this ‘forcible feeding’ if dealers had been protected on 
the price cut, but they were not. After forcing the 
sharp reduction upon them the factory did not rebate 
them a single penny.” 


“Many a dealer, who had struggled through the first 
nine months of the year with a profit margin which he 
hoped would carry him through the year with a reason- 
able net, saw that hypothetical profit wiped out and 
turned into a loss by the operations of the last three 
months when he had to sell new cars without sufficient 
profit to cover his overhead to say nothing of the losses 
he had to accept on used cars to get rid of his stocks.” 
“Dealers who have been in business for years go as far as 
to say that the ruthlessness of factory dictation last fall 
never had been exceeded even if it had been equalled.” 


“It is not surprising, therefore, that dealer discontent 
is running at full tide. Some of the major producers are 
entering the most intensely competitive year ever 
recorded with sullen, unenthusiastic selling organiza- 
tions when their field forces should be cheerful and 
optimistic if they are to hold their own.” 


‘Regardless of what policies may or may not 
be followed by other manufacturers, Reo has 
consistently offered its dealer organization 
sound, constructive sales counsel. Here are 
facts on Reo’s dealer attitude. 


1 


2 





Reo dealers carried over no obsolete vehicles into 1929. 
At the same time their stocks of new, current, salable 
merchandise carried over from 1928 into 1929 was the 
smallest in years. 


Reo doesn’t apply the lash—because Reo doesn’t have 
to. The lash is the inevitable result of over-production; 
and since Reo scientifically gears its production to the 
legitimate—not “forced” —demand for Reo products, 
there is no occasion whatever for the use of the lash, or 
any similar weapon. 


Reo never ships cars that haven’t been ordered. For a 
full exposition of Reo’s policy with respect to forcing — 
or even urging—dealers to buy, see the accompanying 
letter, written to Distributors and Dealers under date 
of January 16th. 


Reo has a comprehensive and liberal policy for protect- 
ing Distributors and Dealers against price reduction on 
stocks on hand. 


Reo Distributors and Dealers have a twelve-months-a- 
year franchise: 
First, because Reo has no overproduction to be 
dumped onto the Dealers in the closing months of 
the year. 
Second, because the evenness of the year’s business 
on the world-renowned Speed Wagon line—now 
made even more attractive “ the installation of the 
Gold Crown Engine—gives Reo dealers a steadier 
flow of business throughout the year than can be 
obtained on pleasure cars alone. 


Reo’s policy toward Distributors and Dealers, always 
recognized throughout the industry as a model of 
liberality and fairness, has been still further liberalized 
with the adoption of the merchandising policy: “Help 
them (the Distributors and Dealers) to sell, and they'll 
have to buy.” 


Reo’s Distributors and Dealers, always intensely 
loyal, were never better satisfied, or more optimistic, or 
more enthusiastic than they are today. And Reo’s 
“turnover” of Distributors and Dealers, like Reo’s 
labor turnover in the plant, has always been so small as 
to be negligible. The reason for this is that Reo deals 
fairly with its field organization; and Reo Distributors 
and Dealers make money. Aren’t you ready to come in? 
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utomo bile Manufacturers 
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in FEBRUARY, 1929, issue of MOTOR 


On January 16th, 1929, Reo sent the following letter to its entire 
sales organization. This letter is a typical product of Reo’s 20 
years conviction that sound, profitable business can be gained 
only by working closely with its dealer organization. By giving its 
dealers logical, constructive advice on buying and helping them 
to sell instead of forcing cars on them. By building its dealers 
into prosperous merchants. Read this letter: 


“T { 7ATCH your inventory and keep 
it on a fast-turnover basis! 


“Automobile dealers the countryover 
have learned, in recent years, what 
Reo has always known and always 
preached—that they can’t make 
money if they are continually over- 
stocked. For if they are overstocked 
they can’t “turnover” their stocks 
a sufficient number of times each 
year to enable them to make money. 


“And even Reo Distributors and 
Dealers, who have always handled 
their inventories much more intelli- 
gently than the rank and file of auto- 
mobile dealers generally —possibly 
for the very good reason that the 
Reo Motor Car Company has never 
compelled or even urged its dealers 
to overstock—are now buying with 
amore scientific regard for turnover 
possibilities than ever before. 


“There are undeniably many times 
when a heavy inventory is the most 
expensive luxury any automobile 
dealer can afford. As, for example, 
during  — of falling prices— 
unless, of course, he is protected 
against decline by the manufacturer; 
or at a period of the year when the 
peak buying is over, and a seasonal 
decline in sales is imminent; or when 
general business conditions indicate 
that sales will be below normal; or 


when new models are in the more 
or less immediate offing. 


“Those are the caution-signals—the 
indications that point to the ne- 
cessity for sound conservatism in 
buying and for the reduction of in- 
ventories to a minimum. 


“‘Then there are other times. 


‘Times when a light inventory is an 
expensive luxury, and a moderately 
heavy inventory is the most profit- 
able investment an automobile 
dealer can make. 


“Forexample: when weare ina period 
of rising prices—giving the dealer 
the opportunity to get the benefit of 
the appreciation in prices of his en- 
tire inventory; in a period when the 
aggregate retail demand is in excess 
of the manufacturer’s capacity to 

roduce; or at a time when, either 
Sionnee of the approach of a peak 
buying season or because of a pros- 

ect of abnormally brisk sales, it is 
indicated that for a given period in 
the relatively near future it will be 
impossible for him to obtain auto- 
mobiles from the manufacturer as 
rapidly as he can sell them. 


“In other words, there are certain 
times when interest, storage and in- 
surance charges are important; there 
are other times when those items, by 
comparison with the profits that 
can be made by having the cars to 
deliver at the time they are wanted, 
are entirely unimportant. 
7 ry ry 


“Tt will be our policy to assist our Dis- 
tributors and Dealers, so far as we 
are able, to buy intelligently and sct- 
entifically. 


“Tt will be our policy, from time to 
time, to point out to you what seem 
to us to be the factors that should 
control your buying at those par- 
ticular times. We shall not urge you 
to take automobiles, in excess of your 
actual current requirements, whenever 
in our judgment the situation in the 
near future is not going to make such 
a course profitable for you; on the con- 
trary, in such cases, we shall frankly 
urge you to reduce your inventories to 
a basis consistent with the immedtate 
turnover possibilities. 


*‘And,on theother hand, when on the 
basis of the best information we can 
get we see a strong probability of a 
shortage, we shall tell you so just as 
frankly—in order that, if possible, 
both you and we may be saved the 
disappointing experience of obtain- 
ing business that we cannot deliver. 


“The point we are trying to make ts 
that we are interested in intelligent and 
scientific buying by our Distributors 
and Dealers, irrespective of whether 
at any given time it means more buy- 
ing or less buying. 


Car Dealers and Distributors: Write for “Letters of an Automo- 
bile Sales Manager to his Dealers and Distributors.” Sent free on 
request. Complete information on the advantages of the Reo fran- 
chise will also be sent on request. All inquiries treated as confidential. 


Address: REo Motor CAR (2. LANSING, MICH. 
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PARTITIONS 
BY 
DAHLSTROM 


be 


Restless, ever-changing 








modern business with its 
overnight expansion, its 
many specialized depart- 





ments, has completely re- 


Dahlstrom 
Standard Steel Partitions are especially designed to meet 


volutionized office planning and layout. 


these constantly eid conditions. Completely in- 





terchangeable as to sec- 
tions, flexible as to division, 
Dahlstrom Partitions can 





be adapted to meet every 
requirement of modern of- 





fice practice... fit any need. 
Nor are these qualities at 





the sacrifice of strength and 
rigidity. The sturdy construction of Dahlstrom Stand- 
ard Steel Partitions, embodying the experiences of an 
outstanding quarter century of Hollow Metal Construc- 
tion, gives added years of 
service...lessened upkeep 








costs. May we send you 
‘Standard Steel Partition 
by Dahlstrom” which 
shows in detail the superior 


points of Dahlstrom Par- 
titions. 








DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR CO. 

416 BUFFALO STREET . JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
(ESTABLISHED 1904) 

NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 

DALLAS SEATTLE 


LOS ANGELES 


HOUSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Why Sell Your 
Good Will? 


By DAN SCOATES 


ERE is a complaint that J trus 
will prove interesting because 
it comes from the man \ ay 

down the line—the customer—the felloy 
that finally pays all the bills if they ar 

paid at all. Sometimes he doesn’t. pay and 
aon the stockholder pays. 

This all has to do with a small boy 
who has grown in the past few years un- 
til he is no longer small but still is a boy 
and sees things in the boy’s light. 

A few years ago, we—the good wife 
and myself—got this boy a little wagon 
for Christmas. It wasn’t an elaborate af- 
fair but it was a well built toy that |x 
could haul his friends around in and ly 
pulled in for a ride. It served its pur- 
pose in good shape, but like all good 
wagons after due time, got wobbly. On 
of the wheels gave away in the hub. 

So I said to son, “Well, that can’t bi 
fixed.” 

“Yes it can, that wagon is guaranteed 
It’s a good wagon.” 

He went upstairs to his room and dug 
up a certificate of guarantee that cam 
with the wagon. He read it to me. 

“Now I am going to write them and 
tell them about it, and they will send me 
a new piece.” 

Such is the faith of a small boy. 

The next morning he gave me a Iet- 
ter addressed to the firm that makes this 
kind of toys. I was interested to know 
what the result would be. Would this 
manufacturer tell the boy nothing doing 
or would he seize the opportunity to do 
some effective advertising. 

In about a week the new part came. 

Son immediately said, “What did I tell 
you, dad?” 


A Piece of Good Advertising 


HAT manufacturer was written indel- 
ibly in the mind of this boy as a square 
shooter. It was good advertising. 

The boy grew. This last Christmas 
wanted to get him something especially 
nice because we will not buy him toy- 
many more Christmases. 

We decided that he would like a wood 





> 


| turning lathe, saw and all the trimming: 
that go with it, run by an electric motor. 
We bought a well advertised machin‘ 
made by a well known manufacturer, 
'and got it through the local hardwar 
dealer. 
The machine came. The boy got }t 0” 
Christmas and was tickled pink. f 
Fine. Then he set it up and got } 


Son was terribly put out but he io 
in good spirit. I was going to Dallas th 





running, only to find that it was not true. 
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d he asked me to take the 
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nort week an 


‘vy part to the factory branch house 


b é . . ’ ; 
: july Pav ask them to replace it. Ss | 


Ai 


| took it to Dallas and carried it to 
branch house. The man there agreed 
’ consi ‘t in to the factory for me. I told 
| + jt was a new machine and I did 
any of this pay the express 






m tha 


want 


soos ett, It was the manufacturer's 


~—UTILITIES— 





rust . lt and he should take care of it. = 
Luse = 
off mrcwwscues | INDUSTRIALS) © 
OW = 
ure “(THING was heard from it for a = 
and \ couple of weeks. Finally I wrote the = 
branch and they wrote the factory. The = 
boy last came. It came express charges col- => 
un- st $1.34. =a 
boy “ma much do you suppose that man- = 
iurer spent in advertising to get son = 
wife »| me sold on his product? Ask him. I'll O ° ~ = 
gon - he will throw out his chest and tell r < a n 1 Z a t 1 O n => 
af. vo how many hundreds of thousands he = 
t he is spending mn advertising. a 
1 be He made a customer out of us and . ° == 
pure now he sells his good will for $1.34, as F 1 n a n Cc 1 n ES 
rood fur as we are concerned, g = 
On« | just couldn’t believe that a big na- == 
nal manufacturer would sell good cus- = 
t be tomers so cheaply. D . = 
| wrote a letter directly to the president e S 1 ad n — 
eed i the concern. I didn’t want any buck == 
passing. Maybe I was wrong, but I want- Pees 
dug ed to know the policy of this concern. * = 
ame | got a nice letter back. It seemed that C Oo n S t r u Cc f 1 oO n = 
the president had a son and they had = 
and Christmas up in their part of the coun- = 
| me iry and he knew just how the whole 
‘hing must have upset our young man. 
The letter was a fine dissertation along M a n a ¢ e m e n t 
let- that line. It was a fine letter of condol- 


this ence—perfect. But— 





Case of this 

¢ of this manufacturer, pay the ex- 
; press on any ] ; 
, : ; 
it 01 Well. let’s 





um goods sent him. 
te see about the profit this 
“der Can ma 


+ ke on that long discount. 
ot } he leala > 
Ne dealer ear 


AANA 


a * not charge more than list 
tru )P( il 


es ~ the resale price is advertised. | E= 
ok it Bi ‘ording to the information gathered by : SMI 


+h, 
he Nation: Dan . 
lonal Retail Hardware Associa- 


Now There must be matters of policy and 
this is laid down and it was wrong for me R e oO r t % ; 
loing to handle this matter myself; I should Pp 
0 do lave taken it to the dealer of whom I 
purchased it and got him to send it in = 
- ul he would have paid the express. ° = 
[ tell The letter winds up with “again wish- A P Pp r a 1 Sy, a ~ == 
mg to express my regret” ete. = 
So far so good. I haven’t asked the = 
dealer ior the $1.34 and I am not going = 
'0 because I have my money’s worth. — 
adel- This manufacturer sold me his real repu- = 
juare ‘ition at that price and I felt that I got a a 
te ip because it just happens that we = 
all "og wood working machinery for = 
ed a »p and, well, you see how I feel. & WE B S , E R = 
art pe the merchant’s standpoint. = i O N BR = 
ae sont Penge: for sure, I’m fairly = 
ings tail dealer scesewtiene geen re ee te = 
— On this type of m: hi Th : = 
hine, to pay tl oe a: ae dealer has = 
am of hic ie Ireight out of this, take care => 
wart * Cost of doing business and in the = 
liz 
; 
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WATCHFUL 


LERTNESS to what is happening 
A in any business is automati- 
cally maintained when every initial 
transaction is properly recorded. 

The Egry COM-PAK Auto- 
graphic Register is the bestandsim- 
plest means of keeping constant 
vigilance over possible profit leaks. 

It surrounds every transaction 
with positive safeguards, corrects 
mistakes and prevents losses. 


The Egry COM-PAK provides: 


Self-identifying handwritten rec- 
ords of allinitial business transac- 
tions for the MANUFAC- 
TURER, WHOLESALER and 
RETAIL MERCHANT. 


Every line and department of 
business is protected against loss 
with informative, fact-revealing 
records of the activities of every 
employee. 

The COM-PAK is the ideal 
means for making and issuing mul- 
tiple records of transactions such as 
Sales (Cash, Charge orC.O.D.), 
Purchases, Storing, Production, 
Shipping (Freight, Express or 
Truck), Invoicing, Delivery, etc. 
—in fact, any and every kind of a 
transaction incident to the safe op- 
eration of any business. 


May we suggest in detail how 
YOU may use it to advantage and 
at small cost? 


Write today for full information. 


Dayton, Ohio 


ECRY 


COM- PAK 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER 





THE EGRY REGISTER COMPANY 
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tion for 1927, the latest figures available, 
a dealer in a town of from 3,500 to 10,000 
doing a business of from $60,000 to. $100,- 
000 has a cost of doing business of 20.83 
per cent. 

Then the dealer from whom I have 
purchased this machine must have a cost 
of about that amount. I asked the dealer 
the amount of the freight bill on this 
item. He told me and I figured that it 
was 4 per cent of the sales price. So that 
brings the dealer’s cost on this item up 
to about 25 per cent. If the manufacturer 
gave him 30 per cent he is still 5 per‘cent 
tothe good. eso : 

But, now I come in the store with part 
of the machine and tell him the manu- 
facturer has not done a good job. He 
must ship it back to the factory. The ex- 
press company now gets part of that 5 per 
cent profit—perhaps all of it. 

Then they tell us that the retail mer- 
chant is the weakest link in the chain of 
distribution. Who could stay in business 
on that basis? 

Now let’s see about the boy. He is thor- 
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oughly disgusted. When that boy get 
through college he may be in a position . 
tell someone what machinery to buy. Wil] 
he advise this kind? 


S 


Where Good Will Counts Most 


UT that isn’t all. Boys talk over theiy 

problems -and troubles with other 
boys. This boy is in a manual training elas: 
with 30 other boys. How reputations are 
made and unmade by these boys! 

If I were a menufacturer of things that 
had to do with boys I would do al] | 
could to make every bey feel that bias 
shooting Square with him. How different 
the attitude of the two manufacturers 
this boy has had experience with! 

Why should the manufacturer who 
sends out defective workmanship expect 
the dealer who handles the goods to take 
care of the expense? It’s the manufac- 
turer’s fault, why not walk up and take 
his medicine like a man, make good ani 
have the dealer as well as the customer 
feeling right about the situation? 











A Chamber Outdoes Politics | 


ISSOURI business men have 
their full share of the “show 
me” spirit that has made their 

state and its inhabitants famous. Witness 
a case in point. 

In 1927 during the fifty-fourth session 
of the Missouri legislature an instrument 
known as the Ralph Sewer Law was 
passed, It authorized the organization and 
incorporation of sewer districts in com- 
munities of 7,500 or more population. Any 
100 property owners in such a district 
could organize and petition the circuit 
court for incorporation, the court then 
being required to set a date for a hearing 
on the petition, advertise at least twice 
and hear objections, if any. 

If there developed no preponderance of 
evidence in opposition the petition was to 
be granted, a proforma decree of incor- 
poration issued, and the court was to ap- 
point three supervisors for the sewer dis- 
trict from among the resident property 
owners. These supervisors were then to 
hire a secretary-treasurer, an engineer and 
an attorney who were to work out a sewer 
plan, determine its feasibility and cost 
and to submit their findings to the court. 

The court was then to advertise again 
for objections and, if sufficient cause was 
not produced against the plan, appoint 
three commissioners to assess benefits and 
damages. These steps having been taken 
the court was to authorize the supervisors 
to levy the necessary taxes, to immedi- 
ately begin construction, to issue bonds to 
cover cost of the work, and to submit re- 
ports annually to the said circuit court for 
approval and record. 

Under this law several districts were or- 


ganized and incorporated and plans wer 
prepared and submitted. 

Then, just when the law was function- 
ing smoothly, some politically inclined 
persons got together and offered amen¢- 
ments to the measure. These amendments, 
which purported to protect and safeguar( 
the people against themselves, provided 
for submission of all proposals, plans and 
so forth to a special election befor 
sewers were constructed. 

At this juncture the business men 
through the agency of the Wellston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, took a hand in the pro- 
ceedings. The Chamber, which had been 
instrumental in having the Ralph Lav 
passed, gathered a delegation and ap- 
peared before the legislative committe 
which was considering the amendments. 

The proponents of the politically 1- 
spired amendments plead their case. Then 
the engineers, lawyers, and the spokesman 
of the Wellston Chamber of Commerce 
took the floor. They defined the propriety 
of paying proper specialists for speci! 
and technical constructive work. They re- 
viewed the fact that special elections ¢0*' 
money and could not add any value to 
the construction work in hand. Th 
pointed out that in almost every 0! 
cally controlled work so-called “deficiency 
appropriations” were required to cover 
the increased costs. They concluded with 
the declaration that honesty and integrity 
did not depend upon special elections. 

The legislative committee returned the 
politically inspired amendments, without 
favorable action, to the politicians who 
had fathered them. Business had won ovet 
Politics —HerMAN A. FINKE. 
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"human element’ 


what ts if costing 


Copyright 1929 Addressograph Co. 





your business ? 


ARELESSNESS is a human trait that can never be eliminated 
from business. But it can be minimized. Costly mistakes, 
inevitable with pen and pencil methods, are impossible 

when Addressographs are used to write modern business forms. 
The entire day’s business is speeded up — things are done on 
time — expenses are reduced — profits are increased. 


Reducing the “human element” with Addressograph equipment 
in a small New York office saved $1200 a year—in a large or- 
ganization, $75,000 a year. Every size business can use Addres- 
sographs profitably to keep records better—for “Customer Con- 
trol”—to improve collections—to increase efficiency of factory 
scheduling methods—to imprint sales literature, wrappers, labels, 


ctc.—to address letters, price lists, bulletins, etc. 


Let the Addressograph representative show you how Addresso- 
graphs will eliminate mistakes, reduce costs and increase profits 
in your business. Mail the coupon. 


Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of the world. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH CoMPANY, 909 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago 


Canada: Toronto, Vancouver, Montreal 
European Head Office and Factory: London, England 


Manufacturers of Graphotype Addressograph Dupligraph Cardograph Speedaumat 













Model A-4 
Automatic 
Imprints 

an almost 
unlimited variety 
of forms, 7,500 
per hour. Auto- 
matic machines 
$485 up, f. o. b 

Chicago. 


Dupligraph — 
Model D-3} — 
Leased at $65 
per month. Prints 
2,000 letters per hour, 
complete with name, 
address, salutation, 
date, entire letter and 
signature. Other mod- 
els of duplicating ma- 
chines sold at $57.50 
to $1,770.00 f. o. b. 

Chicago. 


Model F-2 Elec- 
tric — Handles 
name and data 
writing on all 
forms thru a rib- 
bon, 2,000 to 
3,000 an hour. 
Electrically oper- 
ated models $285 

up f. o. b. 
Chicago. 














Model H-3 — 
$75. Imprints 
names or data, 
1200 to 1800 
impressions an 
hour! Other 
hand operated 
models from $20 
to $105. All 
prices f. 0. b. 
Chicago. 


Cardograph— 
$57.50 f. o. b. Chi- 
cago. Produces 1500 
messages on post 
cards in an hour! 


MAIL 
WITH 
YOUR 

LETTER- 











TRADE mMaRK 


PRINTS FROM TYPE 


, - HEAD TO 


ADDRESSOGRAPH Co., 
909 West Van Buren 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
AA Please advise how 
Y/ Addressographs will increase my 
sales and reduce my operating 
expense, 5-1929 
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Business Is Not So Easy 


A general storekeeper takes issue with Fred W. Shibley 


N Nartron’s Business for March, 

Fred W. Shibley, vice president of 

the Bankers’ Trust Company of 

New York, writes that “it is easy to 
make business pay” and gives advice to 
the general storekeeper. 

I spent several years running such a 
store and, while I make no claims to any 
outstanding achievement, I left behind a 
record of fair success. I believe Mr. 
Shibley’s advice and the premises on 
which he bases his argument to be faulty. 

Let us analyze some of his statements 
and point out their weaknesses. 

We find the proposition that ‘‘the 
larger number of failures result from lack 
of judgment and improper understand- 
ing of the principles that govern busi- 
ness.” 

This is a cause in some instances, there 
can be no doubt, and a contributing 
cause in many others. But to discard 
from the picture all the hazards threaten- 
ing business on every side is to show little 
understanding of the situation. 

Suppose, for instance, an earthquake 
should strike New York City, or a fleet of 
airplanes should bomb and destroy the 
city. Just how would a display of judg- 
ment by a business man avoid the calami- 
ty? A little overdrawn, perhaps, but the 
reader can illustrate the point in a hun- 
dred different ways for himself. 


A Period of Great Change 


E are going through a great economic 

change in business today. We always 
are as a matter of fact. Life itself is a se- 
ries of constant changes, and the problem 
of the individual is one of constant adjust- 
ment to a life of change, economically, 
socially, and spiritually. 

The central idea of Mr. Shibley’s art- 
icle is that the business man who would 
succeed must study his markets and en- 
deavor to meet the requirements of those 

arkets. In this connection Mr. Shib- 
ley makes the sweeping statement,““These 
are the A.B.C. principles of business eco- 
nomics and from the first sandal maker 
to the International Shoe Co., no man 
has ever made an enduring success in the 
footwear business, or any other, unless 
he first applied these principles.” 

It’s a far ery from the first sandal 
maker to the International Shoe Com- 
pany. I wonder if Mr. Shibley knows just 
what the shoe retailer’s problem is today. 
Take for example the department-store 
and chain-store encroachment on the 
small dealer in shoes or in almost anything 
you might name today. 

Large command of capital and central 

a0) 


organization of management enable chain 
stores, mail-order houses and large cor- 
poration retail stores to sell to the public 
at prices often lower than the small mer- 
chant must pay to wholesalers. 

Mr. Shibley makes no mention of these 
changes in our business life today. They 
are facts to be reckoned with. They must 
be met squarely. If they have value and 
are economically sound—and I have a 
growing suspicion they are—they will live 
out their usefulness in their turn. 


The Retail Man’s Future 


E are on the threshold of big mergers 

of industrial organization. There is 
no lack of evidence that the small retail 
man of the future must either go out of 
business for himself and find his place in 
the new machinery of retail control on a 
salary basis or be able to increase his capi- 
tal to a point where he can in some meas- 
ure combat the competitive forces of 
big scale retail business. 

To illustrate the need of studying your 
markets Mr. Shibley relates his “log 
chain” incident. I believe this is unfair 
to the village general store merchant. 

What general store merchant fails to 
accumulate through the years a few art- 
icles of out-of-date or slow-moving mer- 
chandise? The best merchants I know 
have such articles. But what proportion 
do these articles bear to the entire stock 
or to the volume of business? This much 
harped on phase of merchandising is 
mostly in the minds of writers and seldom 
is much of a factor toward failure. 

Mr. Shibley suggests that the merchant 
should spend at least a month in the Win- 
ter visiting the potential buyers of his dis- 
trict in his automobile to ascertain their 
needs for the coming Spring; and then to 
stock up to meet these needs. Let us ana- 
lyze this suggestion and see just how it 
would work out in practice. 

Inagreat many parts of the country the 
winter sales of clothing, underwear, foot- 
wear, mittens, and caps are the best and 
most profitable part of a merchant’s bus- 
iness. Why should he neglect this business 
he already has to seek a doubtful business 
of the future? 

Suppose he goes out into his farming 
district and finds out John Jones is going 
to buy a plow and Jim Brown a new har- 
ness! What assurance has ke that these 
men will buy from him? 

The women may discuss the styles with 
him and tell him their preferences in 
wearing apparel, but when they get ready 
to buy they are likely to go to the nearest 
large center where they will find a greater 


range of styles and where they are likely 
to be able to buy cheaper. Good roads 
and automobiles are far greater factors jn 
taking trade from the merchant in sm, 
places to the larger centers than in help- 
ing him go out and get trade. 

Carried out to a logical conclusion the 
result of Mr. Shibley’s proposed visit to 
potential buyers would be a great. over- 
stocking of the store. Then, if the expected 
buying orgy did not materialize, the 
amount of capital tied up would be as a 
mountain to a mole hill in comparison to 
the chain episode. 

In conclusion, I want to reply to the 
assertion, “There is no question that if 
this general storekeeper would apply the 
same primary economic principles to his 
business that General Motors Corporation 
applies to its great enterprise, he could 
be in a degree as successful.” 

There is absolutely no analogy between 
the general storekeeper and the General 
Motors Corporation. One creates goods 
and sells them. The other buys and sells 
goods. The manufacturer sells to the mid- 
dleman or dealer while the merchant sells 
to the ultimate consumer. The very act 
of manufacturing automobiles creates a 
certain amount of demand for them. 

Furthermore a corporation capitalized 
at billions of dollars is in no way compara- 
ble with a small general storekeeper. The 
storekeeper must sell directly to a shop- 
ping consumer. Often he must extend a 
more or less heavy credit. He is in strong 
competition with his brother storekeeper. 
He is in stronger competition with the 
chain stores, large manufacturing corpor- 
tions who also control the retail stores 0! 
their product, and mail-order houses. 


Consider the Tire Business 


F Mr. Shibley thinks this is nonsense, 

I refer him to the survey of business 
conditions in the February number oi the 
Nation’s Business. 

I happen to be in the tire business at 
present. I ask Mr. Shibley to investigate 
what is going on in that field. Witness the 
merger of the Goodyear, the United 
States and the Seiberling Rubber Com- 
panies. Already the leading tire companies 
own, control and operate a chain of retail 
stores. The day of the small dealer in this 
field is near an end. 

If my analysis of the retail business s!t- 
uation is incorrect I should appreciate be- 
ing set right. But I am sure that the facts 
bear out my contention and we cannot 
shut their eyes to the real situation and 
urge an impossible theory. It won't wor’. 

—By F. J. LAWRENCY. 
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How Aviation 


Speeds Business 
By ARNOLD H. EXO 


\utional Air Transport, Inc., Chicago 


USINESS saved $19,812.69 in in- 
terest in 83 business days in April, 
May, June and July last year by 
“ending cancelled checks by air mail from 
(Jeveland to Chicago. Air-mail postage on 
these checks was $1,900, according to the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
which provided these figures—a small 
enough investment for the benefit re- 
ceived. 

This is one of the ways 100-miles-an- 
hour air transportation is proving a val- 
uable asset to business. There are many 
others: 

A sales manager, by spending three 
cents more per letter for air-mail trans- 
portation, obtained 700 per cent greater 
returns on a circular letter than on letters 
sent out in the regular manner. A large 
department store sold out a huge stock of 
women’s ready-to-wear in a few hours 
after sending out announcements by air 
mail. 

A yacht broker has already sold nearly 
a half million dollars’ worth of yachts and 
expects his total sales to be more than a 
million dollars when all leads are finally 
followed up. He estimates the cost of his 
iir-mail campaign at considerably less 
than one per cent. 

Motion-picture studios rush new pic- 
tures to the East by air express almost 
exclusively. Business executives now ac- 
complish in one business day what form- 
erly required four days when visiting 
branch offices and distant clients. Mer- 
chants are getting rush shipments faster 
than ever before. 


The Public’s Changing View 


es the public is rapidly correcting its 
+4 impression that air travel is a haz- 
irdous adventure. Passenger traffic is in- 
‘reasing by leaps and bounds as more and 
ore persons learn that 100-miles-an- 

Aour transportation is safe and reliable. 
In January, National Air Transport’s 
rn flew 179,995 miles without a forced 
‘nding due to mechanical causes. This 
“MPany started operations May 12,1926, 
ih by April 1, this year, its planes had 
Hown 4,397 348 miles, equal to more than 
176 times around the earth at the equator, 
without the slightest injury of any kind 
sty tn cae This mileage was not flown 
through 2 houate Pte ried eg 

ghee sa de 

Other comnpeaiiia dal ae tot ‘fs * 
lures and these records . 
ieee ecords are not luck. All 
seer is regularly examined by 
oted t,. cut Inspectors who are empow- 
‘o withdraw the license issued to the 
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Lnsur afice 


Flood or earthquake, famine, fire—no 
matter what the call—the Red Cross is 
ready with experience, personnel and 
money—to meet emergencies. You 
gave that money—you and your neigh- 
bors across the continent. You gave it 
as a contribution to society—to relieve 
human suffering. 

Insurance is the Red Cross of Busi- 
ness. 

Here, too, experience, organization, 
and money are ready to safeguard 
values—to protect man 


is the Red Cross of Business 


influence that links all business men 
together. Through this medium you be- 
come associated with every other pre- 
mium payer for common protection. 

Every loss is a serious matter, for it 
will be paid from the funds to which 
all have contributed. Insurance com- 
panies are constantly investigating 
— proving —for the sole reason of 
safe-guarding those funds. We must 
not pay an “‘arson”’ claim, for example, 
for that would be an unjust burden on 

the honest insured. 





against financial loss. 
Here, too, you gave the 
money—in insurance 
premiums—to relieve 
property owners, your- 
self as well as your 
neighbors, from the 
burden of loss. 

So insurance is more 
than a business. It is a 
vital factor in our eco- 
nomic and social struc- 


You can obtain 
Agricultural Policies 
for all coverages such as: 


Fire - Parcel Post 
Automobile - Marine 
Use and Occupancy 
Rent and Leasehold 
Windstorm - Floaters 

Sprinkler Leakage 

Registered Mail 
Transit - Earthquake 

Tourists’ Baggage 
Explosion and Riot 

Aircraft Damage 


Hereat the Agricultur- 
al, we see insurance as a 
public trust. Our records, 
investments, and routine 
operations are planned to 
give the greatest protec- 
tion to the funds which 
stand between you and 
financial loss. At the 
same time it is our sin- 
cere effort to eliminate 
delay so that you may be 





ture. It is a humanizing 


reimbursed promptly. 


We would welcome an opportunity for one of our 
representatives to discuss our viewpoint with you. 
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When writing to AGRICULTURAL INSURANCE Company please mention Nation's Business 
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400,000 SQUARE MILES OF PLAYGROUND 























THIS YEAR-HAVE A 
REAL VACATION 


N Ontario, splendid roads 
lead you through modern 
cities and quaint villages 
where you will revel in new 
sights and sounds, and meet 
hospitable people with whom 
you will love to mingle. 


Here you will find tent and 
cottage, camps and modern 
hostelries; the grandeur of 
woods, redolent with pleas- 
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ant forest-fragrance, along 
the shores of waters where 
many varieties of fish await 
your lure. 


Plan this year to have, 
perhaps for the first time, the 
kind of vacation you have 
always wanted ..... in 
Ontario, Canada. 

You Can Have This Really 
Remarkable Book—Free. 


WRITE TO 


Ontario Publicity Bureau 
Dept. K Parliament Buildings 
Queen’s Park, Toronto 








Canada 














When : ee <a : 
hen writing to ONTARIO Pusiicrry Bureau please mention Nation’s Business 
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planes. Pilots are licensed and ex imined 
every six months as to their physical {. 
ness. Mechanics who check the p| 
after every run are required to take peri- 
odic examinations to determine thei; 
ability. Ships are inspected and adjusted 
after every trip. . 

The airplane as a transportation mo- 
dium is an established fact, with 21.953 
miles of airways spanning the count 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and {y 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf. 

This tremendous development has heey 
reached only a quarter of a century since 
the Wrights made their first flight at Kit- 
ty Hawk, and ten years after the first air 
line was established in this country. Al- 
lowing for lapses of time when little was 
done to promote air travel, the air mail 
is but eight years old. 


ihes 


ry 
om 


The First Air-Mail Line 


HE Post Office Department estab- 

lished the first such line in this coun- 
try between New York and Washington 
in 1918. It was found, however, that the 
distance between these points was too 
short to achieve any decided advantage 
and service was soon discontinued. 

In 1920 air-mail service was begun be- 
tween New York and San Francisco, us- 
ing planes by day and trains at night. This 
was changed to an all-air route in 1924 
when installation of airway lights made 
night flying possible. 

In 1925 Congress passed a law provid- 
ing for private operation of air-mail routes 
under contracts with the Post Office De- 
partment and, in a little more than three 
years, 35 air transport companies have 
been organized. Today these companies 
are flying more than 56,342 miles every 
24 hours, delivering mail, express and pas- 
sengers in San Francisco 31 hours aiter 
leaving New York and at corresponding 
speed between other points throughout 
the United States. 


An Unfair Comparison 


ESPITE this tremendous growth 
many persons insist on making dis- 
paraging comparisons of air travel in this 
country and in Europe. These critics lo-e 
sight of the fact that virtually every «1 
transport operator in Europe receives ° 
heavy government subsidy which guaran- 
tees him a fixed percentage of profit above 
all expenses. Such a comparison of Euro- 
pean and United States air transportation 
conditions is, of course, wholly unfair to 
American operators. These operators 
must earn their own way or else stop oper- 
ating their planes. 

The development in this country, how- 
ever, is more sound in the long run be- 
cause it is healthy and will eventually 
mean a system of aerial transportation 
unequalled anywhere, with fares and rate= 
closely comparable to those of present 2°- 
cepted modes of travel. 

The following table shows how 3!! 
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‘ion in this country and Europe 


| in 1927: 


United States Europe’ 
\ymber of routes....-. 23 123 
Miles of alrwayS...+-- 9,028 33,191 
Miles of lighted airways 5,872 0 


Passengers carried..... 8,572 197,671 
\ail carried (pounds) 1,654,165 2,599,986 
Ex ress and freight car- 

ried (pounds)...+++- 2,261,507 7,713,841 
\irplane miles flown. . .5,809,999 12,616,752 


‘Ineludes the following countries—Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Italy, Netherlands, 
\ystria, Denmark, Poland, Sweden and 
SwitzZe rland. . 

It must be remembered that this com- 
parison includes virtually all Europe as 
against the United States alone. Figures 
for individual foreign countries show the 
United States to be more than holding its 


own. 

As an example, United States air-mail 
contractors carried 423,991 pounds of mail 
last September while the government sub- 
sidized and monopolized Deutsche Luft- 
Hansa, a consolidation of all German air- 
ways, and by far the most active in Eu- 
rope, carried only 18,166 pounds of mail. 

Speed is the keynote of today—the tool 
of modern man. It is made safe and reli- 

ble by efficient government inspection 
and organization. The United States bus- 
ness man, by generous patronage of this 
lusty infant of transportation, will make 
ior exceedingly low fares and rates, while 
the patriotic citizen ean do his bit by 
using his influence whenever possible in 

ettering the airport conditions in his 

n community. 





A Reviving Art? 


HE head of an auditing company 

which specializes in the accounts of 

chain restaurants tells me that the 
restaurant business is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult. There appears to be a 
movement back to the home kitchen. 
Thousands of people have grown so 
tired of restaurant. food that they are 
renting small housekeeping suites and 
: their own cooking at least part of 
¢ time. They buy a considerable part of 
he tood to be thus served from delica- 
tessen shops, which are flourishing. 

Une reason why restaurant business 
‘cems to be falling off in certain localities 
s that they serve too many substitutes 
lor bona fide food. For example, it is prac- 
impossible to obtain pure maple 
in a restaurant. Some restaurant 
) oo hold that even meat gravy al- 


f; lastes alike, no matter what kind 
“i heat it 1s on, 


adoine t 
4) 

U 
, 
; 
! 


tically 


syrup 


A ] 
ANd as * Nine E 
|. or ples—you yourself may have 


‘that some restaurant pies are 

‘or durability while being shipped 

‘he city from the central distribut- 

Dont, rather than to appeal to the 
somer's palate.—F, C, K, 
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This enormous drying room was replaced by a Louisville 
Dryer which, though it required much less 
space, fuel and labor, produced dried 
material at exactly the same rate 


“| cansave you 
4/5 of that space” 


Asserted the Loutsville Drying Engineer 


“T can’t see how that’s possible,” expostulated the manufacturer. “I’m already cramped 
for room in my drying department.” 


“You wouldn’t be,” said the L.D.E., “if you would install a Louisville Dryer. It would 
occupy only 20% of the space you now use and would prove more efficient in every way.’ 


“How much so?” asked the manufacturer. 


I’m getting now.” 
“Well,” declared the L.D.E., “it would dry just twice as efficiently as your present 


method, thus halving your fuel expense. 
it would do away with six of the seven men you now have working here.’ 


“That’s amazing!” exclaimed the manufacturer. 


Dryer will do all you claim for it?” 
“The answer to that question,” said the L.D.E., “lies in my company’s record of results. 
For forty years it has specialized in building dryers and up to now has satisfied more than 
a thousand manufacturers in fifty different industries. 
“Being a trained drying engineer myself, 1 know from 
experience that our dryer will do everything I claim for 


it. 


But if my company’s record and my own expe- 


rience are not enough, we shall be glad to guarantee 
in writing the results which I have promised.” 
Regardless of the kind of drying process you now 
employ, it will pay you to consult with a Louisville 
Drying Engineer, either by mail or in person. Such 
a consultation costs nothing and involves no obliga- 
tion, yet it may add many thousands of dollars to the 
profit side of your ledger. 


See us at our exhibition 
12th Exposition Chemical Industries 


Grand Central Palace, New York, May 6th to 11th 


LOUISVILLE 
yes 


DRYING MACHINERY 
COMP. 


Incorporated 


Hull St. and Baxter Ave. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Cable Address, Loudry, Louisville, Kentucky 


’ 


“I’m pretty well satisfied with the results 


Secondly, as it requires only a single attendant, 


> 


“But how do I know that a Louisville 

















5 Ways 


to cut drying costs 


The first way is to permit 
Louisville Drying Engineers 
to make a study of your drying 
problems. They will recommend 
a Louisville Dryer which will... 
Cut fuel expense from one- 
third to one-half in many 
cases. 
3 Deliver dried material con- 
tinuously, thus permitting of 
uninterrupted plant operation. 
Cut the number of attend- 
ants needed to one in most 
instances. 
Reduce the amount of floor 
eJ space requiredasmuchas80%. 











——_— 


When writing to Lov1sviLLe Drying MACHINERY Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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Golfers! 


The 


SILVER 
KING 


is now 


sbepe 


$10 a dozen 

















We announce with pleas- 
ure that you can buy 
the “King o’ Them All” 
in 1929 for 85 cents — 
the lowest price at which 
this ball has sold in a 
long and distinguished 
history. 





The Silvertown Com pany 
London 


John Wanamaker 
New York 


Wholesale Golf Distributors 


* * 
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n writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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Let’s Standardize Names, Too 
By S. F. TILLMAN 


ORDS, since everyone has an 
unlimited supply of them, 
should be the cheapest tools of 

business." Frequently, however, they be- 
come the most expensive. Although it is 
difficult to estimate in dollars and cents 
the losses caused by misunderstandings, 
or efforts to avoid misunderstandings, 
those losses must be great as they involve 
voluminous correspondence, delays in dis- 
tribution and constant exasperation. 

Every business man has spent hours in 
efforts to convey information or instruc- 
tions that could have been made in min- 
utes except for the lack of a standard 
nomenclature of description. 

Consider the increased efficiency in 
business if an article could be described 
in the same way by all manufacturers of 
that particular article whether on the 
east or west coast. 


A Name Is Always the Same 


HE United States Navy recognized 

the advantages of such a system before 
the World War and, in 1917, put into op- 
eration in its supply department a stand- 
ard stock catalog embodying an exact de- 
scription of every article in its stores. 

Throughout the War, navy vessels and 
bases were able through this catalog to 
make known their needs and obtain equip- 
ment with certainty although operating 
3,000 miles from sources of supply. The 
desired articles were requested by stock 
number and in emergency cabled for by 
code name, and the exact article was 
shipped, without misunderstanding or de- 
lay. 

In the standard stock catalog articles 
are listed by classes. The items within 
each class are assigned standard nomen- 
clature, listed in alphabetical arrange- 
ment, and each item is assigned a stock 
number and code word. These code words 
are alphabetically arranged throughout 
the catalog, so that supplies may be 
ordered by code word only. 

The catalog tends to bring greater sim- 
plification and standardization of mate- 
rials. It enables stock inventory to be 
taken frequently and accurately by fewer 
persons than usually employed for this 
purpose. 

Successful use of the catalog by the 
Navy has caused the Chief Coordinator 
of the United States Government to con- 
sider the possibility of extending its use 
to the Federal Government service in 
general. The proposed “Federal Standard 
Stock Catalog” would be an extension of 
the Navy catalog and include items of 
standard stock used by all Government 
Departments. 

With the Federal catalog in effect, the 


Navy catalog would go out of existeyeo 
as there would be no need for any indi. 
vidual activity of the Government hayins 
its own catalog. z 

The Federal catalog is designed to list 
in orderly and classified arrangement «|| 
supplies regularly procured, stored, and 
issued by or for the various government 
departments, and to supply the informa- 
tion necessary for the procurement, stor- 
age and issue for every article. 

The demonstrated need of a Standard 
Federal Stock Catalog leads to the belie; 
that its usefulness could be extended to 
the commercial field and since industry 
has already manifested its interest in th 
project, the Chief Coordinator has «r- 
ranged to have copies of the catalog, 
either complete or in sections, made avail- 
able for sale through the Superintenden: 
of Documents, Government Printing O!- 
fice, as soon as possible after its printing 
is authorized by Congress. 

As the assignment of nomenclature { 
the items comprised in the catalog woul: 
be based on a scientific system, it is be- 
lieved that industry would welcome the 
catalog as a standard. 

With a single standard of nomenclature 
in general use, transactions of individuals, 
firms, industries—both inside and outsie 
their orzanizations—would become more 
efficient and economical. — 











A Sale Without Money 


HE Chamber of Commerce of Storm 

Lake, Iowa, recently put on a novel 
trade-building campaign. Auction sales 
were held every week during the cam- 
paign. Only coupons could be used in the 
buying of articles at these auctions. 

The coupons were given out, a dollar 
coupon for a dollar purchase, with every 
cash transaction made with the 42 mer- 
chants and two newspapers of the town. 
They were given also for the payment 0! 
bills. 

At the auction a radio set, kitchen cabi- 
net, washing machine, flour, coal, and 
other useful articles were sold to the high- 
est bidders. 

The Chamber of Commerce issued the 
auction coupons in its own name and con- 
ducted the sales. The cost of the articles 
offered was prorated among the mer- 
chants participating. 

The sales were not only a success lo- 
cally, but they extended Storm Lake's 
trading territory. Much money spent !" 
the town during the sale periods came 
from farther away than usual. 

Storm Lake and the Chamber of Com- 
merce are now planning to make this auc- 
tion sale an annual event. —W. L. H. 
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In modern practice the emphasis is on FACT 


{de word manufacture originally meant 
made-by-hand. In those days rule-of-thumb 
methods sufficed. Today, in this mass produc- 
lion age, the very speed of operation would 
result in uncontrollable losses but for the 
balance wheel of fact. 


7 7 7 


Take, for example, the selection and use of 
materials, or the fabrication and assembly of 
parts by quantity production methods—a 
grain of dross in one, or a hair’s breadth from 
the true gauge in the other, and in a few hours 
the coefficient of speed would turn an incre- 
ment of error into an avalanche of waste. 


That’s why research laboratories, expert an- 
alysts and business machines are cheap at any 
price. That’s why executives in charge of 
factories where the use of electric power is a 
factor choose Weston measuring instruments 
to safeguard their electrical equipment and 
insure its continuous and efficient operation. 
a ee 


That’s why electrical manufacturers of quality 
apparatus furnish “Westons” as an integral 
part of their products. Weston electrical in- 
struments always give the biggest return on the 
investment. For more than forty years they 
have been the conceded standards the world 
over in the art of electrical measurement. 


WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CORPORATION - 595 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, N. J. 






PIONEERS 
SINCE 1888 


INSTRUMENTS 












When writing to Weston Execrric INSTRUMENT CORPORATION please mention Nation's Business 
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Besides Heavy-Duty Trucks, the 
International line includes the % - 
ton Special Delivery, the 1-ton Six- 
Speed Special, and Speed Trucks 
for 1%, 1%, and 2-ton loads. 
Backing the trucks is an unequaled 
service organization—there are 
now 172 Company-owned branches 
in the United States and Canada. 
Write for truck catalog. 
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Bear this in mind when you are looking 
toward Heavy-Duty Truck purchase 
and want the facts before you: Any 
Harvester branch or truck dealer will 
demonstrate an International for you at 
any time, right in your everyday work. 

Whatever the nature of your hauling 
and your loads, we will put at your 
disposal an International of the size 
you need and let you compare its all- 
around performance with anything you 
are doing now or want to do. 

Take that as the evidence of an after- 
noon, or a day or two, if longer time 
may be necessary. And take with it the 
evidence of the twenty-five years that 
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NTERNATIONAL Si 





ternoon 


the Harvester Company has been 
building trucks to do a truck's work 
as it should be done. 

You owe it to your business to know 
this new International Heavy-Duty 
line with the new engines, new clutches, 
new transmissions, increased capacities, 
double reduction or chai: final drive. 
All models have five seds forward 
and two reverse, and 4-wheel brakes. 
The sizes range from 2% to 5-ton. 
Speed dump trucks, also, down to 1- 
ton capacity. . 

Accept our invitation to prove this 
product of twenty-five years of prog: 
ress in truck manufacture. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE, (tnconroratep) 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


When buying an INTERNATIONAL Truck please mention Nation’s Business to the dealer 
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eeping Main Street on the Map 
By RALPH PARLETTE 





The Eastman plant in Kingsport, Tenn., cuts production costs through its location there 


NE morning last week while 

I was sitting in a small town 

depot in southern Illinois, a 

\voman and two children came 

'. She bought a ticket for Chicago. When 

| asked her if she lived in Chicago, she 

oy ‘No, we've always lived here, but 

‘ n has a job in Chicago and we're 

novi ng g there Nothing to do here any 

more, a ‘ish we didn’t have to go. It’s 

“ lor the children.” 

cm io ‘imes our train that was taking 

 ~tlleago took on families or parts 

at other small town stations. 

‘ere going to Chicago because there 

there. So the trains each day 

P people trom the country dis- 
‘ump them into Chicago. 

Ws is running into New York, De- 

on... Olher cities are picking up the 

ica population and dumping it 


Y 


t fami; 
dN Wes 


into these great centers the same way. 
Meanwhile the small towns stagnate or 
shrivel and it is hard to get anybody to 
stay on the farms. 

But why should we glory in the tume- 
faction of our cities? Skyscrapers, rents, 
taxes, wages, costs of living and crime all 
rise with the population. It is the quality 
of citizenship, not the crowd, that counts. 


The Case of Kingsport 


HY not take the job to “her man” in 

the home town, instead of sending 
him to the city after it? Most things can 
be made far better in a small community 
than in a smoky, cluttered-up city. 

I hope some potential leaders in hope- 
less home towns will read here what has 
happened in Kingsport, Tenn. Suppose 
you had gone into a sleepy little country 


town ten years ago, just any one of the 
hundreds scattered over the map that are 
dying and drying up. 

Then suppose that you should go back 
to that place today and find a beautiful 
city of many thousands, with paved 
streets, blocks of modern stores, avenues 
of beautiful homes, parks, schools, 
churches, and a forest of factory stacks! 

That is exactly what happened to me 
in Kingsport, Tenn.! 

What Kingsport is doing I believe hun- 
dreds of towns can do—with intelligent 
leadership. A leader with a vision is the 
most valuable asset in this world. Kings- 
port is giving an answer to today’s ques- 
tion, “How meet the lure of the city?” 

Ten years ago I visited Kingsport when 
it was a crossroads. I had to get off the 
train at Johnson City and drive perhaps 
30 miles over abominable mud roads to 
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vet there. Today I mo- 
tored north from John- 
son City the same 30 
miles over a hard-sur- 
faced highway, and 
came upon the city of 
Kingsport, laid out to be 
presently 50,000 popula- 
tion. The paved streets 
lead out in every direc- 
tion from a central park 
that is the municipal hub 
over this 50,000 area. 

It isn’t all built as yet. 
There are many solidly 
built-up sections of resi- 
dences here and there, 
with squares of clear, 
open meadow in be- 
tween. There is a city 
business and civie center 
that is yet mainly mea- 
dow, but around it are 
full squares ol completed 
structures, 

The city is all zoned, 
and they are saving 
those open spaces in it 
for certain specified kinds of edifices. 
You can’t build anywhere or anyhow 
in Kingsport. Most cities happen; then 
vears later they spend millions razing 
buildings to get breathing spaces and 
straighten and widen streets. But Kings- 
port is being constructed from the start 
like a steel skyscraper according to the 
rchitect’s plan. The harmonies are being 
preserved. There is a factory section. 
There is a business and commercial sec- 
tion, a wholesale section, and various resi- 
dential districts, with parks, modern 
churches, schoolhouses and playgrounds, 
all set in a mosaic of landscape gardening. 

“Why should we make the mistakes 
that other towns made?” 

A big, round, smooth-faced man asked 
in a soft voice, “Why shouldn’t every- 
body have a good place to live? Why 
shouldn’t everybody’s children have 
plenty of playgrounds? Why shouldn’t 
everybody have a good job in a good 
place to work?” 


A Practical Visionary 


HERE wasn’t any argument 
against it that I could think of. I 
have heard a thousand people say these 
things—kind-hearted dreamers, soap- 
boxers, parlor-pinks and cellar-reds. 
They generally are back on their rent 
nd need new clothes and laundry. The 
visionary is quite different from the 
practical man wit 
1 would have classed the smooth- 
faced mountaineer with the visionaries 
had he not been J. Fred Johnson, pres- 
ident of the Kingsport Improvement 
Corporation, and had he not been sit- 
ting in his office in a big administration 
building with many people coming to 
consult him. He heads the organization 
that has done this Aladdin-lamp job of 


h avy ision. 





The story of this church typ- 
ifies the Kingsport spirit 


putting Kingsport on 
the map. He told me 
how the Clinchfield 
Railroad was built afew 
years ago from south- 
western Virginia across 
the Appalachian Moun- 
tains southward to 
Spartanburg, S. C., to 
tap the long-neglected 
resources of this back- 
woods mountain re- 
gion. It was a real en- 
gineering job, getting a 
railroad over this Ap- 
palachian mountain 
backbone. In one place 
the road wriggles 
through 13 tunnels in 
12 miles, and the rails 
twist and squirm some 
dozen miles corkscrew- 
ing upward to get per- 
haps a mile of distance. 

After the railroad 
was built, there was 
much coal to haul, but 
what could they haul 
back in their empty cars? The promoters 
turned their attention to developing pro- 
duction along their line. The trains must 
run loaded both ways. Then two men be- 
gan to think about Kingsport, the sleepy 
little crossroads, where James King had 
built the first iron furnace in Tennessee 
long before the Revolutionary War. 

It was the headwaters port on the Hol- 
ston River, where boats could start down 
to the Tennessee River, and thence on 
to the Mississippi. But it had slumbered 
moribund for more than a century. The 
railroads had followed the valleys and 
had established cities along their lines. 
Kingsport had been lost until the Clinch- 
field Railroad rediscovered it. 

Gold had been discovered in Georgia 
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long before, and that is why the Chero- 
kees had been rudely bundled off their 
reservations and pushed over west of the 
Mississippi into Oklahoma. These harried 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterians had rooted jn 
the mountains and struggled to exist. |} 
was that continual struggle through the 
centuries that developed all their strengt) 
and keenness. 


Settlers in the Wilds 
ROM Scotland to Ireland, from Ire- 


land to the new colonies of the Atlantic 
Coast, they had fled, and everywhere 
there was persecution. 

Then they took refuge in these moun- 
tain wilds, and grew up through the gen- 
erations neglected by civilization and hos- 
tile to revenue agents. 

These two men of the Clinchfield— 
John B. Dennis, a New York capitalist, 
and J. Fred Johnson—saw the gold mine 
of natural resources here—the raw ma- 
terials of coal, timber, brick, stone and 
waterpower. 

They saw in these mountaineers the 
human gold mine of high-grade labor. 
They have proved to be business mission- 
aries and teachers by developing a manu- 
facturing city at old Kingsport, and giv- 
ing these long neglected people a chance 
to work in modern industries and live in 
modern homes. 

Today in Kingsport books, silk, glass, 
hosiery, cement, brick, paper, leather and 
many other things are made by thou- 
sands of young and old people who came 
out of the mountain cabins and have 
never seen any other plants than those 
in Kingsport. They are independent, 
prosperous, enthusiastic, and instead of 
dulling down into the apathy of tov 
many mill workers, they develop, if any- 
thing, too much initiative. If a machine 
breaks they are too likely to repair it 

























The Robert E. Lee Kindergarten, one of the five modern schools that have grown 
from the former one-room school with its 32 pupils and four-months term 
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The intricately patterned sur- 
face of Todd Greenbac Checks 
defies exact reproduction, Here 
the check itaelf te weed for 
illustration, 
Ler a check-alterer but touch the 
surface of a Todd Greenbac Check 
with acid or ink eradicator and out 
leap scores of impressions of “Void.” 
The check cancels itself—destroys 
its value immediately when alter- 
ation is attempted. Every business 
issuing checks needs such defense 
for funds in transit. 

Todd Greenbae Checks are widely 
used by banks and businesses as 
much for their attractive, business- 
like appearance as for the protec- 
tion they provide. These handsome 
checks are prepared by a secret 
process involving the application 
of interlocking designs in several 
colors. In their intricate pattern 
are concealed more than a thousand 





Trade 


es 


danger threatens 


66 s a 
this check cries Vo a ry A 


impressions of “Void,” ready to de- 
stroy the value of the check the 
instant alteration is attempted. 

Todd Greenbac Checks are the 
most personal of personalized cur- 
rency. They are made only to in- 
dividual order, never sold in blank 
sheets. Every step in their manu- 
facture is carefully guarded—every 
sheet of Todd Greenbac paper is 
registered. Orders are delivered 
under seal to the customer. 

These handsome self-canceling 
checks already have been recognized 
as fit financial representatives of 
many of the most particular modern 


Y TODD SYSTEM 





businesses. They are made only from 
the highest quality paper. They 
create an immediate impression of 
distinction. Yet these superior 
checks cost very little more than 
the ordinary check. Let a Todd 
representative tell you about the 
Greenbac and demonstrate its self- 
canceling feature. Call the local 
Todd office or mail the coupon. The 
Todd Company, Protectograph Di- 
vision. (Est. 1899.) Rochester, N.Y. 
Sole makers of the Protectograph, 
the new Super-Safety Checks and 
Todd Greenbac Checks. 





‘ee 
THE TODD COMPANY 5-29 | 
Protectograph Division ¥ 
1130 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 

Please send me further information 
about Todd Greenbac Checks. 





| Name. 




















OF CHECK PROTECTION |= i 


When writing to THe Toop Company please mention Nation’: 
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MARCHANT 
ELECTRIC 
AUTOMATIC 
CALCULATORS 


Wire UNIQUE 


TiIME=SAVING 
FEATFURES.... 


Ss; anks, Ot instance, figure | 
interest tnt half the usual lime 


Bank interest, factory costs, payrolls, partial-pay ment 





plans, waybills, and scores of other problems, are fig- n 

ured in half the usual time on the Marchant,— because 

of its unique, time-saving features. \ 
Its maximum carry-over capacity, electric-dial clear- t 

ance, horizontal straight-line reading, and other features, 

make the Marchant supremely adaptable to ‘‘short- i 

cutting.”’ b 


No mental gymnastics. No special training required. 


Anyone can run a Marchant. You merely direct the ma- } 
chine—and write down the answers. Visible factors assure 
accuracy, without checking and rechecking. : 

The Marchant is the most advanced calculator in the ¢ 
world. It sets the standard. 

If your organization does any figuring at all—even | 
if you now have a calculator—you’ll want a copy ot . 
“Eliminating Mental Work from Figures.’’ It’s free. 

Mail the coupon. 

Marchant Calculating Machine Company, Oakland, 
California. Offices in all principal cities of the Unite ; 
States and Canada. Consult your telephone directory. , 


Representatives in all foreign countries. Sixteen years 
building calculating machines — nothing else. 


>. 
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Marchant Calculating Mac hine Company, Oakland, California. : 
Please mail the follow ing: - 


— F, “Eliminating Mental Work,” with details on Marchant time-saving® 
O Booklet G, 


Name 


‘6 
How to get Accuracy and Speed,”’ with details on New Portable. 







Company 


Address 


When writing to Marcuant CatcuLatinG 
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MARCHANT 
NEW 
PORTABLE 


CALCULATOR 


Yea ‘1 the executives desk. 
uick and accurate | 


ANYONE CAN RUN IT 
NO MENTAL WORK 


Every executive concerned with confidential figures 
needs this New Marchant Portable. 

Many organizations have placed one on every desk, 
where figuring is done now and then. It saves valuable 
time for more profitable work. 

This New Marchant Portable will solve every figur- 
ing problem,—quickly and accurately. It not only adds, 
but multiplies, divides and subtracts. 

So simple to run, anyone can master it in ten minutes. 
No mental work. No checking and rechecking. 

Weighs slightly over 15 pounds. Occupies a desk 
space of only 63" x 12”. Slips into a handbag or the file 
drawer of a desk. 

Marchant-designed and Marchant-built for smooth 
performance, accuracy and durability. Carries the stand- 
ard Marchant guarantee. 

Mail the coupon for booklet, “‘How to get Accuracy 
and Speed,’’ with full details. Or consult telephone direc- 
tory. Offices in all principal cities of the United States and 
Canada. Representatives in all foreign countries. 
Marchant Calculating Machine Company, Oakland, 
= ~ Sixteen years building calculating machines— 
10 Hing else, 
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® Marchant Calculating Machine Company, Oakland, California. 

g Please mail the following: 

7 0 Booklet G, “How to get Accuracy and Speed,” with details on New Portable. 

s CO Booklet F, “Eliminating Mental Work,” with details on Marchant time-saving 
@ features. 

ins 

g Name awash ; i tenschhan 
g compan) 


| | Address 





Industrial Brownhoist Cor 
District Offices: 









Men Are Not Built 
To Do Heavy Handling 


An executive would not ask one of his mechan- 
ics to make his decisions for him, yet he will call 
upon a man, or a whole gang of men to do hand- 
ling work which may be just as wasteful of time 
and money. 


The question of how to get the most from your 
payroll dollars is best answered by supplying your 
men with modern machinery. In the case of con- 
tractors, supply yards and many industrial plants 
this should include a convertible shovel crane to 
economically take care of the handling of incom- 
ing and finished materials. 


Industrial Brownhoist shovel cranes will handle 
all kinds of materials at a remarkably low cost, 
and their powerful crawler mountings take them 
anywhere. These machines are built in sizes to 
meet various conditions and are the product of an 
organization that for fifty years has adhered to the 
policy of building only quality equipment. 


If you want to lower production costs and have 
contented workmen, let our nearest representa- 
tive give you some facts about the proper size 
Industrial Brownhoist to do your work. 


Plants: Brownhoist Division, Cleveland, Ohio: Industrial Division, Bay City, Michigan; 


Elyria Foundry Division, Elyria, Ohio 


INDUSTRIAL BR 
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poration, General Offices, Cleveland, Ohio 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco, New Orleans 





OWNHOIST 









When writing to INvustria, Brown Horst Corporation please mention N 


ation’s Business 


themselves and go on with production 
instead of calling in expert help. 

The head of one of the great ineur- 
ance companies came to visit Kingsport, 
After he had been surprised at the do. 
velopment on every hand and had see) 
the idealism manifested, he asked Mr. 
Johnson, “Is it profitable?” 

“I'm glad you asked that question,” 
said Johnson. “Really we have been so 
busy planning and developing that wo 
have hardly stopped to think if it js 
profitable. But we are beginning to find 
that it is. We tried to start right. We 
determined to give everybody a square 
deal and get people all pulling together. 
We determined to build a city that would 
be single-minded, where there would be 
no extremes of wealth and poverty but 
all would be one good grade.” 


A Community Made by Miracles 
WENT about Kingsport discovering 


that what he said is true. I tried to lay 
my finger on the one thing responsible, 


| but couldn’t find that thing. Rather, all 


things that go to make a good commu- 
nity are here developing at their best. 
Kingsport is a community miracle, but 
not made by any one miracle—rathiet 
like a fine house is made, by combining 
good materials and good workmanship 
on a good plan. If there is any one thing 
noticeable it is that “single-mindedness.” 
Johnson began life in a mountain 
backwoods of Virginia and had little 
schooling. He knows all about the prob- 
lems of the backward mountaineers. 
Several years ago I picked up a book 
in a Chicago store and saw the imprint 
“Kingsport Press.” I searched my mem- 
ory, but couldn’t locate it among the 
book factories of the world. The book 
was so well made that it had to come out 
of a likely shop. A little later I came 
across a shelf of cheap editions. These 
bore the same imprint. My curiosity was 
aroused, for I had known the Kings- 
port of ten years ago. So when visiting 
Asheville I journeyed over the mountains 
to find this print shop that had sprung 
up in the backwoods. 
I found a vast modern plant housed in 
three long glass-sided wings paralleling 
each other and united at the rear ends. 
The manager’s office in the front of the 
middle building looks like a library °F 
bookstore, mainly filled with books 
manufactured here and running from 
costly leather, gold-edge volumes to the 
cheapest ones. These books grew on the 
adjacent mountainsides, for in connec 
tion with the Kingsport Press 1s the 
Kingsport pulp and paper mill that 
makes much of the stock that goes int? 
them. The mill makes the paper ant 
sends it over to the printing plant 1 
tall stacks ready for the presses without 
wrapping for ordinary shipment. 
The manager, Walter F. Smith, told 
me they were making books for nearly 
150 publishing houses, manufacturing 
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nd shipping more cheaply than many 


; the publishers could make them in their 
Ul 


own plants. _ ‘ 
There are typesetting and proof-read- 


Jopartments, but the larger part of 
‘he book manufacturing is done from 
‘hat are shipped here ready for 


Cs Lilet t 


ne 


presses. 


ext we visited the press rooms. Here 
. the backwoods are the same big 
sresses you see in the city plants. Rows 
them—two-revolution machines with 
extension automatic feeds and delivery. 
There is a battery of big color presses 
hat deliver the finished sheets printed 
on both sides, two colors printed at once. 
4 thousand men, women, boys and 
iris work in this Kingsport Press plant. 
Thev have their own cafeteria that runs 
nearly at cost. There is a school in one 
wing of the plant where the beginners 
ore taught all branches of the book- 
making crafts. They are paid ten cents 
an hour from the start, but are not al- 
lowed to work on any commercial jobs 
until they have attained proficiency. 
There is a long waiting list to get in. 


ie 


“Why can you print and bind more | 


cheaply here than in the cities?” I asked. 

“Because our expenses are lower. Have 
you noticed how many big printing 
plants as well as other manufacturing 
plants have found it advantageous to 
move out of the cities? They can run at 
less expense, can find more room for de- 
velopment, and can often escape labor 


troubles.” 


Why They Came to Kingsport 


UT this is only one of the plants. 

Chaperoned through the gates and 
doors bearing “No Admission” notices, by 
Phelps Platt, assistant to Johnson, I 
nosed into several of them. Dainty silk 
and cotton stuffs are made here in the 
mountains, and window glass and the pol- 
ished, heavy, translucent, steel-webbed 
plate glass used for partitions, doors and 
windows not to be looked through or 
smashed. 

We visited the brick works, the ce- 
ment plant, and the tannery and photo- 
supply works, 

How these industries were attracted 
Kingsport is an interesting story. 

Kingsport-builders hitched their wagon 
‘© certain ideals. They determined to 
‘ive only such industries as those in 
wa = employers and the employes 
ibaa on a square deal for all and 

—tgest opportunity for everybody. 

“o the industrial chieftains had first 
.” pass the acid test of these ideals be- 
“Te getting sites. Not all who applied 
“ueceeded in getting them. 

_ “forge Eastman was early interested. 
rs interest, that culminated im the loca- 
tie ple Tennessee Eastman Corpora- 
me a wood alcohol from the 
Supplies in XK ponte nn 
that have locate ae companies 

ated there include the Kings- 
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IAMOND Roller Chain provides for 

expensive horse power a path of 98- 
99% efficiency .. . low in maintenance cost 
. . . and exceptional in its ability to with- 
stand the ravages of high speed operation 
and adverse conditions. It is a “sure-footed” 
drive, without the slip of belts... has 
toller bearing action at all points of contact, 
reducing friction, conserving power. It is 
as quiet as any other type of chain, and far 
less complex in construction. 


There is a Diamond Roller Chain for 
every drive up to 3600 r. p. m., and the 39 
years of specialized experience of Diamond 
Chain engineers is at your service in per- 
fecting the drives in your plant—or in giv- 
ing your machines a sales-making feature 
by incorporating this well known drive. 


The illustrated and informative booklet 
No. 102A—“Rolling the Problems out of 
Transmission”—will be mailed on request. 


DIAMOND CHAIN & MFG. CO. 
417 Kentucky Avenue : Indianapolis, Ind. 


A- 


(8818) 


When writing to D1amMonp CuHatn & Mra. Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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The “¥ and E”* trade mark is the symbol of 
50 years’ leadership in the office equipment 
industry. Itis the mark of quality—high stan- 
dards of workmanship—integrity of purpose— 
constant service to customers. 
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7H-LINE STEEL STORAGE CABINET 





Is there a place 

for EVERYTHING 
in your office? 

HESE“Y and E” Steel Cabi- 


nets provide economical stor- 
age for stationery, samples, 
literature and supplies. Models 
in four heights for offices, facto- 
ries, garages, schools, hospitals 
and homes. Finished in olive 
green, mahogany, or walnut. 
Sturdily made. Equipped with 
auto-type, nickel-plated handles 
with locks. 


Phone for the '’Y and E”’ Representative 


When you contemplate refurnishing or 
re-arranging your ofhces call ina“Y and 
E” Representative. You will probably 
be surprised at the new ideas, new con- 
veniences that have been produced since 
you last gave your office equipment and 
systems any thought. Phone the “Y and 
E” store in your city or write us. Our 
representative will be at your service — 
promptly and without obligation to you. 


YAWMAN>FRBE MFG.Q, 
528 JAY ST. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Canada: The Office Specialty 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 

Export Dept., 368 Broadway 


OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT 


STEEL AND WOOD FILBES + STEEL SHELVING + 
DESKS SAFES y OFFICE SYSTEMS AND SUPPLIES 
Uf ’ BANK AND LIBRARY EQUIPMENT ¥# 








When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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port Press, which I have already men- 
tioned and which is managed by the New 
York printing firm of J. J. Little and 
Company; the Mead Paper and Pulp 
Company, which is operated by George 
H. Mead and which has headquarters at 
Dayton, Ohio; the Blue Ridge Glass Cor- 
poration, a combination of the Corning 
Glass Works of Corning, N. Y., and the 
St. Gobain Company of France, a concern 
that has a record of 268 years of opera- 
tion in that country; the Borden Mills, 
subsidiary of the American Printing Com- 
pany of Fall River, Mass.; the Holliston 
Mills of New England; the Kingsport 
Silk Company, subsidiary of the Danville 
Silk Company of New York City; the Da- 
vis Hosiery Mills, a part of the W. B. 
Davis organization; the Hamilton-Brown 
Shoe Company, of St. Louis, Mo.; the 
Kingsport Brick Corporation; the Clinch- 
field Portland Cement Corporation, now a 
part of the Penn-Dixie Cement Corpora- 
tion, and the Kingsport Foundry and 
Manufacturing Corporation, which mar- 
kets its products in Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and other distant states. 

Besides these, already in operation, are 
other industries that are getting started. 


How the Schools Have Grown 


ROM a one-room school running four 

months with 32 pupils, the influx of 
mountaineer families has brought into 
operation five modern buildings with 100 
teachers and 2,500 pupils. The play- 
grounds around these buildings contain 
four and a half to nine acres. 

There are many churches, three of them 
on The Circle, a hub-like plat of green 
with a circular drive, from which radiate 
like spokes of a wheel five principal 
streets. Noted architects designed these 
edifices. 

The story of the building of the Metho- 
dist Church is typical of the spirit that 
has made the new Kingsport. The pastor 
who came to lead this little flock a few 
years ago became enthusiastic with the 
idea of building a church that in size and 
beauty would anticipate what was com- 
ing here. 

He got an eminent architect so inter- 
ested that he designed the edifice and do- 
nated the plans. He next went touring and 
telling everybody about the new church, 
giving all an opportunity to help build it. 
Most of the materials were donated. Then 
he rolled up his sleeves and dug founda- 
tions and laid brick with his own hands 
during the week, washing up and donning 
the long-tailed coat for his Sunday ser- 
mons. Of course, the public rallied around 
him. That church stands today eloquent 
to the devotion and spirit that reared it. 

We climbed Cement Hill on the edge 
of the town. We could look down over 
the entire valley that is filling up with 
the new Kingsport. The Clinchfield Rail- 
road runs at the foot of the hill, and be- 
low at our feet was the large red brick 
station. A double-width street with grass- 
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plats paneled along the middle and tho 
sides leads directly away in front diyid 
ing the city into two halves, 

The retail business section is on this 
and adjacent streets. To the right js 
wholesale district. To the left jis tho 
factory district. Straight ahead, in tho 
middle of the picture, is the open green 
space reserved for the municipal build- 
ings. The Kingsport Inn faces this space 
It is a large, modern, English-style inn. 
built and managed by the improvemen; 
company that developed the town. 

The residential sections spread to the 
right and left. Everywhere there js reas- 
suring evidence that the plan is function- 
ing. There is a Community “Y” club 
house, also an imposing building for the 
offices of the Kingsport Improvement 
Corporation. 

“Single-mindedness.” I believe that 
word explains much of the prosperity 
and progress of the community. The 
people are keenly interested in their 
town. The other day it was proposed to 
take some municipal action in develop- 
ment. It was announced that the project 
would be discussed at a public meeting 
Between 500 and 600 men and women 
gathered to learn about it. This with a 
population of 1,320 qualified voters. 

If you are not impressed with this 
fact, call a meeting in your own com- 
munity to discuss a municipal move. My 
guess is that in the ordinary town of 
15,000 perhaps a dozen will turn out if 
it is not raining. 

Kingsport is not an “owned” mill 
town. It is a regular American town 
where each citizen lives as independently 
as anywhere else. The Kingsport Im- 
provement Corporation envisioned the 
project of building a manufacturing city. 
It bought thousands of acres beside the 
old Kingsport village that still slumbers 
along the Holston. It developed the town 
on an independent, self-governing basis, 
first breaking up the land into subdivi- 
sions, selling parcels to private owners 
It zoned the city so that the sites soli 
should be used for specified purposes. 

Today each citizen and home owner 
has a voice in the management. The 
Kingsport Improvement Corporation 1s 
only one of the interests of the place, 
subject to the government of all. The 
large plants in Kingsport have a system 
of health and life insurance for all thetr 
people, quite apart from the state indus- 
trial accident insurance. Their workers 
are insured, and the insurance is paid 
by the plants, the cost added on to the 
price of their products bought by the 
public. 


the 


The Kingsport Insurance Plan 


HIS insurance is a gift to the em- 
ployes. For sickness they get half o! 
their weekly wages. For death, the bene- 
ficiary receives $500 if the employe insured 
has been in service less than a year. After 
one year’s service the insurance is $750 
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or carrying additional life in- 
0 be paid by the employe. 

ers of Kingsport called in ex- 


Ss to devise a plan of municipal gov- 
; ment The town charter was prepared 

. Rockefeller Foundation, and it 
a pores so satisfactorily that they 


ia 


re deluged with requests from other 
wns 10r copies. 

“ay hy shouldn’t we go out and get ex- 
perts to plan our town?” asked Mr. 
Tohnson. “We get experts to plan our 
railroads, buildings and machines.” 


No Place for Politics 


HE plan of the charter issued by the 

State of Tennessee March 2, 1917, is 
to keep politics out of the management 
nd machinery. The town is run by a city 
manager. 

“Can you get as much service for your 
municipal dollar a a private concern can 
vet {or its dollar?” I asked City Manager 
Frank C. Cloud, who has been on the 
job some ye eg: 

“You bet!” he replied emphatically. 
If we aren’t promised service at the 
same cost as the private citizen, the deal 

off.” Various citizens assured me that 

lities cannot get a look-in. 

"Ki ingsport is going to have 50,000 pop- 
ation. The ideals will survive. And as 
jroof that these ideals are maintained in 
| practical way, the recent issue of street 
paving bonds was eagerly taken by com- 
yeting bankers. Bankers don’t loan on 
lealism unless it is able to ring the cash- 
register, One of the many eases of har- 
monious cooperation eame to me in the 

isit to the glass plant. The photo-supply 
plant had been throwing back into the 
river certain by-products that contami- 
nated the stream and rendered it unfit for 
the glass works to use. The photo-supply 
)ople declared they could not do other- 
wise, Litigation and injunetions might 
have been expected. But a happy adjust- 
s made. The photo-supply fac- 
ged to pipe water to the glass 
at the latter concern delivered 
certain of its materials to the former. 

Kingsport is sounding a new note. 
WI oat costs of production rise in the 
‘towed centers, this Tennessee moun- 

n community is demonstrating that 
ms uh of this production ean be achieved 
“Wer cost out in the country, and that 

ith cheaper livi ing and happier working 


conditi lons, 
| Many dving towns may revive and 


‘ er by doing as Kingsport i is doing— 
: loping industries to keep “my man” 
10M Moy 17 o t 

ing to the city. There is room 


ia land for hundreds of Kingsports 
wi — om for one slum district. 

oe tg wuld the small town give work- 

mets? “i'y and then buy back their 


Vi \\ ] ht 
Wg not keep workers at home 
ty their products? 
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You Owe it to 
yourself ...and 
your company 


Perhaps there is a reason why you should not 
save 20% on your automobile insurance . . . 
but are you sure that reason is sound? 


Take a minute or two to check up . . . just 
send for a list of American Mutual policy- 
holders . . . write to a few of them for their 
experience with the American Mutual. 


They will tell you that the American Mutual 
saved them $22 out of every $100 last year 
. . . that they have always received refunds 
of at least 20% . . . that the American 
Mutual service is excellent . . . and that this 
is the largest, strongest and oldest mutual 
liability insurance company in the world. 


On your own automobile or on your company’s 

fleet, such a saving is distinctly worth while 
r y 

— just fill out and send in the coupon below. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


American 







( To the American Mutual, 142 Berkeley St., Boston 


Please send me a list of your policyholders in 
the following line of business [ 


SS eee ean ees 





Company — Cae a 


\ Address pean ee 





Largest, strongest and oldest 
mutual liability insurance company 





When writing to American Mt 
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srUAL Lrapitiry INsuRANcE Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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{a high cost 


of 
doing without 


PAGE FENCE 








AGE protection pays real divi- 

dends—materials can’t “‘walk 
off’’ through Page Fence—fire- 
brands and fire hazards are kept 
out—profit leaks due to disorder 
are ended. A fence about your 
property assures definite respon- 
sibility—the first essential to 
economy in operation. 
53 Service Plants 
erect fence every- 
where—complete 
information and 
plans without ob- 
ligation. Write 
today for name 
and address. 





“Boundary Lines 
contains valuable 
Suggestions on prop- 
erty protection. 
Write for copy 


Investigate: 


Page Fabric available in 
Copperweld non-rust- 
ing wire—no painting 
—reduced upkeep—life- 
time service. 


America’s First Wire Fence since 1883 





FENCE ASSOCIATION 


Department 55 
215 N. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


FENCE 


CHAIN LINK—GALVANIZED 
OR COPPERWELD 


ORNAMENTAL WROUGHT IRON 


When writing please mention Nation's Business 
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NEWS 
OF ORGANIZED BUSINESS 


By Willard L. Hammer 





San Diego Chamber of Commerce founded 1870 
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Grorce H. Murpocu, 
of Red Bank, N. a EP has 
hit on what we believe 
an excellent plan to co- 


Coordinates 
Organizations 





ordinate the actions of the sixty or seventy 








different organizations in the town. His 
scheme is known as the Participating 
Plan. The Supervisory Board of Red Bank 
of the Participating Plan has been formed 
to manage it. 

The Board itself will not undertake to 
initiate any measures nor will it assume 
any responsibilities in regard thereto, ex- 
cept to guarantee that every measure sub- 
mitted will be handled fairly and openly. 

The Board is planned entirely unprej- 
udiced. On it are represented three widely 
different religions, and two typical pro- 
fessions not to mention a women’s club 
representative. 

Its objects are to suppl¥ a nonsectarian, 
neutral medium through which any nonse- 
cret organization within the Borough of 
Red Bank, may submit its actions to every 
other group in the Borough, and to re- 
ceive and compile reports thereon and 
facilitate joint action on such measures 
when desired by a majority of organized 
groups. 

The Board provides also for joint com- 
mittees chosen by its various organiza- 
tion members. 

The first item of importance to go the 
rounds was a project for the widening of 
the’ principal business street to the river. 
The Rotary club introduced the resolu- 
tion and requested that it be submitted to 
the other affiliated organizations. The vote 
is very favorable despite the fact that a 
recent municipal election did not favor 
the street widening. The actions of the 
soard, perhaps, will give the city’s opinion 
more accurately than a political election. 

Mr. Murdoch, secretary of the local 
chamber of commerce, who was instru- 
mental in the creation and organization of 
the Particpating Plan, says that: 

The prime object of the Board is to in- 
fluence the development and improvement 
of citizenship. We also regard it as a very 
valuable experiment in democracy. 

I think it is quite generally recognized 





that human society is passing from the pe- 
riod of-individual leadership into an era of 
group activity and leadership. The large: 
the body of the electorate, the less oppor- 
tunity is there for the exercise of a pure 
democracy. 

If we consider the electorate by groups 
instead of as individuals the more easy will 
it be for democracy to function. In each 
group each individual will have a voice and 
democracy will be practiced, and it can be 
carried through the groups into the larger 
bodies. 





BuRLINGTON, lowa 1s 
looking forward to 
big year for her dock: 
and terminals that 
were dedicated last Fall. 

For years river transportation along th 
Mississippi has dwindled, and big busi- 
ness had ceased to regard it as a factor 
the shipment of goods, save locally. 

Then the Government helped deepen 
the channel, and put a fleet of barges in 
service for the transportation of all sorts 
of commodities. 

The chambers of commerce, all along 
the river worked faithfully for the gov- 
ernment aid, and finally secured a six-foot 
channel for the upper river. At the same 
time that government began to take an 
interest, certain cities were designated as 
advantageously located for river terminal 
facilities. Burlington was one of these 
favored cities. 

The city of Burlington, realizing the 
advantages to be derived, voted a $229,- 
000 bond issue for the building of ade- 
quate terminals. ae 

There are three units to these terminal, 
one for loading grain, this being an equ!)- 
ment for taking the grain from the huze 
elevator directly to the barges. 

The second unit is of lumber and steel, 
and is built out into the river on pilings 
This is equipped with a modern portable 
electric crane, to hoist large articles 0 
steel and lumber from barges to flat cars. 

The third unit is the main packet ware- 
house storage unit, to which is moored a 
steel barge, two hundred and twenty tee! 
long, and forty feet wide. Loaded barges 


A Fight for 
Boat Docks 
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In compact, convenient 
form, Mohawk = Hobbs 
Guides give complete, 
accurate, unbiased tour= 
ing information on all 
long distance travel 
routes. Price 20c each 


at all Mohawk Dealers. 
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Jor Sixteen Years Makers 
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* THE MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY ...AKRON, OHIO 


Of Fine Fires 


FASHIONED 
BY 


MOHAWK 


For the smartest 
cars and today’s 


traffic conditions 


A tire built for the man 
or woman who rebels 
against the commonplace 
in apearance, in per= 
formance, in endurance. 


The new=day beauty of 


the Mohawk Flat Tread 
Special Balloon blends in 


perfect harmony with the 
handicraft of our fore- 
most coach builders. 
Vou will admire the 
swirl of style in its dis- 
tinction of design— an 
outward reflection of the 


extra value built within. 


Featured by Quality Tire Dealers Everywhere 


MOHAWKS 








farther! 








When writing to Tue MouawK Rvusser Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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What Created the Present 
Era of Prosperity 


Thousands have tried to “explain” it. Many brilliant 
writers have covered certain phases of it. Now for the 
first time, a practical and understandable analysis and 
study of the entire situation is presented in 


The New Industrial 
Revolution and Wages 


By W. JETT LAUCK 


Former Professor of Economics and Politics, 
Washington and Lee University; Secretary 
of Former War Labor Board 


A new epoch-making industrial revolution was in- 
augurated in the United States by a group of industrialists 
and public officials, of which one of the chief spokesmen 
was the then Secretary of Commerce, Herbert Hoover. 
To understand it clearly, the radical changes in American 
theory and practise which have come in since the World 
War must be carefully examined. W. Jett Lauck has 
gathered together the most significant facts and presents 
them brilhantly. 


THE WONDER OF THE CIVILIZED WORLD 


The unprecedented marvel of declining production 
costs, lower prices, higher wages, and rising standards of 
living in the United States during the past five years has 
been the wonder of the civilized world. The problems 
which have arisen from the new order—instability, lack of 
coordination, the unemployment menace are also fully 
covered and constructive remedies which have been pro- 
posed are carefully analyzed. 


INDISPENSABLE 


The entire country is concerned with this great move- 
ment—every one who makes, spends, or invests money; 
capitalists, executives, workers in all industries and trades. 
By all means read this volume. 


2.50, by mail $2.64 
At all Booksellers or from 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 




















N?2 more slow hand-feeding of envel- 
opes into an addressing machine 
one by one! — Get a demonstration of 
this wonderful new popular-priced ad- 
dresser. — It automatically feeds envel- 
opes into itself as fast as you can turn 
the crank. 


DOES A DAY’S WORK 
IN 5 MINUTES 
Four times faster than other addressing 
machines of similar size and price. 
For complete inf [ daF 
BOOK on Direct-Mail Advertising, pin 


this ad. to your business letterhead and 
mail to us. 


ELLIOTT 








Fae B) B) LG ahah) Ba © MACHINE CoO. 
144 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 











Reprints of any article in this is- 
sue will be supplied at your re- 
quest, at cost. 
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anchor beside this huge floating barge and 
transfer their loads to it. The goods are 
thus transferred to the warehouse by 
means of an escalator, which has an end- 
less chain for moving small trucks to the 


| main floor of the big warehouse. 


Sixty barges were provided last year for 


| the use of river shippers, but it was soon 


found that the twin cities of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis provided enough shipping to 
use all of these barges, with the four tows. 

Congress has now appropriated money 
for an additional forty-five barges and 
five more tows, and if the shipping in- 
creases as it has the past two years, it will 
be necessary to add even more. 

The Burlington docks were put into use 


| last Fall, before their dedication. 

















There have been shipments into Bur- 
lington from Brazil, Germany, Oregon, 
and California, while outgoing shipments 
went to Oregon, Washington, Louisiana, 
Minnesota and Missouri. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Burling- 
ton is aiding the dock commission in fig- 
uring out a joint shipping rate for rail and 
water transportation, and it is expected 
that such a saving can be effected by 
means of the docks that there will be a 
great demand for dock and terminal usage 
from towns in Iowa and Illinois. 





A visitor once declared 
he knew that a city was 
progressive because as 
he came into town he 
saw it on an electric sign. Waco, Texas, 
however, according to J. M. Dawson of 
that city, offers more evidence that it is “A 
City with a Soul” than the mere fact that 


Growing a City 
With a Soul 





| it has hung out such a sign on its munici- 


pal hall. 

It is not that Waco cherishes the illu- 
sion that the physical body is unimpor- 
tant. Waco’s material improvements per- 
haps are fair enough for a city of few 
more than 50,000 population. 

What evidence can be submitted to 
show that this city has a soul? 

First, Waco magnifies its homes—‘A 
City of Homes.” There is no tenement dis- 


_ trict. There are poorer sections, it is true, 


but no considerable portion of Waco is 
given over to rent houses. Because this is 
so the people love the city. “It is a fine 
place to live in,” they say with great en- 
thusiasm. 

Another proof of Waco’s soul is its 
parks. Throughout the city are many of 
them, some adjacent to public schools, 
named for outstanding citizens. These 
green spots are charming. The city:in ad- 
dition can boast Cameron Park, which 
commences at the city hall with a river- 
side drive along the Brazos and stretches 
over evergreen hills and wooded ravines 
for a distance of three miles. Waco has 
immense pride in it and has provided for 
its care and upkeep in a most generous 


| manner. Its drives, its playgrounds, its 


fountains, its flower gardens, its groves of 
fine trees delight multitudes. 
Fairs and expositions are by no means 


peculiar, but Waco has one that js indi- 
vidual. It is the Texas Cotton Palace and 
International Exposition. Waco has in 
some very essential particulars made of 
this exposition an agency for the cultiy,. 
tion of the soul. Such are the community 
pageants which it promotes, the grand 
opera it has provided, the prizes it has 
offered for the development of art, and 
the varied educational features. 

In any claim that a city has a soul. 
readers would expect mention of the 
churches. Yes, Waco has them, all kinds 
of them. While the negro population has 
decreased since the war the colored folk 
have their churches in equal ratio. 

“T like to see the people crowding the 
churches as they do here,” remarked a 
national manufacturer as he passed 
through Waco on a recent Sunday. “It 
means that labor and capital get on to- 
gether, they understand each other bet- 
ter, they can more easily reconcile their 
differing viewpoints and compose their 
disagreements, with less of violence and 
irritation.” 

The degree of interest in the churches 
here is best reflected, not in statistics 
which are challenging, but in the pages of 
Waco’s two flourishing newspapers. 

Probably there are no daily publications 
in any city of the country which devote 
so much space to the activities of the 
churches. Two entire pages on Saturday 
morning. Column after column every day! 
Why? Because it is what the people are 
thinking and doing, actually what inter- 
ests them. 

It is to the glory of Waco that it can 
boast the largest Browning collection in 
the world. In connection with Baylor Uni- 
versity Dr. A. J. Armstrong, head of the 
English Department, has builded the most 
important of all shrines to that poet. 


Coming Business Conventions 
(From information available April 5) 


Date Place Organization 

May . . 

B-9...5..56 New York.......National Association of Manu- 
facturers of Cooking 
Heating Appliances. 

6-8 Absecon, N. J... .National Association of Printing 
Ink Makers. : 

Wk. of 6... Del Monte, Calif. Pacific States Paper Trade As 
sociation. d 

13-16 Memphis, Tenn. . National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation. 

13-16 Boston.......... American Booksellers Associa- 
tion. 

15-17 Toronto, Can.....National Paper Box Manufac- 


turers Association. ’ 
15-17...... New Orleans..... Interstate Cotton Seed Crush- 
ers’ Association. | 
14-16..... Atlanta..........Southeastern Retail Hardware 
and Implement Association 


15-17 Atlanta..........National Electric Light Assc- 
ciation. al , 

20-22 Chicago......... International Association © 
Garment Manufacturers. 

20-24 ee ee Photographers’ Association ©! 
America. ; 

21-23 ‘White Sulphur Lithographers National Asse 

Springs, W. Va. __ ciation. 


21-23......Tulsa, Okla 


America. Ge , 
21-24 Washington..... Linen Supply Association © 
America. 
21-24. AGegM. <6s:.eas Master Boiler Makers Associa- 
tion. 
21-24......Chieago......... Biscuit & Cracker Manufactur- 
ers’ Association.  =«s_ 
| Wepre New York.......National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. — Tce 
23-24 Niagara Falls, American Association of W hole- 
Ontario sale Opticians. | ffic 
23-25 _.French Lick, Ind. National Association of Office 
—. Ly 
Baas Galveston........ Rice Millers Association. 


Natural Gasoline Association 0! 
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IME is one of the most 
important factors in the 

operation of a fleet. It is the 
truck or car that covers the 
most ground in a given period 
of time that makes the profit. 

Realizing this, executives 
of companies which operate 
motor vehicles in large num- 
bers are looking into the pos- 
sibilities offered by Ethyl 
Gasoline for saving time and 
money. 

By climinating “knock” and 
attendant power loss, Ethyl] 
effects economies in a number 
of ways. Time ordinarily lost 
by lay-up for carbon cleaning 
issaved. Wearand tear on bear- 


ETHYL « 


More miles per year 
with Ethyl 


ings is reduced. Engines keep 
cooler on long runs and addi- 
tional power is furnished for 
heavy pulls. Gear-shifting is 
materially reduced. Drivers 
find it easier to operate Ethyl- 
using trucks. In short, Ethyl 
means more miles per day and 
more days on the road. 

Ethyl Gasoline is sold by 
leading oil companies of the 
United States, Canada and 
Great Britain. Its active in- 
gredient is Ethyl fluid, con- 
taining tetraethyl lead. Full 
particulars regarding’ Ethy! as 
an operating economy will be 
sent on request to any of the 
offices listed below. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 
25 Broadway, N.Y. C. 56 Church St., Toronto 
36 Queen Anne’s Gate, London 


ASOLINE 


When writing to Ernyt Gaso.ine Corporation please mention Nation’: 
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Knocks out that 
“knock” 
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This way 


you KNOW 


your sales story 
es BS 


Use your own ideas convincingly 
with the B & L Visual Method 


VEN your best salesman can seldom 
E get over his seiling talk exactly as 
planned by you. He forgets—the prospect 
is indifferent—your carefully thought-out 
plan loses half its power. 


Not so with the Sales Projector. This 
handy little debater permits no rebuttal. 
Ic gets a hearing for the salesman—takes 
your factory to the buyer’s desk—com- 
presses hours of demonstration into a few 
minutes—follows your well planned sales 
talk and adds the conviction of things seen. 


Because the Sales Projector projects still 
pictures, the salesman can dwell on any 
particular point as long as is necessary. 
The pictures are sharp and without flicker. 
They can be thrown on any convenient 
screen or wall. 


The B & L Sales Projector uses inex- 
pensive strip film. Drawings, photographs, 
diagrams or anything that adapts itself to | 
printing can be shown with it. Let us | 
direct you to film specialists who will show | 
you the striking picture possibilities of | 
your story. 

The Projector complete is only $49.50 
and it will lower your sales costs many 
times that amount. Send the coupon now. 








BAUSCH & LOMB 
Sales Projector 


Let us send you further data via the coupon. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL co. 
657 St. Paul Street, Rochester,'N. Y. 
Send me booklet,** The Modern‘Lamp of Aladdin,” and 


full description and prices of the Bausch & Lomb Sales 
Projector (not a “movie’’ 





Name Position 








Firm 


Address 














When writing please mention Nation's Business 
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Why Wreck Your Best Machine? 


(Continued from page 46) 
violent change without running into 
danger. 

“If the average man could get a look 
at his real self, his soggy body and its 
feeble resisting power, he would build 
himself up at once. Exercise will do it. 

“My father proved that to me when I 
was 12 years old. I had been laid up 
several Winters with tonsillitis, and it 
looked as if I would be laid up every Win- 
ter. My father started me at work in a 
gymnasium five times a week, and after 
a few months I was so much stronger that 
tonsillitis disappeared. I haven’t had it 
since.” 


He Built His Physique 


OTHNER progressed gradually from 
delicate boyhood to championship 
form and condition. Even after he had de- 
veloped unusual skill and speed on the 
mat, the experts thought he would never 
go far because he lacked stamina; but he 
was ambitious and set out to cultivate 
stamina. He got it. By careful, steady 
work he strengthened his heart and all the 
organs that contribute to endurance, so 
that within a few years he won the ama- 
teur national lightweight championship 
in wrestling. He turned professional, and 
won the world title at his weight. Then 
he had to wrestle with heavier men, be- 
cause no one in his class had a chance 
with him. 
From throwing the welterweight, Har- 


| vey Parker, whose discouraging pet name 


was Little Demon, he met bigger and 
bigger men until he pinned down Pierre 


Colesse, champion of Belgium, a good 
5 ’ 5 : 


man weighing 300 pounds. 

Along came Higashi, advertised as the 
greatest exponent of jiu jitsu, able to kill 
or cripple his antagonists with mysteri- 
ous grips and thrusts. No other wrestler 
would tackle him so George did it. 

That match was in the Grand Central 
Palace, New York, which was at the be- 
ginning as silent as the tomb although 
packed to the roof with men expecting 
tragedy. They thought Bothner was 
doomed. 

Bothner won in three straight falls 
after a savage contest that lasted till mid- 
night, and, next to his courage in facing 
death, the chief element in his winning 
was his endless endurance. He outlasted as 
well as outthought Higashi. Ever since 
that night I have regarded George as an 
authority on endurance. He can teach us 
all. 

“Suppose a business man has been ex- 
ercising faithfully six or seven months,” 
I asked him, “how hard can he play— 
say at squash rackets, or handball or box- 
ing?” 

“Just about half as hard as he thinks 
he can,” said Bothner. “The fellow who 


has been an athlete as a youngster, {or- 
gets training for years and then comes 
back to it for his health’s sake, soup 
feels that he is as good as ever, and want: 
to play as hard and fast as he did at 25 
There’s a death-trap. No man ever wa: 
as good physically at 40 as he was at 23— 
and that goes for ‘iron men’ as well as 
the rest. 

“So when you go to your club and play 
a game with some lad not long out oi 
college, don’t run after the hard ones: 
don’t get the idea that you can lick him 
if you try. You can’t lick him—or, if you 
do, you'll pay a price that staggers hu- 
manity. It simply isn’t in you at middle 
age.” 

“All very fine in theory.” I demurred, 
“but how about Old Fitz, who fought in 
the ring at 50, and Mike Donovan, who 
taught boxing to the soldiers when he 
was past 70 and could hit and step as 
fast as anybody?” 

“Listen,” said George. “‘We proies- 
sional athletes are at our business day 
after day and year after year, and we 
don’t waste our vitality on business wor- 
ries. Besides, we loaf half the time we 
play with you; for you have no mor 
chance against us than I’d have against 
a lawyer or a banker in his field of work. 
You amateurs burn up your energy 1 
your business—and then come up to th 
gym and think you can hold your own 
with the professor. Don’t be foolish. 


There’s a Limit of Endurance 


” HAT a man does for a living he doe: 

for all he’s worth. No man has mor 
than 100 per cent of energy to start with. 
If he uses 80 per cent of it in earning his 
living then goes into the gym and tries 
to use 80 per cent more, he’s in for 3 
bad smash. 

“Look at Monday morning’s pape! 
anywhere from April to December, and 
see how many fine old sportsmen drop 
dead in the bunkers of our golf courses. 
Why? Because they try to play as much 
golf in one day as some wiry pro who 
has done nothing but golf since he was 
knee high.” 7 

“Aren’t you cutting off a lot of fun” 
I asked. 

“Any sane man will trade half his iu” 
for twice as many years to live,” Georg? 
answered. “Enjoy at least one hour 0! 
exercise every day, out of doors as much 
as you can. Week-end golf in moderation 
will do any man a world of good, but 1! 
is not enough. If you print what I am 
saying, I hope that every man who reads 
it will do something like this: 

“Sleep eight or nine hours every night ; 
eat about three times as much ripe, fre=h 
fruit as most people do, with lots of gree” 
vegetables; drink plenty of water he- 
tween meals; learn from a competen! 
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Wrap your product 


Have 


you noticed the rapid growth in the number 


of products being wrapped in “Cellophane”? It 
should make you consider the use of this powerful 
sales aid for your product. 

The most unassuming package takes on new in- 


terest 


when enclosed in this beautiful transparent 


Wrapping. Colors stand out with remarkable bril- 
lancy—the package looks cleaner, and is in every 
Way more inviting, 

Sometimes it is advisable to have the product 


show through the “Cellophane”, as in the case of 


the caramels and tea-bags shown here. 


Chis valuable sales aid can be taken advantage of 
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ut throwing any heavy load on your produc- 
cilities. One of our wrapping machines wraps 
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PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPAN 


in “Cellophane” by machine 


from 10,000 to 30,000 packages per day. Only two 
operators are required, one to feed the machine, 
and the other to pack the finished product. 


Have you seen your package in “Cellophane”? 


Try this — place one of your packages wrapped in 
“Cellophane” alongside of an unwrapped package. 
The comparison will surprise you! If you will send 
us a few of your packages, we will return them to 
you wrapped in “Cellophane”, with complete in- 
formation on machine wrapping. Get in touch with 
our nearest office. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
NEW YORK: 30 Church Street CHICAGO: 111 W. Washington Street 
LONDON: Baker Perkins, Ltd., Willesden Junction, N. w.10 
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Over L50 Million Fachages per day are u rapped on our Machines 
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GUARANTEES PROTECTION 


your property 


Your watchman will not sleep nor neg- 
lect his rounds after you install a Detex 
Watchclock System— 


—leave that to the Detex Record Dial! 


The Detex Record furnishes a daily re- 
port of the watchman’s movements. 
Each station visited and the exact time of 
call is recorded; a permanent, unalter- 
able record. 


It is positive assurance that your watch: 
manison the job guarding your property. 


Detex Watchclock Systems are not ex- 
pensive. Their upkeep is low, and they 
last for years. Insurance companies rec- 
ognize their value to property protection 
usually in theform of lower rates to users 


You need a Detex Watchclock pro- 
tection. Mail the coupon for complete 
information. 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
4153 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
29 Beach St, Boston 80 Varick St, N. Y. 


Manufacturing 
NEWMAN + ALERT + PATROL 
ECO WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS 


Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc.. and 
Factory Mutuals Laboratory 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORP. 
4153 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, II, 


Send me information on Detex Watchmen’s Clocks. 
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teacher the right kind of bending and 
stretching exercises with dumb-bells and 
bar-bells that will best tone up his in- 
terior muscles and organs, and do them 
regularly; walk at least five miles a day, 
and take exercise as play rather than 
gloomy work.” 

Matt McGrath, for nearly 20 years the 
greatest weight and hammer thrower in 
the world is really Capt. Matthew J. Mc- 
Grath, in command at Traffic Headquar- 
ters of the City of New York, chief of 
that army of policemen who regulate the 
masses of limousines, taxicabs and trucks 
that make life a skillful game of chance 
in the most congested streets in the world. 

In the heart of all the clamor and 
seeming confusion, with a network of 
wires through which he keeps in instant 
touch with all parts of the city, sits this 
calm, big man, enjoying life every mo- 
ment and refusing to let his heart beat 
one tap faster because of the mad rush 
of humanity he controls. If his compli- 
cated machinery were to stop work one 
hour, the tangles and collisions that must 
follow would cost more broken bones— 
possibly deaths—and more millions of 
dollars’ worth of delay to commerce than 
anyone could compute. 

You can imagine the nerve strain that 
culminates on the one man responsible 
for the perfect running of the intricate 
mechanism; yet there he sat at ease be- 
fore his broad desk, with hardly a wrinkle 
and many a smile. 

“What's your system?” I asked him. 
“How do you manage to play this pun- 
ishing game every day and keep so fit and 
cheerful ?” 


Eat, Sleep, and Exercise 


. HY, ’tis easy,” said Captain Mc- 

Grath. “All anyone would need to 
run this job is to like the work and take 
reasonable care of himself. By that I mean 
eat right, sleep enough every night, and 
take a bit of exercise every day. I was 
going to say, ‘don’t worry,’ but I need not 
say it; for if a man does those three 
things and enjoys his work, very little 
worry can touch him. It’s unnatural liv- 
ing that piles worry on a man.” 

In his native village of Menagh, Coun- 
ty Tipperary, the boy Matt McGrath 
used to listen to the old men tell of the 
marvelous strength and courage of Cu- 
chuillin and Ferdiad and the other ancient 
heroes of Ireland. Why should he not be 
like them? 

As he grew to be a long-legged lad, his 
frame broadened and his muscles tough- 
ened by toil on the little farm, he found 
a hero in Menagh, the great Tait Darcy, 
who was the best man in all Tipperary. 
He was a tall, rangy fellow, quick of hand 
and foot, with watchful blue eyes, and a 
creat thatch of red hair that grew down 
his strong neck like a tossing mane. They 
said his skull was double-crowned for no 
stick could hurt it. Yet he was the mildest 
man in the parish and had the softest 





voice. Tait Darcey would go to x {,j; 
quiet and gentle a soul as any you « 
find, but let any man—or any two or t)yre« 
—thallenge him, and you'd see 4 }atz) 
that was a battle. Five men whom he had 
beaten in fair single combat forme » 
combination against him one day at \Me- 
nagh fair. Young Matt heard them ani 
followed. 

As they rushed at Darcy, he seized the 
first two by their throats, dashed their 
heads together and dropped them cold 
on the turf; then with three swift strokes 
of his trusty blackthorn he laid their {el- 
low conspirators beside them, all in the 
fraction of a minute. He looked down at 
the five sleepers and smiled. 

“I wonder have they e’er a friend here 
that wants satisfaction for them?” he 
asked politely, his eyes piercing the crowd 
that ringed him round; but no one ap- 
swered a word; so he stayed on through 
the day, enjoying the fair and meeting 
many a friend, all as peaceful as th 
dawn of a June morning. 


Trained Under Handicaps 


OUNG Matt studied Tait Darcy as 

faithfully as he ever studied his 
books, though he never cared to become 1 
fighter. The champion gladly taught him 
the running and leaping by which he kept 
himself perfect in wind and limb, and 
the long-legged lad let no day pass with- 
out a bit of practice, although the work 
he had to do on the farm was enough 
to tire a man. 

There were other handicaps. Matt was 
the eldest of 11 children, and the bigge! 
they grew the more they ate and thi 
harder it was to provide bread for so 
many hungry mouths. Meat they saw 
seldom or never. A few eggs once in 3 
great while was the nearest they’d com 
to it. 

Their staple food was bread, potatoes 
and skimmed milk—the cream going to 
make butter to send to England—and 
even of those frugal elements they neve! 
had quite enough. 

“T hardly knew the taste of meat t!! 
I came to this country, at the age of 20, 
says Captain McGrath. . 

For all that, he was a strapping big 
lad. He had stuck faithfully to the Tait 
Darcy style of training as long as he lived 
at home, and as his full strength began 
to develop—he practiced throwing the 
hammer and the 56 pound weight. But 
there was more hard luck. During hi 
first six years in this country he had an 
indoor job, working from the forenoon 
until late at night in a close, smoky at- 
mosphere, meanwhile saving his wages 
and regularly sending money home. 

He was strictly temperate, and he man- 
aged in one way or another to get 4! 
hour’s exercise in the open every day. A . 
26 he was appointed a policeman, an 
from that time you may say he really be- 
gan to live. 
~ Out-of-doors from 8 to 12 hours a day, 
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CoLoRF UL high lights. Fire red, yellow and white. Intense heat. 


Norton grinding wheels are passing through the vitrifying process. 


} Heat properly regulated and controlled converts ceramic bond into 
ies glass or glaze, bonding together millions of abrasive cutting units into 
he a major tool of the machine shop. 
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stepping briskly, practicing deep breath- 


| ing, often skipping about in a bit of foot- 


work in odd corners, he revelled in the 
new freedom. Two or three times a week 


| he managed to get out in the field and 


throw his weights. He read every book 


| he could find on physical training, and 


Fire Strikes 


| warm. 


Be ready before you 
have a fire. 

Make sure that your 
property is fully pro- 
tected now. After the fire 
will be too late. 

The Pyrene Company 
makes all types of fire ex- 
tinguishers. Since 1907, 
Pyrene has been the 
outstanding name in fire 
protection. 

The Pyrene Fire Pro- 
tection Engineers will 
make a complete survey 
of your property. They 
will point out the danger 
points and suggest the 
correct type of extin- 
guisher to locate at each 
point. Write for this ser- 
vice which is free and 
places you under no ob- 





PYRENE MFG. COMPANY 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Branches: Atlanta Chicago Kansas City 
San Francisco 
Makers of Fire Equipment since 1907 
and Pyrene Tire Chains 
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adapted these theories to his own needs. 
They had the “peg post” in those days, 
and instead of grumvling at it Matt Mce- 
Grath would swing a narrow circle around 
his post and walk miles there on every 
tour of duty. 

And he carried one-pound dumb-bells 
in the side pockets of his uniform coat; so 
that night after night he would develop 
his muscles with them and keep himself 


No wonder McGrath became champion 
hammer thrower of the United States 19 
times, that he won two Olympic cham- 
pionships against the world’s best, was 
second once and placed once, and that 
his world’s record for throwing the 56 
pound weight—40 feet six inches—still 
stands. 

Too bad there is not room here to tell 
of McGrath’s plunge into the icy Harlem 
River to rescue a former enemy who was 
trying to drown himself—for which he 
received the congressional gold medal; 
or of the time he pelted a murderer with 
bricks with such perfect aim that the man 
quit shooting, threw away his revolver 
and meekly surrendered; but we are con- 
cerned at the moment chiefly in his ath- 
letic career and his helpful suggestions. 


Happy and Healthy Living 


“WW7HAT a grand thing it would be,” 

' said Captain MeGrath, “if some one 
could persuade the American people 
to stop, look and listen to a few simple 
hints about taking care of their bodies. 
What a nation we would be if we were half 
as eager to be healthy as we are to be rich! 
We could make ourselves as vigorous as 
the old Spartans if we would only make 
up our minds to do it.” 

“How could we?” I asked. 

“Without much effort,” said McGrath, 
“if we would only give a little thought 
to it every day. The happy life can easily 
become a habit. Show anyone a plan to 
increase his income by one-tenth, and see 
how quickly he'll grab it. If you cut a 
dollar off a man’s pay, he’s up in arms 
at once; but the same man will cripple 
his earning power by neglect of his body 
and think nothing of it, or, if he does 
think of it, he calls his bad health his 
hard luck. 

“Maybe it is because my work brings 
me in contact with the crowd that is 
always hurrying that I feel we are all 
rushing like mad night and day, yet I 
can’t help seeing that too many of us 
are not getting half enough sleep, espe- 
cially the young people and the older ones 
who try to keep up with them. 

“The stimulation that pleasure gives 
carries them along for a while, but as 





they try to go too long without sleep 
they begin to weaken. Nature repairs oy; 
energies in sleep, and when we don't get 
enough of it and keep drawing on our 
strength, we sooner or later overdraw our 
account and go bankrupt ia health. There 
is no escape. 

“Nature keeps books as exactly as th 
banker. She may not send a statement at 
the end of the month, but we can’t es- 
cape her day of settlement. 

“If Champion Gene Tunney needs 1() 
hours sleep every night, how much do our 
boys and girls need? I think that eight 
hours sleep would be little enough for the 
best of them.” 

“What is the best exercise?” I asked. 


Get in the Sunshine 


‘‘& NY pleasant play that keeps you out 

in the sun for one hour a day or long- 
er,” said McGrath. “We walk from the 
cradle to the grave, and walking, if we 
look about and enjoy the sights as we go, 
is the best exercise of all. 

“For those who can afford it, there's 
nothing like riding. That’s the ideal ex- 
ercise for the middle-aged or elderly— 
with so much pleasure for the rider, and 
the strain on the heart of the horse. We 
should not forget to practice brisk calis- 
thenics or a few minutes of stretching the 
muscles every day by swinging dumb- 
bells, for the sake of the good that it does 
to our insides. But the easiest and best 
thing of all is to walk one hour a day 
in the sun.” 

As Captain McGrath was on his way 
home from the Olympic Games of 1924. 
a stranger tapped at his stateroom door, 
and asked, “Is that yourself, Matt?” as 
the big man swung the door open. 

“Tis so,’ McGrath answered casually, 
eyeing the stranger. Then—“What!” bh 
exclaimed. “Is this Jack Smith of Me- 
nagh, my old chum? Shaneen, ’tis a treat 
to see you!” 

After they had wrung each other s 
hands and heartily walloped each others 
shoulders, they sat down to give accounts 
of themselves. 

“Shortly after you left home,” said Mr. 
Smith, “I went to Australia to herd sheep. 
‘Twas hard work but I prospered, and 
now I have thousands of acres and ten 
of thousands of sheep. 

“I’m worth a million, but little good | 
get of it; for I’ve slaved too hard and I 
can’t stop slaving. My stomach is ruined, 
I never know what harm the next me: 
may do me. But let that pass. How are 
you doing, Matt?” 

“Nothing to startle you,” the Captam 
replied. “I’m in the New York police de- 
partment, doing work I like. I have m} 
home and my health, and I’m in cham- 
pionship condition though past 50—just 
made a world’s record in Paris throwint 
the 56 and I expect to keep it upforyears, 
though I’ve very little money.” 

“Oh, Matt, Matt, you have every 
thing!” poor Shaneen Smith exclaimed. 
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‘sourect! x : 

Figures!—without them no corporation can correctly solve a 
| os 2 . . . . 

proolem....no Directors’ meeting can justifiably declare 

a dividend, Business without figures is as helpless as a plane 

without controls. 


You are getting the figures on your business, of course. But 
are you getting them the easiest, fastest way? Are you getting 


Hf ; 
all of them uces accurately, as economically and as promptly 
as you should? 


The best way to get figures is to get them mechanically . . . by 
the al > . . 4 
ne aid of modern accounting machines. But by which machine? 


Of th - ' . : cas 
es hundreds of accounting devices available which is the 
est tor your needs? 


Heretofore. v , 
*retolore, you have had to depend on the man with only a 


. vail a percnemner " ‘ 


























single type of machine to sell. Remington Rand has more than 
30 models of accounting machines of all types, each the leader 
in its class. That’s why we can advise you professionally—re- 
commending the equipment that exactly fits your needs. 


A call to the nearest Remington Rand office will bring advice 


that may lead to worthwhile savings. 


cAccounting Machine Division 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE ne. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Sales offices in all principal cities 
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Making the Public Air-Minded 


(Continued from page 26) 

to get away from that. We instructed the 
sales force to emphasize that the mailer 
was not expected to use the air mail un- 
less he could benefit by that use. We were 
so sincere in this position that we advised 
certain potential users of the service to 
save their money and use rail mail, even 
after they were willing to use air mail. We 
so advised them because we could not save 
time for them in those particular in- 
stances. 

This is the same position we must take 
in the development of passenger and ex- 
press traffic for the air lines. We must be 
able to offer the passenger or the shipper 
something worth the extra money, or we 
are not entitled to the business. 

What can we ofier the public, in ex- 
change for fares which are now approxi- 
mately double those charged by surface 
carriers? We can sell speed, safety and 
comfort—and the greatest of these is 
speed. 

Certain air lines have devoted a good 
share of their advertising to the idea of 
adventure in flying. While there is un- 
doubtedly a thrill to the first flights on an 
air liner, I do not believe that is what we 
are selling. °° 

Air transport soon will be as common- 
place as any other form, and then we will 
have no thrills to sell. 

The matter of equipment is an impor- 
tant feature in the development of pas- 
senger traffic; far more important than 
in the building of an air-mail business. 

For speed, safety and comfort, it is 
necessary to use the latest equipment, tri- 
motored planes with every safety factor 
known, craft capable of cruising 128 miles 
an hour. These big planes cost about $80,- 
000 apiece. 


Investments Are High 


AN $80,000 plane will carry but 12 pas- 
L sengers when filled to capacity. The 
average load on which we must. show a 
profit is seven passengers. We have no ex- 
pensive road beds to maintain, but on the 
other hand, the life of our plane is but 
2,000 hours, and it must be overhauled 
completely every 200 hours. 

These unusual economic conditions ac- 
count for the difference in rates. Reduc- 
tion of rates would, no doubt, bring a 
marked increase in volume of business. 
But, generally speaking, rates on Ameri- 
can air lines at present are too low to 
return a sound profit. 

Equipment now available cannot pro- 
duce transportation at anywhere near 
such prices as the surface transportation 
companies may offer, regardless of the 
volume handled. 

On the other hand, we are learning sur- 
prising new facts about air transport 
every day. It was thought, until recently, 


that the economics of air transportation 
were no different from other means of 
transportation, and that the slower planes 
were the more economical carriers. 

Some air transport operators still be- 
lieve that, but it has been our experience 
that the faster you fly the cheaper it is to 
operate an air liner. It is demonstrable 
that an increase of 25 per cent in cruising 
speed may offset an increase of 40 per cent 
in capacity. 

By the same token, an increase in speed 
of 25 per cent, with the carrying capacity 
unchanged, may mean that a rate reduc- 
tion of 40 per cent is possible. 

In fact, a good many operators believe 
that when passenger planes with a cruis- 
ing speed of 200 miles an hour are avail- 
able, the air lines may begin to compete 
with the surface carriers in rates. 

Air passenger charges should be based 
on a sound knowledge of costs and should 
take into account the difficulty of aver- 
aging more than 50 per cent of the ca- 
pacity load over a long period of time. 
Passenger travel by air fluctuates greatly 
from day to day. 

But reduction in rates may be expected 
with the development of larger and faster 
planes, and of these two factors, speed is 





more essential than size of the plane 
immediate task is to sell enough trays. 
portation at the rates we may now get to 
carry on operations profitably whij 
awaiting improved equipment and eon 
quent lowered costs. 

In the development and expansion of 
our air lines, we have received thie hearty 
support of the Federal Government, 
which has tried to aid the air transport 
operators to fly on their own Wings, 
rather than to grant subsidies, as has 
been the practice in foreign countries, 
This is a sound policy. 

One hears a good deal about the won- 
derful air lines of Europe, but several 
lines in this country now offer better ser- 
vice from the points of view of speed, 
safety and comfortable equipment. Our 
lines are becoming established independ- 
ently, while the foreign lines for the most 
part would collapse without their sub- 
sidies. 

I believe this proves conclusively the 
wisdom of the theory that we must edu- 
cate the public to use the air lines and 
must sell people individually on the idea 
that they are making a good buy when 
they exchange their money for superior 
comforts, safe transportation and, most 
important of all, for the saving of val- 
uable time. 

“Time flies,” we tell them at every op- 
portunity, “Save time. Fly.” 
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Executives Take to the Air 
By PHILIP KERBY 


VIATION will always be 90 per 
cent conversation and 10 per 
cent flying, declared a disillu- 

sioned war ace back in those lean and hun- 
gry years after the World War when pi- 
lots, taught to fly in military and naval 
air schools, sought to turn their specialized 
knowledge to profitable account in com- 
mercial fields. For more than half a 
decade after the armistice, capitalists, 
business executives, and industrial econo- 
mists paid but scant attention to the siren 
songs of safety, speed and economy of air 
travel, with the result that the great ma- 
jority of these intrepid birdmen had to re- 
turn reluctantly to their former occupa- 
tions. 

In the past two years, however, the 
pendulum of American commercial 
thought has swung almost as far in the 
other direction and now financiers, sales 
managers, and executives are eagerly 
purchasing planes, working out air trans- 
portation schedules for passengers and 
merchandise, and acquiring that special- 
ized knowledge which connotes industrial 
air supremacy. 

Specifically, a large number of Ameri- 
can business executives are using air 
transportation to overcome costly traffic 


delays; to multiply their own efficiency 
by making personal calls instead 01 
transacting business by letter, telegrap! 
or telephone; to solve knotty problems 
of distribution; and to discover new out- 
lets for their products. Nor is airplane 
travel confined to any specific group. It 
includes lawyers, bankers, real estate 
operators, wholesale grocers, building ma- 
terial manufacturers, newspaper publish- 
ers, oil field operators, railway execu 
tives, and many others equally promi- 
nent in commerce. 

The following examples of the daily use 
of airplanes by prominent executive 
have been chosen not because they were 
exceptional but to show the diversity 0! 
uses to which planes are being put 1 the 
ordinary conduct of modern busines*. 

An outstanding figure in the building 
materials trade is Bror G. Dahlbers, 
president of Celotex, Inc., and chairman 
of the board of the Southern Sugar Cor 
poration. : 

Although Celotex headquarters ae 
Chicago, Mr. Dahlberg also 1s calle 
upon to visit New York, San Franci<°°, 
New Orleans and the Florida Evergla‘ 
Until his purchase of a Fairchild ¢2' 7 
plane a little more than a year Ago, © 
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Plan your storage facilities 
for permanence and economy 





















men a complete shelving 
service. This includes a 
preliminary survey of fj 
your storage problem — 
| 


| 
GF is giving to business 
| 
| 


available space and ma- 
terials to be stored —to- 
gether with a complete 
working drawing that 
shows location of shelv- 
ing, size of bins and 
spacing of shelves. 


If you have a storage 
problem, give careful 
consideration to GF All- §f 
steel Shelving. Costs no 1 
more and lasts a life time. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY 


Youngstown, Ohio ao ae Canadian Plant, Toronto 


BRANCHES AND DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
The GF Aleeelitimes ima wennnnnnn ATTACH std Sc PPUPRE AT? aasennes 
L steel Line: Filing Cabinets - Shelving - Sectional Cases - Transfer J — N. B 
a 





‘ases: Storage Cabinets - Safes - Document Files - Desks - Tables - Supplies f{ THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. 
ee Youngstown, Ohio 











Please send me a copy of the GF 
Shelving Catalog. 
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THE COMPLETE LINE OF OFFICE 
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Beauty.. Low Cost 
G.P.&F. Stampings 
Insure Both... 

















The public's overwhelming preference for 
products that are beautiful as well as useful 
has doubled the problems of industry. Beauty 
must be achieved—yet costs must be con- 
stantly lowered to meet competition. 

To secure greater beauty for your product 

. . and still be able to sell at prices lower 
than competition . . . come to G. P. & F. 
Here you secure experienced help in design 

in replacing castings, forgings, wood 
parts, etc., with lighter, stronger, more at- 
tractive stampings. Reductions in cost are 
assured because G. P. & F. shoulders the 
burden of stamping production from blue- 
print to finished stampings—at no cost to you 
for added equipment,manpower and overhead. 

The 49 years’ experience of G. P. & F., 
Engineers—the modern equipment of the 18- 
acre G. P. & F. Plant .. . these and other 
factors inG. P. & F. Service guarantee better 
stampings, at low cost, delivered on time. 

Send a sample of your product for sug- 
gestions—or if you are designing a new 
model send a rough sketch. You will not 
be obligated in any way. 


GEUDER, PAESCHKE & FREY CO, 
1371 St. Paul Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wis. 























Decorative designs are easily pro- 
ducedwith pressed or drawn metal. 
The loud speaker shell shown is 
light in weight—symmetrical— 
andbeautifully finishedat low cost. 





GEUDER, PAESCHKE & FREY CO. 


Send your Booklet “Stampings” to 


1371 St. Paul Avenue address below: 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


OE TE SEED oe NN oh a ne a ee 
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Company 


When wr . i ‘ > ‘ ° se ‘ 
Vhe writing to Gevprr, Parscuxe & Frey Co please mention Nation's Business 





spent five nights a week in a Pullyiay 
for many weeks together. Now he travel] 
almost exclusively by air. 

Recently he purchased a second playo 
a Sikorsky amphibian, which he keeps 
on the Atlantic seaboard, and is planning 
to purchase a third plane exclusiye}y 
for West Coast use. His present planes 
are fitted out as private offices with , 
small desk for his secretary and easy 
leather lounge chairs for passengers. 
Many important conferences have taken 
place while travelling 100 miles an hour. 
new policies outlined and new projects 
developed; his passengers usually are di- 
vision branch managers, salesmen, or rec- 
lamation engineers working on some ne\ 
development. 

One of Mr. Dahlberg’s fastest swings 
around the circle took place last De- 
cember. Leaving Chicago at 11 a. m. he 
attended an important sales conferenc 
in San Francisco at three o’clock the nex: 
afternoon. 

Leaving San Francisco after an early 
dinner he arrived in Los Angeles fiv: 
hours later for a midnight supper with 
friends. He spent two days in Los An- 
geles with only short trips to nearby 
points such as San Diego, Bakersfiel( 
and Santa Barbara; then stopping only 
at Dallas and San Antonio, he flew to 
New Orleans in 20 hours. Here after two 
more days of conferences and inspections, 
Mr. Dahlberg transshipped to his am- 
phibian and, in a few hours, flew to 
Clewiston, Fla., landing on the placi( 
waters of Lake Okeechobee. 

After spending the night at Clewiston, 
he flew over the Everglades to Miami, 
lunched with friends at Jacksonville, an: 
dined in Washington, D. C. The next 
morning he flew to New York to attend 
a directors’ meeting. In a little more than 
a week the two Dahlberg planes hai 
logged more than 6,000 miles. 

Quite different experiences in the fre- 
quent use of a plane to further the needs 
of her business are recounted by Mrs 
Thomas Robinson, of Oakland, Cal., on: 
of the largest distributors of gasoline 
tractors west of the Mississippi. During 
the past two years Mrs. Robinson has 
specialized in the sale of tractors to large 
logging interests in northern Califormia, 
Oregon and Washington. 


S 


Selling Tractors by Plane 


HE field headquarters of these com- 

panies are usually some distance from 
main-line railroads and much time and 
effort are required to reach them. He: 
husband, who is also her business assoc!- 
ate, suggested that a plane might solve 
their transportation problems and that 
it, would more than pay for itself in sav- 
ing of railway fares alone, not to mention 
increased comfort and convenience. 

He settled the question of a pilot by 
agreeing to obtain a transport license 
himself. Accordingly, a two-seater plane 
equipped with pontoons was purchased 
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nd Mr. Robinson obtained his license 

‘or three months’ training. 

“\|most every week the Robinson plane 
.< one or more hops to Seattle or 


ni 


rland as well as numerous inspection 
ne to the back country where tractors 
ld hy Mrs. Robinson are hauling logs 
“ail heads. The pontoons enable 
to land on mountain lakes or 
‘her small bodies of water near a lum- 
her company’s headquarters. According 
+) Mrs. Robinson the sales curve of trac- 
ys is steadily mounting due in a large 
neasure to the suecess of airplane travel. 


the 


1 ‘ : 
) plane 


A Banker Who Likes Flying 


OW a plane is daily solving the needs 
H of a bank for fast transportation is 
told by Frank W. Blair, president of the 
Union Trust Company, of Detroit, and 

of the poineers among financiers to 

‘the use of planes by business 
\lthough not a pilot himself, he 

- frequently and was one of the spon- 
ors of a pilot’s organization known as 

“Wise Birds.” 

When the good ship “Trusty” is not 

rrving Mr. Blair or some of his bank- 
x associates between cities in the Mid- 
nds, it is used as a earrier of title poli- 

ind other important negotiable doc- 
uts for the Union Title and Guaran- 

‘Company, a subsidiary of the Union 
[rust Company, between the main office 
in Detroit and the branch offices 
throughout Michigan. 

\ plane is an invaluable asset in sell- 
x real estate, in the opinion of Eugene 
Uvuner, of New York, whose realty 

erations are specialized in a large 

‘sure upon suburban subdivisions ad- 

ent to the metropolis. A literal bird’s- 
‘ye view of their proposed new home 
iis convinced many prospective custo- 
mers of the logic of Mr. Dynner’s argu- 
ments, with the result that not a few of 
is sales contracts have been signed on 
‘he return to the landing field. 

Mr. Dynner believes that more in- 
‘ormation about a specifie property can 
. obtained from the air than in any 
‘het manner, because at a glance one is 
ble to ascertain its relation to surround- 
ings both good and bad. Searcely a day 
passed last Summer or Fall that Mr. 
Pynner’s Waco plane carrying prospec- 
've purchasers did not circle above one 
his suburban developments. 

, These homeseekers saw from the air 
‘i how far the railway station was, 
“ow near the country club, how handy 

“ Stocery, meat market and delicates- 

ae ind record sales were made. 
\ rating bade sons president of 
a ge be Chicago druggists with 
a Rite sie in the Middle West, 
OI ce is: juestion as to his company’s 

“We have San Sikorsky, said: 
helpful ea py the airplane most 
branches within nv i i our distant 
ge nal ew hours of the home 

gards safety, I believe the 





Use selling movies 
with FILMO Continuous 
Projectors 





for window and 
counter display 


_. productscan be sold by movies. 
With continuously projected mo- 
tion pictures you can double the sales 
effectiveness of your show windows, 
counter displays and convention exhibits. 

The regular Filmo 57-A Business Pro- 
jector is recognized as the finest piece of 
mechanism ever assembled for showing 
sales movies. It is compact and light for 
carrying, automatic in operation, and 
plugs into any 110-volt light socket. 
Employing the small 16 mm. noninflam- 
mable film and yet producing flickerless 
pictures of unsurpassed clarity and screen 
brilliancy, the Filmo Business Projector 
is the most powerful business getting 
sales machine that your salesmen can use. 

The new Bell & Howell continuous 
projection attachment, which is quickly 
and speedily installed, and just as quickly 
removed, converts the Filmo Business 
Projector into an automatic, continuous 
running machine capable of projecting 
the same identical film over and over, hour 
after hour, indefinitely, without trouble 

















or attention of any kind. With this in- 
genious device you can show your filmed 
sales story repeatedly before the con- 
stantly changing crowds that are always 
attracted by good motion pictures. 
See the nearest Filmo dealer for demon- 
stration or write today for information. 


4 








FILMO Continuous Projector 


The Filmo Continuous attachment in- 
stalled on the regular Filmo Projector. 
Once started, no operator is needed, Action 
is automatic. Special reels accommodate 
up to 150 feet of small 16 mm. film— 
equivalent to 375 feet of standard 35 mm. 
inflammable film. Operating cost is trivial. 











BELL & HOWELL 
SMO 


BELL & HOWELL CO., + Dept. E, 1812 Larchmont Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS - 
HOLLYWOOD - LONDON (B. & H. Co., Ltd.) 


NEW YORK 
Established 1907 


When writing to Bet. & Howe. Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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Coming May 15th ~ 


The long-awaited report of the 
President’s Conference Committee 


RECENT ECONOMIC 
CHANGES 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
6x9", illustrated — $7.50 


O work has created more comment and interest 

in advance of publication than this two-volume 
report, with its illuminating revelation of the changes 
that are taking place in the economic structure of 
American life. 

For the past year and a half a group of experts 
under the direction of the President's Conference 
Committee and the National Bureau of Economic 
Research have been engaged in making an appraisal 
of our economic life with a view to a further strength- 
on ur business <tructure. They have studied 
icular care the years from 1922 to 1929, and 
ints out the new factors which have 
1e period inv gated and the amaz- 
importance of some of the older factors. 
mittee of the President’s Conference re- 

this report includes such well-known 
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nodern multi-motored plane that can fly 
with a motor in reserve for emergency, 
is perfectly safe.” 

The log of the “Stanolind,” operated 
by the Standard Oil Company of Indiana 
for its board of directors shows that, 
since May 21, 1927, this Ford plane has 
flown more than 84,000 miles and car- 
ried 5,988 passengers. Records established 
in the ordinary course of flight include 
a hop from Chicago to Denver in 11 
hours and 35 minutes; Chicago to De- 
troit in two hours and five minutes; 
Casper, Wyo., to Chicago in nine hours 
and fifty minutes. 

The “Stanolind” is large enough for a 
quorum of directors to fly together and 
directors’ meetings have been held fre- 
quently en route. 

The use of a plane in politics was ably 
demonstrated by Walter J. Kohler, re- 
cently elected governor of Wisconsin, 
who used a Ryan plane, in preference 
to all other means of transportation in 
his recent gubernatorial campaign. 

Only by flying could Governor Kohler 
keep all his speaking engagements, at- 
tend political rallies and perform those 
multitudinous duties expected of a can- 
didate, in addition to maintaining daily 
personal supervision over his large indus- 
trial enterprises in the model city named 
after him on Lake Michigan. 

To reach lumber towns in the northern 
part of the state—miles from any rail- 
way was a problem only a plane could 
solve with time at such a premium. But 
the candidate’s plane brought every city, 
town and village in Wisconsin within a 
few hours of campaign headquarters. Gov- 
ernor Kohler’s son frequently acts as pilot 
for his father’s ship. 

That Gar Wood, internationally fa- 
mous builder of speed boats, should have 
waited until last year to purchase a plane 
for his own transportation needs is ex- 
plained by the fact that his sphere of 
operations was confined largely to the 
vicinity of the Detroit River where he 
used his own fast hydroplanes. But as 
his market became broader the use of 
an airplane became a necessity. 


How Gar Wood Saves Time 


CCORDINGLY, Mr. Wood bought a 
Fairchild cabin plane equipped with 
pontoons which he flies between his home 
and Algonac, Mich. This trip takes only 
18 minutes by plane, but an hour and a 
half by motor car. 

To go by train from Algonac to Mr. 
Wood’s summer home on Upper Geor- 
gian Bay requires 24 hours. He com- 
mutes by plane in four and one-half 
hours. Twice he has flown the round 
trip from Detroit to Miami to attend 
the southern regatta. 

While in Miami he received word that 
one of his client’s speed boats at Palm 
seach had developed mechanical trouble. 
Mr. Wood, accompanied by a mechanic, 


| hopped in his plane, sped to Palm Beach, 


made the necessary repairs and fle\ back 
to Miami all in two hours. The fastes; as 
well as the most sumptuous air yacht js 
the large all-metal monoplane bel nging to 
P. W. Chapman, head.of the New York 
investment and security house bearing his 
name. Mr. Chapman says that in letting 
the contract to Vincent J. Burnelli to build 
this ship his single motive was to demon- 
strate that airplanes should no longer be 
considered pretty toys whose movements 
depended on favorable wind and weather. 


Plans Transcontinental Hops 


QUIPPED with two Curtiss Con- 
queror motors developing 662 horse- 
power each, the Chapman ship is able to 
take off, climb and fly long distances with 
only one motor in operation. With both 
motors running it can carry 20 passen- 
gers at top speed of 160 miles an hour, 
At its cruising speed of 120 miles an 
hour and carrying 12 passengers it can 
travel 2,400 miles without refueling. 

Mr. Chapman is planning to use it in 
non-stop transcontinental service for him- 
self and his executives. 

The forwarding of emergency printing 
press parts by a fast Swallow plane is 
one of the features of the delivery serv- 
ice maintained by the Duplex Printing 
Press Company of Battle Creek, Mich. 
Two other Swallow planes are kept for the 
use of Duplex executives who travel exten- 
sively throughout the Middle West. 

Executives of Reid Murdock & Co., 
Chicago wholesale grocers, are enthusi- 
astic over the results accomplished by a 
tri-motored Ford plane fitted as a travel- 
ing show room containing more than 200 
samples. An assistant sales manager ac- 
companies the ship on its travels. 

Another flying display room is main- 
tained by the Roper Gas Range Com- 
pany of Rockford, Ill. The “Flying 
Chef” with two culinary experts aboard 
makes frequent trips distributing leaflets 
from the air announcing a cooking exhi- 
bition to be given at a specified time in 
one of the Roper dealer’s stores. The 
plane also carries two or three of the 
most popular models of ranges. 

Any attempt to give even an approxl- 
mate list of the business organizations 
using planes as the “sword arms” 0! 
their sales campaigns is impossible. 
Several sales managers of airplane com- 
panies have said, however, that one- 
third of the total sales of planes in the 
United States, approximately 1,500, went 
to commercial and business houses and 
that the remaining 3,500 were absorbed 
by commercially operated passenger and 
freight lines. oe 

Using these statistics as a basis it 
would seem that, so far as America 1° 
concerned, the ratio between actual fly- 
ing and conversation has undergone a 
vast change, and that, while air con- 
versation is on every tongue, the earnest 
desire for complete and early victory 
over the air is in every heart. 
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VERYONE in business 

nowadays knows the 

danger of “frozen assets.” 

Everyone tries to keep 

capital pretty much in a “liquid” con- 

dition. Ready to meet shifting times, 
and changing conditions. 


Only recently have men realized that 
the same condition applies to their 
buildings. THEY must not be “frozen 
assets.” They must be liquid. They 
must be ready to meet changing times. 


Take the building illustrated here. It 
is of light construction, yet permanent 
in every necessary respect. It is splen- 
didly adapted to the work that is carried 
on in it. BUT ...if some invention 
tomorrow should change the nature 
of that business, or force it to scrap its 
present processes, this building would 
not be a “white elephant” on the com- 
pany’s hands. 


It could be made over, with little cost, 
to fit the new processes. Or to fit an 
entirely new business. Or it could be 


BUILDING yrs E 


When writing to H. H. Rosertson Co. please mention Nation’ 


taken down, and re-erected elsewhere. 
That’s “liquid assets!’’ 

Could that be done with the heavy-con- 
struction buildings that everyone used 
to go in for? Not at all, and that’s why 
that type of construction is passing out. 
Corrugated steel made it possible for 
business men to build the light, adapt- 
able type of building which is really 
a liquid asset. The Robertson process 
of preventing rust and corrosion in 
corrugated metal made it safe to put 
up that kind of buildings... made it 
possible for buildings like that to last 
for years and years without paint or 
repairs, without replacement or other 
expense. 

If you are planning an industrial build- 
ing...or if you have a building which 
requires painting or repairing or main- 
tenance... lei the Robertson engineers 
suggest how this modern, light, adapt- 
able, truly economical material can 
save you money. Send us blueprints of 
your buildings. It will cost you nothing. 


H. H. ROBERTSON CO., PITTSBURGH 


s Bus ines 3 
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Business Lawmaking as I See It 


(Continued from page 47) 
of unfair competition. The time may 
come when selling below cost, even 
through ignorance, will be made positively 
unlawful, save in a comparatively few in- 
stances, such as the reduction of sur- 
plus stocks where the necessity for the 
practice is generally recognized. 

Such a regulation would seem at first 
to be extreme, but it is probably in keep- 
ing with the fundamental principle that 
one may not so use his property as to in- 
flict unnecessary injury on others. 

Another essential interest of the trade 
association is public relations. Important 
industries have points of contact with 
virtually all government agencies, both 
state and national. They are affected in 
many ways by the legislation Congress 
and the state legislatures yearly grind 
out, as well as by the incredible number 
of regulations annually promulgated by 
the executive and administrative 
branches. 


Where Organization Helps 


HE right to petition the Government 

for protection and redress is one of the 
most sacred vouchsafed by the funda- 
mental law of the land. It may often be 
exercised through trade organizations 
more effectively than by individual ac- 
tion. Seores of trade organizations main- 
tain offices and representatives in Wash- 
ington to see that the interests of the in- 
dustries they represent are properly safe- 
guarded. 

These representatives can place im- 
portant facts of the industry before gov- 
ernment agencies so the latter may act 
advisedly. 

The organization secretary can demand 
information from all members as a mat- 
ter of right and present to the Govern- 
ment not merely the situation as to in- 
dividual members but complete data as 
to the entire industry. 

Sut the trade association’s most impor- 
tant contact with the Government is in 
promoting self-regulation. Here the Gov- 
ernment and the association are working 
on common ground to encourage regula- 
tion by the industry itself, if possible, but 
with government assistance, if necessary. 

It is highly desirable that industry 
proceed independently of the Govern- 
ment in such undertakings as far as prac- 
ticable. But the weakness of this charac- 
ter of self-regulation is that the stand- 
ards of conduct prescribed have no posi- 
tive sanction beyond the fact that one 
who violates them will merit and _ re- 
ceive the scorn of his associates. The 
obligation to observe standards worked 
out in cooperation with and approved by 
the Government generally will be re- 


carded as more binding, even though 
unenforceabie as a matter of law. 

Opportunity for such cooperation with 
the Government is offered by the Federal 
Trade Commission through the medium 
of the Trade Practice Conference. 

Here at last is a species of regulation 
which is not imposed by the Govern- 
ment on an unwilling and helpless indus- 
try. A conference is granted only on the 
petition of a majority of an industry and 
the formation and adoption of a code is 
left to the industry, except that resolu- 
tions involving possible infractions of the 
law may be modified or rejected. 

Practically every Trade Practice Con- 
ference has the good will and support 
of a trade association. 

Some 50 Trade Practice Conferences 
have been held with varying degrees of 
success. For the most part the practices 
prescribed at the conferences have con- 
stituted unfair methods of competition 
within the meaning of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act as construed by the 
courts. 

When such resolutions are violated the 
Commission proceeds against the of- 
fender not for infraction of the resolu- 
tion but under the organic act. Resolu- 
tions covering practices which do not 
violate the act within any previous inter- 
pretation generally are not approved by 
the Commission, but are received as “ex- 
pressions of the trade.” It is greatly to 
be regretted that the status of resolu- 
tions of this class has not been judicially 
defined. 

Codes of business practice can and 
frequently do take a wide range and 
vary as do the details of the various in- 
dustries. Sixteen trade abuses are listed 
by the Department of Commerce in a 
volume on trade association activities as 
common to practically every industry. 
The real difficulty with these standards 
is that they are too often drafted in 
broad terms to allay the fears or over- 
come the opposition of particular 
groups. As a result they are too general 
to be effective in eliminating trade 
abuses, 


Dangers of Generalities 


ODES so framed and adopted consti- 
tute a mere gesture, and in the long 
run may give rise to more disputes than 
they settle. Before adopting a code the 
members of an industry should decide 
definitely and specifically the practices 
they intend to proscribe, and then declare 
against them in terms that cannot be 
misunderstood. 
The Trade Practice Conference is too 
new to have received the attention it de- 
serves, but it has done more than the 


decisions of the courts to dispel the qs) 
gerous twilight zones of the law. 

The fundamental policy established jy 
the acts the Federal Trade Commission 
administers is unrelenting warfare 
against unfair methods of competition 
and restraint of trade. Officers sworn to 
uphold those laws cannot modify or de- 
viate from the policy they prescribe. |; 
the requirements of the law are too ey- 
acting or oppressive, application must 
be made to the legislative department 
for their modernization or repeal. 

The Federal Trade Commission, as sn 
administrative agency created to enforce 
the law, cannot substitute its judgment 
for that of Congress as to the wisdom 
of the laws under which it operates. 

The Commission is a novel experi- 
ment; the acts it administers are gen- 
eral and even vague in terms. Prece- 
dents and even analogies are lacking. The 
existing rules and procedure represent 3 
gradual evolution entailing much though: 
and experimentation by the Commission 
and its staff. 

The Federal Trade Commission, more 
than any other government establish- 
ment, has suffered from a plague of in- 
terpreters, both from within and witb- 
out. Every self-appointed spokesman 
and prophet has sought to paint the Com- 
mission as he would have it. 


Judge It by Its Actions 


EWARE of these prophets and ex- 

pounders of the Commission’s policy 
and judge the Commission not by what 1s 
said about it but by what it does. 

In its cases of unfair competition th 
Commission has been clothed with quas'- 
judicial powers, which must be exercise! 
judicially if the Commission is to com- 
mand the confidence of the country. n 
the investigative side the work must he 
and generally is thoroughly and scien- 
tifically done. The policies of the Com- 
mission in administering the law, lik 
those of a court, should be gleaned from 
a study of its decisions and acts. 

Results of such a survey will show 
that extreme views almost invariably 
are minority views; and that, so lar * 
a policy may be deduced from major\y 
action in concrete cases, it more nearly 
resembles a middle-of-the-road policy 
than any other. 

From the standpoint of business ¢¢" 
erally even casual observers must notl 
that distinct processes of stabilization 
are at work in both industry and finance. 
There are many reasons for this, but 
chief among them are wise banking les! 
lation and the legitimate activities 
trade associations. Another substan 
factor is the standardization and grat 
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« work promoted by the Departments 
Commerce and Agriculture which 
jiy is reducing the aggregate of 
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‘ventory losses. 

“The publie policy of the United States 
cleaned from the statute books, is 

eon d up in the formula “competition 

+ home, combination abroad.” The anti- 

rust laws, While prescribing free and 


en competition in the domestic mar- 
ot eneourage combination in the ex- 


0 
ket, 
port trade. ae ey 
The formula is ideal. Competition in 
trade and commerce to the water’s edge 
spurs efficiency and protects our own 
citizens. Combination in the foreign 
trade meets the challenge of the state 
monopoly, the comptoir and the cartel. 
That it is suecessful is attested by the 
ever-increasing volume of our foreign 
trade, which is due not merely to com- 
bination, a privilege accepted by sur- 
prisingly few industries, but to the salu- 
tary policy of competition which has 
kept American industry efficient and 
alert and has protected it against the 
mummifying effects of unified operation. 


Other Distinguishing Policies 


OREOVER, there are other policies 
\ which distinguish the United States 
from the nations which allow to their in- 
dustries unlimited right of combination, 
and such seem to me to justify our policy 
of free and open competition. It has 
heen this country’s policy to develop 
quickly its natural resources by en- 
couraging manufacturers through a pro- 
tective tariff. The primary purpose of 
the tariff is to give to the protected in- 
dustry the benefit of the home market. 

The corollary of such a policy is that 
the industry enjoying such protection 
should not be permitted arbitrarily to 
exploit the people, and the safeguard 
against such exploitation is competition. 

Therein lies the difference between the 
United States and England which has 
no antitrust statute but relies on the 
limitations of the common law as applied 
in civil proceedings. England is practi- 
cally a free-trade country, open to com- 
petition from all parts of the world, so 
that domestic producers cannot exploit 
the public for any great period. 

Of the policies of Germany, France and 
Russia, nothing need be said, because 
‘conomie and political conditions ii those 
countries are so different and the de- 
gree of interference with what in this 
ountry is regarded as private business 
sso much greater than the people of 
the I nited States would tolerate. 

The cld order changeth and econom- 
“ts and statesmen today recognize that 
Sur prosperity cannot be maintained on 
Principles of jungle competition. 
dcine ae far to say that the 
Pgh: an enlightened compe- 
. on, such as I have outlined, on the one 
Beh el ec oro oa 

ating socialism on the other? 
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Morton Salt Company saves time with 


Telephone Typewriter 


WHEN 








They employ this device that sends typewriting by wire 
to hasten the transmission of messages between their 
general offices and their many plants and branches 


Like the makers of Morton’s Salt, famous the 
country over for its slogan, “When it rains, it 
pours,” you can save much valuable time and 
greatly reduce errors by adopting Teletype... 
the Telephone Typewriter. 

By means of this remarkable device a typist 
in your general office can send typewritten in- 
structions over telephone wires to far-removed 
branches, warehouses or plants as rapidly as 
she can type them. 

As the sender sees exactly what is being printed 
by the receiving machine, errorsin transmission 
are virtually impossible. Receiving machines 
typewrite automatically, thus making it unnec- 
essary to wait for someone to answer before a 
message can be sent. 

A distinct advantage of Teletype is that it pro- 
vides a typewritten record for filing at both ends. 
It combines the speed and convenience of the 
telephone with the authority and permanency 
of the printed word. 

Telephone Typewriter service is not expensive, 
and will pay for itself repeatedly by eliminating 
errors, doing away with messengers and speeding 
up the flow of business. Without obligation, per- 
mit us to demonstrate how Teletype can save 
time and money for you. 


(TELETYPE) 
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Notable Users 


A AA 


Ford Motor Co., Detroit 
Insurance Co. of North 
America, Philadelphia 

American Can Co.,Chicago 
Detroit Edison Co., Detroit 
Union Trust Co., Pittsburgh 


New York Central 
Railroad, New York 


Roosevelt Hotel, 
New York 


Radio Corporation of 
America, New York 


General Electric Co., 
New York and Chicago 


American Surety Co., 
New York 
American Radiator Co., 
Chicago 
Armour & Co., Chicago 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 
Brooklyn 


Crane Co., Chicago 


Bonbright & Co., 
New York 











Mail 


! Sign, pin to letterhead and mail to 


| 
i 
! for more information ! 
J} Teveryre Corporation (formerly | 


Morkrum-Kleinschmidt Corp’n), 


THE 
TELEPHONE 


1400 Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago 


| 
! 
Name and Position: / 








i 

! 

| 
TYPEWRITER 


! 
N-B5-29 J 
! 


When writing to Teteryrr Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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When the idea breaks— 
say it to the Ediphone! 





_. those thoughts while your mind is sparking at its 
best. When you are obliged to “buzz and wait,” even the 
best ideas are warmed over. With an Ediphone at your desk 
you have instant service. You speak your mind any time and 


it’s just as simple as using the telephone. 


At the end of a business day the average dictator has gained 
an hour for other things, and the stenographer, two hours to 


transcribe what you have dictated—because she isn’t obliged to 
write dictation twice. 

Our National Service will prove this at your desk and guar- 
antee the continued satisfaction of your entire office. Hundreds 


‘of our old customers, nearby, will tell you so. Telephone “The 


Ediphone,” your City, or write for our book, “Getting Action.” 


THOMAS A. EDISON, IN¢ 
LABORATORY AND GENERAL OFFICES 
ORANGE, N. J. 


4e9 





World-Wide Service in All Principal Cities 
LONDON OFFICE: Vernon Place, Southampton Row 





Tune in on the Thomas A. Edison Hour Every 
Monday Evening over the N. B. C. Network 


5 
Ask for 
Travel 


Service 
Edison's New Dictating Machine 








When writing to THomas A. Epison, Inc please mention Nation's Business 
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So This Is America! 


(Continued from page 16) 

the West and put in a little time digging 
for gold. Not so good. More gold is to he 
found under cobbles than on the tundra, 
Yet that year in the West helped him to 
see. 

That West feeds the East, but it is in tho 
East that most of the construction work 
is done. 


Went Years Without Borrowing 


E financed his first subcontract with 

money he had saved. Not yet had he 
learned that money may be borrowed at 
banks by honest men who know their bus- 
iness. No one had told him such a thing in 
Ireland. It was 12 years before he bor- 
rowed a cent. 

“T owed money, mind you. Tradesmen 
trusted me for supplies. I owed Old Man 
Story as much as $5,000 once.” 

Old Man Story was a down-east 
Yankee. He took no chances with his 
money. He told McGovern afterward how 


that $5,000. Yet he never really worried, 
for he had watched McGovern. 

“You went home nights,” he said, “and 
stayed there until it was time to go to 
work again. You were a good risk.” 

McGovern’s judgment was right. The 
country grew. No land this to be tied by 
little men into little ways. There's no 
limit to it, he thinks. He can see more 
work ahead of him as long as he lives. By 


| that time the country’s needs will be mag- 


nificently greater. He built part of the 
Boston subway. He built the Philadelphia 
subway, which was the greatest subway 
job on record at that time. He built the 
Fifty-third-street subway under East 
River, tunneling under cathedrals and 
churches and theaters and tall houses. 
Always he kept a step ahead of his 
rivals. That’s his secret of success. He 
said he would run trucks into his subway 
jobs. His rivals said he was silly. He ran 
trucks in, swung laden bins of rock aboard 
and ran them out again on ramps. Costs 
cut, time saved. Fifty-five years old and 
he went under the air every day he was 
needed there. His men swore by him. They 
swore at him, too. He swore back. 
Another contractor lost a million dol- 
lars and quit on the Rockaway Causeway. 
He said it could not be built according to 
specifications. The plans must be change 
No one could drive 50-ton concrete piles 
through 20 feet of water into 20 feet 0! 
sand. Anyhow, they broke in two. Every- 
thing was wrong, ill-planned, unfair. 
McGovern put 14 piles in place in 4 
single day. They will be there until the 
Rockaways curl up like a mapleleaf. Mc- 
Govern made money out of the job or he 
did not make money. I do not know. No 
doubt he did. He plans to make money, ©! 
course. But what he really likes is to do 
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»e that demonstrably, obviously, 
cannot be done. 
‘his is romance,” I said. I meant 
. | had listened to his plans for the New 
Vork aqueduct. “It’s drama.” 
“\el].” said MeGovern, slowly, “you're 
cht [tis drama. That’s what keeps me 
at it It is the greatest game in the world.” 
“Have vou ever seen another man’s job 
vow Jiked better than your own?” 
He misunderstood me at first. He had 
many another man do a job he would 
se proud to claim for his own. When the 
cyestion was cleared up he nodded: 
©] youldn’t be anything else than a 
\ digger. It’s grand. You’re always 
—Pxe ite dl = 
That’s fairly easy to understand. That 
,qneduct contract for which he has been 
held by two courts to be the successful 


met 
sol 


seen 


h 
hidder will be the greatest in the world. 
It will be 24 miles long. At an average 
depth of 650 feet, a 20-foot bore will 
carry water under pressure from the high 
<24 000,000. MeGovern did not talk 
money. But his contract time is seven 
vears and he wants to do it in four. That 
is the triumph he anticipates—to do some- 
thing in time that no other man could tie. 

“Twenty years ago that job could not 
have been finished in 25 years.” 

He's a genius, maybe. His engineering 
education was at the end of a pick and he 
puts the best engineers on his jobs and his 
figures are likely to be more nearly right 
than their figures. He short-cuts, uses new 
methods, is never bound by convention. 
He does not see himself as a genius. He 
merely sees a little farther and deeper, 
that’s all. Perhaps that is all genius is. 

The men who will travel his subways 
and the men he will supply with water 
will, some of them, live in Benjamin Win- 
ter’s houses. 

Winter is a sturdy, broad-cheeked, ac- 

live man from Lodz in Poland, not yet 
ble to handle the “w’s” and “th’s” of 
English with certainty; likely to mispro- 
ounce some of the words he has read in 
hooks when he tries to tell what America 
means to him; stilted and awkward when 
he yields to that emotional urge which is 
his Jewish heritage. But sincere. 


Escaping the Pogrom 


/HEN he was a little boy in Lodz, he 
could not understand why his peo- 
ble Were ill-treated. Little Christian boys 
— rocks at little Jewish boys, called 
‘tem names. Jewish men and women were 
‘bused on the street. When he was eight 
years old a hurried messenger came to the 
school. The teacher turned pale. 
' Go home,” he said. “Go home by the 
back streets, The Christs are killing us.” 
” ~ pogrom raged two days. The little 
Y cowered in the blackness of his cur- 
ars —— hearing the roaring of the 
ina ning to the beating on the door. 
“tae: f the vewish population of 
“ Was killed or injured. The little boy 
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>~fNot Mere 
/aLift Truck. 


but a Scientific Means 
For Conveying,Movin 


and Storing, of Materials 


WINGED (Heavy- Bulky- Light) 


HAND 


T’S a machine tool— 
designed and built 

so in a city where 
“quality is incorpo- 
rated into machine 


tools”. 


F asHAvoyas Put your conveying and 


| THEHAND~ moving problems up to the 
Research Division of an Or- 
ganization which is the 


Pioneer of the Industry. 
Ask 


The Stuebing Cowan Company 


337 E. Court St. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Factories at Cincinnati, Holyoke, Mass., and 
Granby, Quebec 


Representatives In All Cities 


P) COWAN 


MATERIAL HANDLING 
SYSTEM 


(hnewea should ship Tk goods on shid platfouns 
: 77-€ Lh: é a 


When writing to Tue Stussinc Cowan Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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They 
BUILD here 





Because they’re 


BUSY 


OU hear the clatter of active 

hammers all through Pied- 
mont Carolinas...new factories, 
new shops, new stores... office 
buildings, apartments, homes. 


Business men are putting up 
buildings for new industries that 
are locating here at the rate of 
one every 3 days. 


This industrial expansion brings 
with it the demand for all the 
other types of buildings. 


No wonder Piedmont Carolinas 
showed in dollars per capita a 
32% greater building activity 
than the nation during 1928. 


Every industry has the oppor- 
tunity to prosper here. The 
building industry has an unusual 
opportunity. Many building 
products can be made hereunder 
unusually favorable conditions. 


You ought to have the facts. 
They are briefly packed into the 
pages of this book. Compressed. 
Compact. Readable. 


Your request, addressed to 


Industrial Dept., Room 126, 


Mercantile Bldg [a 


0°? 
~T “, 


dd44d4444444444444444444444d ddd 












Charlotte,N.C., will Is 
receive prompt we 
and courteous at- // 


tention. Write. / 





DUKE POWER 
COMPANY 


SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY 
AND OTHER ALLIED INTERESTS 











ne ee aa — 
Ly ting please mention Nation’s Business 
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could not understand, but in him was born 
a determination to get away. When he 
was 18 years old the other members of his 
family went to New York. In time his 
father sent for him. The steamer ticket 
awaited him at Rotterdam. 

The first time he tried to smuggle 
through the frontier every penny of his 
money was taken and he was turned back. 
The wrong soldier was on guard. The sec- 
ond time he rode on a market wagon to 
Breslau in Germany—under false papers. 
For six months he wandered through Eu- 
rope toward Holland, working when he 
could, starving part of the time. His father 
met him at Ellis Island. 

“Rest up this week,” said his father. 
“Next week we'll find you a job.” 

“Tomorrow I go to work,” said he. 

He had not a word of English. At 4 
o'clock the next morning his father walked 
with him through dark streets to the 
World office. In the help wanted columns 
they found advertisements for painters. 
No one could go with him. No one had 
time to spare from the struggle for that 
day’s bread. The father gave him a nickel, 
put him on the subway, told him at what 
station to get off, what turns to take, at 
what number to find the advertiser. He 
had been drilled in one sentence. 

“Do you want a painter?” 

If the advertiser had said “yes” or “no” 
he would have understood. But the ad- 
vertiser said something else. A long, 
frightening, incomprehensible sentence. 
The boy was helpless. Then he put on his 
overalls and took out his brushes and it 
was all right. He could go to work. The 
dollar a day barely paid his living ex- 
penses. He dickered with the landlord to 
paint three rooms for $2.70. The landlord 
had heretofore paid $3.00. He worked be- 
fore dawn and after dark. The day was 
given over to the necessary dollar. Pres- 
ently he hired a man to help him. Then 
another. In the end he had a gang. 

He was not getting ahead. Making 
money, yes, a little money. But there were 
so many who needed help. That pogrom 
in Lodz and those months of half-starved 
tramping through Europe had left a mark 
upon him. He could not resist. the needy. 
Even today his favorite club is the Lod- 
zer Young Men’s Association. In 24 years 
he has not missed a weekly meeting. The 
Lodzers help those who must have help. 

He began to see, just as Patrick Me- 
Govern began to see, 


Finding a Profit in Paint 


AS apartment house was half empty. 
He took it over from the landlord on 
spec. In 13 years he had saved $1,000. 
Half of that went up as a bond. The other 
half he spent in soap and fresh paint. In 
six months the house was full. Winter 
had foreseen that the landlord would sell 
when this occurred and had inserted a 
clause on the agreement which gave him 
a bonus. No one had thought of doing 
that before. 








The $1,000 profit seemed all the money 
in the world. Eleven years ago he bought 
his first bit of real estate. His vision hed 
become more clear. This is to him tl 
land of promise. New York is its greatos 
city. In New York the greatest street js 
Fifth Avenue. He can foresee the day 
when that belt of land reaching from river 
to river between Fifty-seventh and Forty. 
second streets will be high with towers 
There is no end to the building. 

“We do not wear out buildings, We tir 
of them. We Americans will have noth. 
ing but the best. Our buildings must |p 
taller, finer, our subways faster, our 
trains more luxurious. Our architects {ip- 
ish plans for the finest building in the 
world. Then they set to work on plans 
for a finer building. Growth is the order 
and change.” 


le 


The Price Always Goes Up 


E has been the most spectacular real 

estate operator in the world, perhaps 
In 11 years he has bought and sold again 
half a billion dollars’ worth of Manhattan 
land. The Vanderbilt mansions, the Astor 
house, the Temple Emanu-FEl are a few oi 
many. He has always paid the highest 
price in history. The price always goes 
higher. The supply of land is limited. It 
is the one thing people must have. They 
will pay. Yet he does not think of himseli 
as a leader. His gnarled sentences make 
one feel that a monster is pressing on 
New York’s heels. A monster of constant 
growth. 

“No one leads in New York. The mo-! 
that any one can do is to run fast enough 
to keep up.” 

He has gone a long way since the days 
when Andrew O’Brien, his Scotch-Irish 
partner, grey-eyed, quizzical, raced in one 
direction collecting rents while Winter 
raced in another. At noon they met on 
the bank steps. If they were lucky they 
could meet the overdraft. They alway: 
made good, somehow. The bankers alway> 
believed in them and helped them. Their 
plans grew always larger. The city wi 
tramping hard behind. 

Winter would not call himself a gent. 
He will tell you that he worked hard. He 
is proud that he saw the market value 0! 
soap and paint in the slums before the 
New York landlords saw it. But he woul 
not call himself a genius. 

The most he would claim is that he had 
a vision of what this land is and will be 
Just as McGovern saw the need for more 
tunnels and more subways and more aque- 
ducts. They see more than that, too, 21" 
better. They see the unquenchable opt 
mism of America, its freedom from the 
ties of caste and religion and race, its love 
of beauty, its fine belief in honesty and 
industry, in all the good old rules of co" 
duct that petty people would tell us have 
been discarded. ! 

All that they have seen has been wal'- 
ing for the rest of us to see. It is still ther’ 
to be seen. 
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A West Point 
for Business 


“ OLLEGES and universities 
from time immemorial have 
specialized in training men for 

the arts and professions, and the business 

vorld has been allowed to go it blind in 
training executives. The time has come 
vhen the school of hard knocks is insuf- 

‘cient to make great business leaders.” 

Thus spoke Frederick C. Austin, Chi- 
cago capitalist, in explaining his gift of 
the F. C. Austin building in Chicago, 
valued at more than $3,000,000, to North- 
western University. This was only the 
initial payment of a contribution which 
eventually will approximate from $7,000,- 
(00 to $10,000,000, with the possibility of 
the figure running even higher. The gift 
is to be used for the training of future 
business executives. 

“There is as much technique to busi- 
ness as there is to any science,” he con- 
tinued. “My holdings shall go to launch- 
ing a nation-wide movement in educa- 
tion not only for developing the execu- 
tive abilities of youths but also for train- 
ing them in the science of leadership. 

“My plan is to have five men chosen 
ior the scholarships in each of the first 
five years. Each man will be given the 
lour-year course to be provided by 
Northwestern University under the terms 
of the gift. He then shall have a year of 
travel and study abroad to acquaint him 
with world conditions, markets and peo- 
ple. He will then be ready for business. 

“After the five years of pioneering, the 
University will be ready to receive as 
many men as the $200,000 annual income 
irom the initial gift will permit—prob- 
ably a hundred men a year. Ultimately, 
| hope my contribution will be sufficient 
to care for 300 to 400 a year.” 

“The University regards this gift of 
Mr. Austin’s as one of the most valuable 
it has ever received,” said President Scott 
ot Northwestern University. 

“Mr. Austin is convinced that in fu- 
‘ure generations the greatest form of 
human activity will be in business. He 
las in mind primarily manufacturing and 
‘mance, but he also recognizes the im- 
portance of all other phases. 

_ "Up to the present time relatively lit- 

‘le thought has been given to methods of 

either selecting or training future busi- 

ness executives. Much time and thought 
must be given to formulating plans for 

“Gecting candidates for scholarships and 

‘ven more attention must be given to the 

‘ype of training that will best meet the 

needs of each individual.” 

Mr. Austin, who is himself a graduate 

: ‘ne school of hard knocks, says that 

nae ogee to frit eh 

dates: a0 le as — y merely zeal and 
talent.—Epwarp F, Jern III. 


Or 
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Wien Officials of the 
American Enka Corpo- 
ration came from Hol- 

land to establish their =| 
*10,000,000 rayon plant ‘ 
in this country they v 
chose Ferguson Engi- | 
neers to design and con- 
struct the buildings. 
q Their choice was 
based upon unqualified ; 
recommendations from 

a number of great indus- 

trial concerns, previous- 

ly served by Ferguson. 


— 


ik you feel that your problem is just a little different, just a 
little more difficult than most— you should have the kind 
of engineering and construction work that stands investigation. 
A phone call, a wire, a letter will bring a Ferguson executive 
to your office to your convenience. 


To anyone interested in modern trends of factory design and 
construction, the Ferguson “Cross Section” issued monthly, 
supplies a fund of valuable information. A request on your 
business letterhead will bring it to you gratis. 


THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY .« Cleveland, Ohio 
Hanna Building - Phone CHerry 5870 


kerguson 








ow EN GI ERSw-—< 


NEW YORK - PITTSBURGH - DETROIT - BIRMINGHAM - TOKIO, JAPAN 


When writing to Tur H. K. Fercuson Company please mention Nation’s Business 


















The manufacturer, seeking 
proof of his “‘frightfulness”’ 
selling argument, paid a visit 
to the consulting chemist 


Chemist, Scare My Customers! 
By ARTHUR R. MAAS 


Consulting Chemist, Los Angeles 


HE consulting chemist sits in his possible fear that can come to any human associated with fear, insurance was hard 
laboratory, listening to business being—that of death. to sell. People thought that insuring — 
people who bring him their The life insurance business was founded lives had some dim connection with the 


problems, and it is a rare day 
when some business man doesn’t come and 
say, in effect, “Help me to find a way to 
scare people so I can sell my product.” 

He wants from the chemist an analysis, 
or an opinion, or a statement that will 
make people afraid of the water they 
drink, the food they eat, the invisible 
germs lurking all around. He hopes that 
the people who read this warning will 
hasten out to buy his product that they 
thus may be saved from the danger he 
has invented. 

The chemist knows there is no such 
danger. The water is splendid to drink, 
the hearty meal may be devoured with a 
good appetite, and the germs all around 
us are more likely to be helpful than 
harmful. 

“Is it right—this use of fear in selling 
things?” the chemist often asks himself, 

I, for one, have concluded that it not 
only is not right but that it isn’t even good 
business, 

[ cannot think of a large or lasting busi- 
ness built on fear salesmanship, though at 


least one was handicapped in its early 
a 


ivs because it was based on the greatest 


to deal with this fear, and as long as it was Dread Enemy they sought to evade. 


These fears were met by science so that 
today nobody fears a can of tomatoes 








But as life insurance has been 
improved away from the idea o! 
death and adapted to so many 
everyday uses of living people !t 
has become popular and the re- 
sults are seen in the enormous 
amount of insurance carried by 
the American people for business 
protection, education, old-age 1n- 
come and other purposes that 
have little to do with fear. 


A Trail to Trouble 


O it seems that the selling p0-- 

sibilities of fear are limite! 
and the fellow who thinks out his 
sales problem no further tha" 
the fear argument is not a 00" 
salesman. He is on a trail th i 
probably will lead to assorte:' 
troubles and is quite likely ‘ 


overlook selling points that ; 
though less sensational, wou! 


wear better because they 3! 
true. 
There was, for instance, 
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“% 7 OUR suggestions were good!”, writes a Boston 
department store executive. “Your loose-leaf 
method aids us greatly to get our bills out on time.” 
Remington Rand Business Service goes a few steps 
beyond supplying you with a fine paper, fade-proof 
inks, excellent printing, standard sizes, and properly 
cut sheets. It offers you IDEAS in the bargain. It 
offers you free of charge the experience of the 
largest organization of its kind in the world. It offers 
you a central information bureau to which you can 
bring every problem of business procedure. 
Even though your office is running smoothly and 
profitably, a Remington Rand loose-leaf specialist 


can point out a number of improvements that will 


Baker .\Vawter- Kalamazoo 


“Division of 


Remington Rand Business Service Ic. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


‘Branches in all principal cities 


REMINGTON— 
N—KARDEX— DALTON—LIBRARY BUREAU— SAFE-CABINET— POWERS 


When writing to Remincton Ranp Bustness Service please mention Nation’ 
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He only paid for Paver but he gota metho 
it gets Bits 


out on time / 

















find their way into your balance sheet. Just give 
him a few minutes of your time, and get the bene- 
fit of his impartial suggestions. 

Call one of the nearby direct-selling branches of 
Remington Rand Business Service, or write to the 
main office at Buffalo, N.Y., for the new catalog. 


— 





a few years from now you will like the way it has 


retained its trim appearance. Call up the nearest Remington 


Rand branch, and ask to see it today. 


s Business 


THE NEW CURRENT LEDGER BINDER for 
machine or manual accounting... You will like the looks 
of this... and the feel of it...and the ease with which 
it handles... and the way it lies flat on a desk... and 
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‘oeturer of filter apparatus to clean 
r of suspended matter it often 


Now city water in this country is al- 
wavs good to drink. Even when discolored 
with suspended matter brought down by 
7 : is free from disease germs. City 
os wateh that and kill the germs 
e or some other treatment. The 
nd death list from water-borne 


n the cities of this country is 


liseases 11 


rains, 1 
uthorit 
y chlor 
sickness ‘ 


In the country it is absolutely right to 
eon vour guard against water but in any 


American city you may drink from the 
tap in confidence. 
The suspended matter in a certain city 


was just dirt; soil and leaf mold and mi- 
eroscopic forms of bacterial life which 
pad been done to death by the city health 
authorities, but the filter manufacturer’s 
cjlesmen told customers that his appa- 
atus removed “germs,” and also took out 
“alkali.” 

The Better Business Bureau questioned 
these statements. The manufacturer was 
asked to prove that what his salesmen 
said was true. A sample of city water run 
through his filter was submitted to chem- 
ical analysis. 

The chemist found just as much alkali 
in the water after filtering as before be- 
ause it was in solution and no 
filter would remove it. The 
alkali was harmless, anyway. 
This filter did take out sus- 
pended material, but there 
were no dangerous germs to 
be removed. 

The manufacturer could 
not prove his arguments be- 
fore the Better Business Bu- re 
reau. The city authorities 1 
were hostile because he was 
making false statements 
about their water supply. 

The chemist found in this 
case that the filter made city 
water clean by taking out the 
suspended matter; that it 
had a cooling attachment 
which made the water pleas- 
int to drink; and filtered city 
water is cheaper than bottled 
water because the cost of dis- 
tribution is eliminated. 

So there were three true 
‘rguments for this manufac- 
turer's device in place of two 
lalse ones and by using them 
he would have kept the good 
will of the city authorities. 

Frequently the chemist 
thus can point out scientif- 
cally sound selling arguments not based 
*n lear but which have the greater virtue 
0! truth 
A certain mouth lotion was marketed 
vith the claim that it killed dangerous 


germs d a] : ; 
‘te b iG also cured nasal disease. Con- 
Siderg 


the Se lline argument 
Uncle Sam’ ici 
hve Sam's food and drug officials 


'e “irightfulness” was employed in--: 
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challenged these statements and the man- 
ufacturer came to the chemist for proof 
to back his selling argument. There was 
no proof. His product did not cure disease 
and if it had been strong enough to kill 
germs in the customer’s mouth it would 
have damaged tissue. 

But the chemist found that it had merits 
as a cleanser and as a gargle, points for 
selling arguments that were honest and, in 
the chemist’s opinion, more effective. 
However, it is not the chemist’s job to 
reason with business men about their poli- 
cies. All that is wanted from him is exact 
measurement of substances in the form of 
analysis and formulas. Just how these 
measurements will reach the public de- 
pends, the chemist finds, on who gets 
them. 


They Use Fear as a Weapon 


UST now new discoveries are causing 

upheavals in business. Old products are 
being affected by new. It is a time of great 
difficulty in making adjustments. Con- 
cerns with new commodities that. displace 
old and also those who are fighting to 
keep customers for things that have domi- 
nated the market are using fear in their 
fight, along with legitimate selling argu- 
ments. Any scientific stick to beat a dog 





They want to make you afraid of the food you eat, 
of the invisible germs that lurk all around you 


seems to be the common rule of the game. 

“Give me something scientific,” says the 
fear monger, “to throw a scare into peo- 
ple so they will be afraid to buy my com- 
petitors’ products.” 

The product contains, we will say, slight 
pereentages of iron oxide, magnesium sul- 
phate and sodium chloride—about a tea- 
spoonful of all to 100 pounds of the ma- 
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terial. People have been eating this ma- 
terial for centuries never suspecting that 
it contains harmful substances. 

The competitor can take this analysis 
and show that iron oxide is rust, mag- 
nesium sulphate is a purgative and sodium 
chloride has the property of killing cer- 
tain forms of life. That sounds bad—put 
it dramatically and it could be made to 
scare people. 

The manufacturer, on the other hand, 
with the same analysis, can show that 
iron oxide is a necessary constituent of 
the blood; magnesium sulphate is just our 
old friend, Epsom salts, and sodium chlo- 
ride is common salt. That looks safe 
enough. 

One way or the other, these things are 
present in such tiny quantities that noth- 
ing really can be proved by either side. 
Both concerns are constructing elaborate 
fabrications, using as a basis the everyday 
things of chemistry under their technical 
names. 

Much of this is done by imaginative fel- 
lows who plan advertising and selling 
campaigns. Frequently they involve not 
only the chemists but other professions as 
well. 

We see a great many advertisements in 
which the public is warned against vari- 
ous dangers and told that Blank’s prep- 
aration is the stuff to prevent 
them. Then, as a sort of 
clinching argument, it is told, 
“Ask your physician,” or, 
“Your dentist approves this 
product.” 


Unethical, if not Illegal 


HE doctor and dentist are 

pictured, scientific-look- 
ing and serious. Sometimes 
the chemist is pictured, too, 
generally with luxuriant 
whiskers and a laboratory 
fitted up with apparatus such 
as the alchemists used in the 
Middle Ages. 

On artistic grounds alone 
we are all being libeled. 

But the use of professional 
men as dummies to convince 
the gullible that these com- 
modities have scientific merit 
and that the “frightfulness” 
arguments by which they are 
exploited are scientific truths 
is, it seems to me, unethical 
and fit to be declared illegal. 

It is already arousing the 
doctors, dentists and the pro- 
fessions generally. So the 
business man who resorts to fear as a sell- 
ing argument is following a policy which 
will eventually be challenged. 

Fortunately, all business concerns are 
not like this, and business men themselves 
are most active in combatting the use of 
fear in selling. 

The Better Business Bureaus of the 
country were organized by business men 































CHRYSLER’S 
MASTER 
CARBURETOR 





NATION’S 


who value truth in advertising. Realizing 
that the quickest way to be found out is 


to put your falsehood in print, and that 


when the public discovers false business 
statements it will suspect truthful adver- 
tising, these Bureaus, working under state 
laws, keep an eye on advertising. 

Selling claims are watched, commodi- 
ties are analyzed and, when falsification 
is found, steps are taken to have the 
claims changed, or to prosecute violators 
of the truth-in-advertising laws. 


Specifications Help Trade 


HE United States Government has set 
up a large number of official specifica- 
tions for materials and commodities of 
many kinds, defining them in standards 
that leave the falsifying seller absolutely 
no hocus pocus with which to fool or 
frighten his customers. Honest business 
concerns are discovering that these gov- 
ernment specifications have great value. 
They leave the dishonest seller with noth- 
ing except what he can put on the scales 
or submit to the yardstick, and when 
adopted by the honest concern they abol- 
ish a lot of costly sales jockeying and en- 
able the squareshooter to build his busi- 
ness on integrity and confidence. 
Uncle Sam is constantly providing more 


| of these specifications, and farsighted 


N Chrysler’s motor block testing de- | 
I partment hundreds and hundreds of | 

motors receive a four hour test. To 
insure absolute duplication at each motor 
Chrysler engineers selected the Improved 
Kemp Automatic Gas System to supply 
fuel to the motors. City gas is used. 
Gas and air is mixed in the most suitable 
proportion in the Kemp System at one 
central point and through a single pipe to 
each motor. No mixing at the blocks. 
No chance for error. Every motor re- 
ceives the same fuel as Kemp acts the 
master carburetor for the entire Chrysler 
motor block testing department. 
Kemp has improved working conditions 
— duced fuel costs—improved the con- 
dition of the motors at Chrysler. 
In fact down thru industry after industry 
the exclusive features of The Kemp Sys- 
tem have brought many exclusive methods 
of gas application and process heating 
with phenomenal efficiency. 


What the Improved 
KEMP SYSTEM 
Can Do For You! 


Your free copy of illus- 
trated book explaining 
advantagesof Improved 
Kemp Automatic Gas 
System is ready. Just 
send your letterhead— 
no obligation. 




















BALTIMORE. MARYLAND | 


7 please mention Nation’s Rusir 


business men are urging him to go further, 
and establish stricter legal standards. 

An interesting example is found in 
canned foods. These are wholesome foods, 
but they have had a long history of fear 
competition. Appert invented the heat 
preservation process more than 100 years 
ago. For 50 years, canned foods were un- 
der suspicion simply because they were 
new and unfamiliar. 

Our Civil War gave them their first 
popularity, when they were used by the 
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soldiers. After the fear of strangeness dis. 
appeared, people were led by competitors 
of the canner to fear the tin on the 
the solder used in making old-style ean. 
the acid flux necessary in soldering, and 
so on. These fears were met with scientif 
knowledge, so that today almost nobody 
fears a can of tomatoes or corned beef 

But when the vitamins were discoy- 
ered and the public took a great interost 
in them a new basis for fear selling yas 
given those in the food trades who like to 
sell that way—the fear that a given com- 
modity, like canned foods, might be defi- 
cient in the invisible vitamins. 

That has been pretty well settled by 
research instituted by the canners, . 

Now it is discovered that canned foods 
are hampered by a form of misbranding. 
by which the consumer cannot tell what 
is inside the can, in the matter of quality 
High grade fruit and second and thir 
qualities may bear the same sort of labels, 
under the present law. 

Understand that the federal food laws 
prohibit adulteration, use of harmful 
chemicals, and similar practices, but the 
quality of the food is not required to be 
stated. The canners are working for 4 
federal branding law to require proper 
labeling as to quality. 

In other words, everybody is to put his 
eards on the table, and Uncle Sam is to 
be the umpire. 

Fear-selling, as the chemist sees it, Is 
largely another form of adulteration ant 
short weight. The business concern that 
resorts to it puts one thing in the pack- 
age and a lot of imaginary claims ani 
bogus science in the sales argument. 

It never has succeeded for long. Truth 
is mighty, and can be depended upon to 
prevail. Scaring customers with fake 
science is the best possible way to wea! 
them forever when they learn the truth 


Can, 








The Navy’s Pilot Talks Business 


(Continued from page 22) 
can wisely attain. Beyond a certain point, 
increasing the student body would neces- 
sitate doubling the educational plant. 
That would be expensive.” 

Secretary Adams comes to Washington 
as the New England member of the Cabi- 
net, and he has faith in the future of New 
England, based on a knowledge of business 
conditions in that section. 

“Notwithstanding the great changes 
that have taken place in 30 years or so, it 
is doubtful if there has been serious de- 
cline in the industrial importance of this 
section as compared with other sections of 
the United States. Some of our industries 
are having a hard time, as, for example, 
the textile industry. But the threat to New 
England as a whole is not so formidable as 
it might seem to be. If here and there a 
textile mill has ceased operation, or has 


gone south, other smaller industrial units 
have taken its place. In the aggregate, the 
smaller units have about made up for any 
losses which may have occurred in the 
larger units. : 

“New England has to overcome certain 
natural geographical handicaps. The 
handicaps she overcomes by the skill 0! 
management and the technical trains 
and skill of her industrial workers. New 
England has turned from the industries 0! 
mass production to those of a higher 
grade, where specialization and technical 
skill win their rewards. Technical skill 
and efficiency of operation are the two big 
contributions New England is making '° 
the industrial life of our country. 

“All that New England asks from the 
rest of the country is a fair understant- 
ing. Each section has its own individu- 
alities, which other sections are likely ' 
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Guarding against fatal interruption 


The unsleeping, always hurrying automo- 
live industry! Raw materials rushed in 
today emerge tomorrow as finished, glis- 
tening, mile-eating cars! In such a fast- 
moving, time-consuming industry Fire is 
a fatal interrupter—for cars must go out 
‘today and tomorrow and tomorrow’s 
morrow, or another make will be bought 
—another’s stock will be high! 

Automotive industries dare leave noth- 
ing to chance! So, two-thirds of all auto- 
mobile, truck and tractor plants in the 
United States are protected by American- 
La France and Foamite equipment. 

It’s easy enough to buy a “fire extin- 
tuisher.” But“Correct Protection” means 


more than a few extinguishers bought to 
reduce insurance premiums! 

American-La France and Foamite Pro- 
tection is a complete engineering service 
that assures Correct Protection. It includes 
three principles: 


First: A complete study of your 
plant and its fire risks by 
fire protection engineers. 

Second: Installation of proper and 
adequate safeguards. 

Third: Inspectionand maintenance 


service by our engineers. 


American-La France and Foamite ex- 
perience in building fire-fighting equip- 


\MERICAN-[A FRANCE FOAMITE PROTECTION 


A Complete Engineering Service 
For Extinguishing Fires 


When writing to AMertcaN-LAFRANCE AND FOAMITE Corporation please mention Nation's 


ment covers 84 years. Products include 
every recognized type—from one-quart 
extinguishers to motor fire apparatus 
guarding 90% of American cities. With 
this background the recommendations of 
our engineers can be authoritative and 
unbiased. 

A series of booklets describing this ser- 
vice and telling how it can protect your 
business will be sent without obiigation. 
American-La France and Foamite Corpo- 
ration, Engineersand Manufac- 
turers, Dept. D54, Elmira, N. Y. 


American-LaFrance and Foamite Corp. 
Dept. D54, Elmira, N.Y. 





' 
[7 Please send your booklets on Correct Protec- 
tion against Fire. 
[7 Have a Fire Protection Engineer call. 


Business 
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The Great American 
COMPETITION 


The Great American Competition is the com- 
petition of Brains. Not so much the brains 
of Genius as the brains of matured Vision, 
Judgment, and Understanding. 


Back of all our material progress in business 
are these mental capacities—to see the need 
of better things, to sense the right, and to know 
how. In their fullest possession is a power 
that defies material competition. Between 
their grades of excellence is the great strug- 
gle—the Competition of Brains. 


Among brains, the enlightening facts and 
figures of Modern Accountancy are recog- 
nized as stimulants to right thinking, quite as 
much as material factors in management and 
control. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS anv AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA WHEELING AKRON MILWAUKEE JACKSON 
BOSTON ERIE CANTON MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS 
PROVIDENCE ATLANTA COLUMBUS ST. PAUL FORT WORTH 
BALTIMORE MIAMI YOUNGSTOWN INDIANAPOLIS HOUSTON 
RICHMOND TAMPA TOLEDO FORT WAYNE SAN ANTONIO 
WINSTON-SALEM CINCINNATI ST. Louis DAVENPORT waco 
WASHINGTON DAYTON MEMPHIS DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
BUFFALO LOUISVILLE KANSAS CITY GRAND RAPIDS LOS ANGELES 
ROCHESTER HUNTINGTON OMAHA KALAMAZOO SEATTLE 
DENVER 




















An Accurate FOR E! 


Stimulate Your 


CROSS SECTION Business with 


T-BOOKS 





66! read Nation's Business promptly 
upon its receipt each month be- 
cause it gives me the most accurate 
and interesting cross section of 
American business thought on cur- 
rent problems of business that Iam 
able to get from any source.99 


GOLF TEES in patented 
J container similar to book 
matches, Your advertising 
message attractively displayed 
on cover. 

Every golfer must have tees. 
T-Books Make Friends 


Write for Samples and Prices 


T-BOOK, INC. 


153 W. Larned, Detroit, Mich. 


L. B. LEIGH 
L. B. Leigh § Co., Little Rock, Ark 
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regard as peculiarities. New England per- 
haps needs to understand better the West 
and the South, and the West and the 
South need to understand New England 
better, its problems, its point of View, and 
the contributions it is making to Amerie) 
business and industry. 

“This is a big country, and we cannot 
expect that the various sections which 
make it up will always see things exactly 
eye-to-eye. After all, the real business 
government is to reconcile diverse grows 
and sections, that each may work with 
the others toward the common goal 
Brains, character and education, are the 
three foundation stones upon which the 
prosperity of New England has been 
built, and it is upon these three that my 
faith in the future of New England will 
continue to rest.” 

The Navy Department has always ap- 
pealed strongly to Secretary Adams, for 
the blood of the sailor courses in his 
veins. As a boy of 12 he served his yacht- 
ing apprenticeship, and in 1920 as skip- 
per of the Resolute he successfully de- 
fended America’s cup. 

“An amateur yachtsman naturally feels 
a kinship to the Navy,” he says. “We 
both love the same ocean. I do not know 
whether I shall be able to do much yacht- 
ing but I am looking forward to spend- 
ing some time at sea with the officers and 
men of the fleet.” 

One of Secretary Adams’ first official 
acts was to dispense with the Sy/ph, the 
yacht assigned to the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

“It was not well adapted for anything 
except the Potomac and it cost the Gov- 
ernment $60,000 a year. I did not think 
it worth the expenditure,” he said in ex- 
planation of his action. 

It was an application in a new field o! 
the same business principles that have 
given Charles Francis Adams so notable 
a career in finance. 








Radiant Roadsides 


ERFECT pavements! Then, artistic 
cars! And now, radiant roadsides! — 
Thus the Vermont State Chamber 0! 
Commerce describes the three parts of the 
“Highway Crusade” and, in its special 
good roads bulletin, reports the results 0! 
its survey of roadside beautification. This 
survey, based upon correspondence from 
state highway engineers throughout the 
nation, reveals in detail the progress th:! 
has been made in the various states 1! 
this direction. While roadside beautific:- 
tion has been definitely undertaken by 
several state highway departments, lack 
of funds prevents others from taking 25 
active steps. 
In such states roadside beautificat 
may still be achieved, the bulletin says, 
through “an S OS eall to citizens’ organ 
zations.”—P. H. H. 
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The Mountain Soliloquizes 


\ 
I am the patriarch of ranges—Mount Rainier—the Great 
Snow Peak, deified by aborigines. 


I come of fiery origin; my crest, my sides torn by the vol- 
canic blasts that created me. I have known the cold and the 
wild life of the Arctics. To me still cling remnants of that 
ancient, icy mantle. 


I dwell in a kingdom of enchantment, discovered a century 
and more ago by the navigator Vancouver. 


I have gazed, for ages, upon a wondrous terrain, upon the 
placid Pacific’s waters. I have watched the coming of Indians, 
explorers, trappers, fishermen, pioneers; their shacks and 
tents into mighty cities grow. I have lured men—then turned 
them back. The legend of Hamitchou reveals the wrath visited 
on the wise manof the Squallyamish, who coveted the precious 
shells of my crown. History tells of Kautz’s perils as he sought 
my summit in °57. And it tells, too, of man’s triumph when 
Stevens and Van Trump scaled my slopes in ’70. 


No more am I defiant. Age has made me cordial, friendly. 
Happy throngs visit my National Park throne room—for glo- 
rious fun on my glaciers, snows and flower-carpeted Alpine 
meadows. 


For these companions, I am grateful; also to The Milwaukee 
Road, the only railroad to my threshold, which has inter- 
ested hundreds of thousands of people in me and enabled me 
to give them enjoyment. 


Visit the romantic Pacific Northwest. See Mount Rainier. 
Know the joy of Winter sports in mid-Summer. Wander in 
verdant valleys. Memories of the trip will never leave you. 


For a copy of Mount Rainier National Park Folder, or any 
other information concerning this railroad, address The 
Milwaukee Road, Room 867-D Union Station, Chicago 


oe — 
YELLOWSTONE 
| WAT PARA 


When writing to Tue Mitwavxee Roap please mention Nation’s Business 



































é My 
FAMOUS TRAIN 
The Olympian 


° Yellowstone -Spokane 
Chicago ee - Tacoma 


The Pioneer Limited 
Chicago - St. Paul - Minneapolis 


The Columbian 





Chicago _ aeons ‘ 
Twin Cities ) seattie- Tacoma 


The Southwest Limited 
Chicago aa Springs . 
Milwaukee Kansas City 

The Arrow 


Chicago Fate Moines - Omaha - 
Milwaukee Sioux City 
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TRUCKS #@.... 














For power and speed, 


for low costs and high earnings 


7 7 


aie find Dodge Trucks at 

work on hauling or delivery 
jobs everywhere ..... They 
are fast, powerful, rugged, de- 
pendable—a safe choice where 
truck investment is checked 
closely against truck earnings. 


Operating costs are extremely low; 
service and repair parts readily 
accessible—always andeverywhere 
— bodies and chassis built in types 
and sizes to fit your every need. 


SOLD BY DODGE 


‘ Dodge Trucks 


Only great volume production 
enables us to build trucks so 
good at prices so low ..... 
Shrewd, alert purchasers buy 
more than a million dollars’ 
worth every week. 


Inspect the complete line at 
your Dodge Brothers Dealer’s. 
See the chassis size and body 
type that exactly fits your needs 
« « « « « Put one of these tested 
money-makers to work for you. 


BROTHERS 





Formerly Graham Brothers Trucks 


The complete line of Trucks, Buses and 
Motor Coaches manufactured by Graham 
Brothers (subsidiary of Dodge Brothers) 
now take the name of Dodge Brothers. 


These Trucks, Buses and Motor ‘Coaches, 
powered by Dodge Brothers engines and 
manufactured according to Dodge Brothers 
standards, are sold, as they always 
have been sold, by Dodge Brothers Dealers 
everywhere. 











DEALERS 


When buying a Donce Broruers Truck please mention Nation’s Business to th 


PRICES ‘ 

MERCHANTS’ EXPRESS —109” w-b. - $ 54 
COMMERCIAL TRUCK—120' w. b.  . 772? 
1-TON—130’ wheelbase . . .- . 995 
1-TON—140" wheelbase . . .. - 1065 
14%4-TON—150" wheelbase . . . . - 1345 
14%4-TON—165" wheelbase . . .. - 1415 
2-TON—150’ wheelbase . . . - - 1515 
2-TON—165" wheelbase . ..- - 1585 
3-TON—135” wheelbase . . . - + 1745 
3-TON—165’ wheelbase . . . . + 1775 
3-TON—185’ wheelbase pot, 845 


Chassis f. o. b. Detroit 
EVERYWHERE 


@ dealer 
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Do Your Workers Get Fair Play? 


By A STENOGRAPHER 


HOUGH I am only a $42.50 a 

week stenographer my experi- 

ence and observations have 

taught me things about business 
shat many executives could learn with 
profit; things that have a direct effect on 
the balance sheet. 

[ have no statistics to support my argu- 
ments, I do not pretend to be an expert 
economist or a human engineer. But in 
the positions I have held I have tried to 
keep an open mind, studying each busi- 
ness in the proper relation to the people 
running it. 

This study has convinced me that when 
loss overbalances profit in any depart- 
ment the cause frequently is that, though 
the executives understand their business, 
they do not understand their employes. 

These employes control the plant’s out- 
put through their thinking, enthusiasm 
and the quality of their interest as much 
is by the labor of their hands. 

\ man is for an employer heart and soul 
1 he is for him only enough to get by. 

In the latter case there 
must be a loss, though 


In a large mail-order institution where 
I worked some years ago, the head corre- 
spondent was transferred, by an unex- 
pected vacancy, to the sales promotion 
department. Although this man was prac- 
tically a genius on correspondence, he 
knew little technically about sales pro- 
motion work. Naturally he made blunders 
and when the blunders continued, the 
president became impatient. 

Instead of calling in a man qualified 
in this field to acquaint the correspond- 
ent with his new environment and the me- 
chanics of running the department ef- 
fectively, the president resorted to taunts 
and threats. These made conditions worse 
and finally the correspondent was dis- 
charged for incompetence. 

After a while the president discovered 
his error and recalled the correspondent. 
Ever since, the man has made rapid prog- 
ress in the work for which he was espe- 
cially adapted and thoroughly skilled. 

Had the president simply talked over 
the situation with him before making the 


promotion both would have been saved 
a great deal of trouble. 

That same executive made a similar 
mistake with me. I worked for him as 
a secretary-stenographer. He saw that | 
was efficient in this work and reasoned 
that I could do as well in handling the 
purchasing department. So I was formally 
promoted and after three months was a 
most miserable and dissatisfied employe. 

My ability did not lean that way but, 
knowing the president was a stern man, 
I feared to tell him so because I thought 
he might misunderstand. 

I was mainly interested in writing, in 
copy work, especially advertising and cor- 
respondence. Seeing no outlet for this 
ability where I was, I quit the job sud- 
denly and earned the enmity of my boss 
which I believe has lasted to this day. 

Now in these instances the employes 
may be accused of being in the wrong. 
But were they? Is»’t it up to the em- 
ployer to discove* aptitudes and _ not 
make promotions haphazardly? I think 
it is. The employer 
should permit the em- 





(double entry bookkeep- 
ing will not reveal it and 
it may be blamed on 
costs of production, com- 
petition or marketing in- 
efficiency, 

A great deal is written 
about the fairness of em- 
plovers and, with a few 
exceptions, I have found 
that they want to be fair. 
But this fairness fre- 
quently takes the form 
of harsh methods ex- 
pected to unfold the good 
qualities in a man or 
prove his ineapacity to 
cope with the problems 
‘issigned to him. This will 
ll four out of five times. 

Some men may be 
irightened into greater 
production. More sensi- 
live men will resent a 
bully or courteous 
‘queezer. A restricted 
cliss of men may even 
vork best under pres- 
‘ure but, when the pres- 
Sure is released, the slack 
egins to accumulate. 

Conversely, I haveseen 
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ploye to state frankly 
whether he could be en- 
thusiastic about the new 
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1] BELIEVE MY 
GAME i$ GONNA 

BE A LOT BETTER 
THis YEAR 


RIGHT STICKS / : 
A matters and educate his 


employes to watch their 
own interests. In this 
way much waste would 
be eliminated and both 
would be happy. 

On the other hand, the 
complaint “the boss will 
not give me a chance” 
does not always originate 
with the incurable grum- 
blers. The ambitious em- 
a 5 ploye who is interested in 
progress frequently has 
real basis for that idea. I 
can cite such a case from 
my own experience. 

Having an aptitude 
for writing and deter- 
mining to find the oppor- 
tunity to fit my ability, I 
finally connected with an 
organization where I 
started at a small salary 
with the promise that I 
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should have a chance to 
do copy work. 

With this understand- 
ing, I studied, went to 
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He was only a 
charge account 


hero until 
he went up in 


the air 


LF gets of us harbor an ingrowing yen 
to do something heroic, but rarely 
do we reach beyond minor audacities such 
as cating breakfast food for dinner. 

Therein lies the lure of flying. Aside 
from the time-saving annihilation of great 
distances, aviation carries with it the re- 
freshing suggestion of something apart 
from a workaday world; of surcease ae 
being shepherd, perhaps, to a flock of 
charge accounts. 

And speaking of planes, the COM- 
MAND-AIRE plane is helping to take 
headlines out of aviation and replace 
them with head-work, so far as the tired 
business man is concerned. For the aver- 
age man can learn to fly if he cares to, 
particularly if he selects a COMMAND- 
AIRE plane to test his sprouting wings. 

The COMMAND-AIRE is a plane of 
almost uncanny stability. It is, perhaps, 
the only plane over which the pilot has 
complete control at stall speed. In the 
photograph shown below, the Command- 
Aire pilot has left the cockpit, straddled 
the fuselage while the plane flies non- 
chalantly on without any control beyond 
inherent stability. This is in no sense a 
stunt, but an everyday test of Commande 
Aire trustworthiness. 

And yet despite this stability, beauty 
of design and sleek lines, Command-Aire 
is quite inexpensive—only $3250 f. o. a. 
Little Rock. A line to us will bring com- 
plete details, or, if you prefer, arrange for 
a demonstration of Command-Aire’s su- 
periority. Just write. 

COMMAND.-AIRE, INC, Little Rock, Ark. 
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When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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night schools, got books from the library 
and spent my own time and money to 
learn the business as far as possible. 

Then I learned that the promise was 
simply a ruse to get me to start at small 
wages. My employer tried to argue me out 
of my ambition by telling me I could not 
produce as a copywriter and that he could 
not pay me the wages I was getting at 
the time to break me in to copy work. 

I was willing to take the reduction in 
pay because I was confident of what I 
could do. To refute the idea that I could 
not originate, plan and write advertising, 
I submitted actual copy applied to prac- 
tical conditions. This he pronounced ef- 
fective for, in fact, there was nothing else 
to do. I had submitted this work to a 
qualified critic beforehand. 

There was only one course left for me. 
I hated my employer for not keeping his 
word. I took another job. 

But if I had not been able to quit, 
and under similar conditions many men 
are not, my ill-will for that employer 
would have been reflected in everything 
I did. 

On a small seale such an attitude might 
not be noticeable. The loss might be ab- 
sorbed by profits and no damage done to 
the balance sheet. If their work is stand- 
ardized and closely checked, even a large 
group that dislikes an employer may not 
noticeably injure a business. But these 
things are not good. Adverse thoughts held 
against an employer tend to minimize even 
normal efforts. 


The Reward of the Workers 


T A friendly gathering recently we 
were discussing business and at 
length shifted to creative ability and the 
rewards an employer is ready to bestow on 
a man who demonstrates ability. 

I contended that only a small percent- 
age of narrow-witted employers would 
stifle an employe’s ambition. I had read 
some biography and selected such lead- 
ers as Ford, Frick and Schwab as ex- 
amples of what creative ability could do. 

When I had finished, the host, a man 
past middle-age, spoke up. 

“You are-just starting in business,” he 
said. “You’re young and optimistic— 
just as I was 40 years ago. That’s the 
proper spirit and I hope you don’t meet 
with conditions that will break that spirit. 

“But let me tell you something. The 
men you mentioned are exceptional men. 
We here are ordinary people. Now I have 
worked 18 years at the same plant. I am 
too old to change and too old to demand 
the rights I have earned. I have seen 
others all around me discharged for the 
same kind of demand. 

“Whatever ability I can show to im- 
prove the facilities of my department are 
taken for granted now. I get no bonus, no 
inducement to continue extra efforts—not 
even a present at Christmas time. 

“Yet if I weren’t earning my salary 
and making a profit for my firm they 


would throw me out tomorrow, They 
keep adding to my responsibilities, to my 
labors, but haven’t added to my salary 
for five years. So I have lost a great deal 
of faith and lots of enthusiasm. 

“While you're young you must Jeary 
that creative ability of itself is nothing 
if the boss can take your ideas. You wil 
have to fight at your age if you want 
your creative ability to get you anywhere. 
Every executive I know will impose on 
his employes to the breaking point. | 
have seen it done for 40 years.” 


Remedying the Situation 


HAT can be done to overcome such 

an attitude? Education among em- 
ployers as well as employes. More fairness 
by employers bringing more conscientious 
efforts by employes. But this move must 
start with the employer, for it is his 
attitude that is reflected in careless work 
by the employes. 

When an efficiency expert is called in, 
I believe the first thing he should ascer- 
tain is that psychological conditions are 
sound. A losing department may be 
caused by improper relations between em- 
ployer and employe. 

The trouble may rest with a stubborn 
authority who believes in running busi- 
ness his way. I know of such a case. 

A small concern made it a rule to have 
all employes punch a time clock. It hap- 
pened that they had to change advertis- 
ing men and the new man ignored the 
time clock. 

The fact that his work was of excellent 
quality and always carried out on time 
made no difference to the shortsighted 
office manager, who took the matter to the 
president. 

But the advertising man’s side of the 
story proved he was checking up prools 
with the printer on the mornings he ap- 
peared late at the office, as well as using 
his own mornings and evenings to pro- 
duce superior work. 

The former advertising man’s work was 
so inferior that he was discharged with 
apologies; the new man filled the job but 
disregarded the time clock. Now which 
one deserved the company’s money an 
respect? 

An executive like that office manager }* 
struggling against great odds. He is caus- 
ing himself needless trouble and arousin¢ 
needless antagonism. In this case enforce- 
ment of a rule might well have meant 
lost efficiency and a distinct effect on the 
balance sheet. 

A number of things may cause a bus!- 
ness slump in good times but when exect!- 
tives learn to be truly just and apprecii- 
tive of the efforts of loyal workers one 
cause will be removed. 

Until they do, conferences, grievance, 
societies, employe representation will £0 
on solving part of the problems; while 
the employers who recognize the rights 
and human qualities of employes will be 
fast. speeding to leadership in their fields. 
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Thirteen Times 
the Manpower of Industry 
Hidden Away in Electric Motors 


Electric motors in America’s indus- 
t 

ries today provide working cé apacity 
equ J to 250 million workmen. That 





‘8 more than 13 times the actual 
number of men employed. How 
effectively this army of “unseen” 
workers is used to bring down costs 


isdetermined by the care with which 
Motor Control is selected. 





ot how deep 
but how near the 
bull's eye 





a 


POWERFUL bow, perfect in balanced strength 

. - - arrows perfectly formed and feathered. Yet 
the shot will sink in the outer circle . . . if the aim 
is not perfect, too. 

Likewise, with electric power—aim determines 
how close to the “‘bull’s eye”’ electric motors will 
earry your plant .. . the bull’s eye of maximum 
labor, time, and production savings. 

Modern Motor Control aims power . . . oversees 
motors . . . leads them, when required, through 
automatic production processes . . . supplies new 
convenience in machine manipulation . . . protects 
men and motors from disorganizing accidents. 

Thus your choice of Motor Control is important. 
It fixes the limits of these advantages . . . determines 
how completely you use electric power. That is why 
so many vigilant industrial leaders personally weigh 
the facts with care . . . specify the Control wanted 
on all the motor-driven equipment they buy. 

The performance of Cutler-Hammer Motor Con- 
trol has made it the standard for judging all such 
equipment through more than three decades. Cutler- 
Hammer is the exclusive choice of many leading 
plants ... standard equipment on successful motor- 
driven machines .. . and the Control recommended 
by far-sighted electric motor builders. 


CUTLER-HAMMER, Ine. 
Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1251 St. Paul Ave. 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 




















When writing to Curter-Hamner, Inc. please mention 
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A ERE is pictured another typical case 
of “decentralization in industry”. It 
is a modern gasoline plant in Texas, 
property of the Big Lake Oil Company, 
completely surrounded by oil wells from 
which comes its raw material. In Arkan- 
sas, cotton gins are in the cotton fields. 
In Colorado, refining processes are at 
the mines. fn Illinois, corn stalk paper 
is made in the shadow of the corn stalks. 
Taking the factory to the raw material 
is a growing actuality. 

In all industries with operations “outpost” in char- 
acter, Butler Ready-Made Industrial Buildings have 
won preference on such merits as completeness, econ- 
omy in acquiring and in i e, fire resi » 
speed in erection and appearance. But buyers are 
most impressed by their substantial qualities which 
make for permanency and with their 
fiexibility which permits enlarging 
or taking down, unit by unit, with 
full salvage for re-erection. 


In Butler Ready-Made Indus- 
trial Buildings, the structural 
purlins are a combination of 
tubular and I-Beam design, giv- 
ing the maximum strength 
sttainable per pound of steel. 


With booklet 75N let 
we submit a preliminary 
estimate on the size build- 


ing in mind. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn. 


eT LER 


READY-MADE 


STEEL BUILDINGS 
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Backaches Go Out of Railroading 


(Continued from page 58) 


fixed formula which takes into account 


dead weight and resistance, until the re- 
quired load is calculated. 

These weighed trains are boosted by a 
switch engine into the advance yard. Hav- 
ing been kept informed of the progress of 
events, the dispatcher has had crews 
called to take the trains out. Does the call 
boy find the engineer in the roundhouse 
with hands full of tools and waste, his face 
smeared with grease and dirt? 

He does not! 

Engineers no longer spend their lay- 
overs tinkering at their engines. They con- 
descend only to go to the engine terminal 
to take charge of their engines, standing 
ready on a siding, tuned to concert pitch, 
grease cups filled, pop valve stuttering. 

Neither does the fireman waste valuable 
leisure polishing up his engine. Instead, he 
is reduced to killing time at the movies or 
flirting with the restaurant cashier. As 
soon as the engine men have climbed up to 
their seats and have assumed their pro- 
fessional expressions of boredom they pull 
out for the advance yard where the engine 
is coupled on to its.train. 

Upon hearing that the pleasure of their 
company is requested, conductor and 
brakemen proceed to the yard office where 
they immediately perform the hardest 
labor of the trip by registering out. They 
find caboose and engine coupled on, train 
inspected and air brakes tested; but as a 
matter of form they stand by and see the 
air brakes tested again. 

The conductor, on receiving a bundle of 
waybills, or running cards in case the 
former have been forwarded by mail, 
climbs aboard the way car and intimates 
that so far as he is concerned they may 
proceed. He does not check his train to 
see that he has a car for every waybill 
and vice versa; that responsibility has 
been shifted to the yard staff for the com- 
pany doesn’t want freight standing still 
an unnecessary minute. 


Congress Protects Their Rest 


N practice the interlocking tower lines 

‘em up for the main track and they 
keep going as long as the lights are green. 
When familiar landmarks apprise him 
that he has reached the end of his run, the 
conductor hands in his waybills at the 
yard office and he and his exhausted mid- 
dle man and flagman take the rest pre- 
scribed by Act of Congress. 

Automatic block signals beckon the 
train on and warn following trains to 
keep their distance. If the engineer dis- 
regards a signal, automatic train control 
stops the train but leaves for him the more 
agreeable duty of explaining to the super- 
intendent why he did not make all nec- 
essary stops himself. Compressed air works 


the whistle lever and the reverse gear: and 
on the Northern Pacific’s new million. 
pound locomotive air power manipulates 
the throttle as the engineer presses a but- 
ton. You see something more than muscle 
is required to manage 500 tons of machin- 
ery working under steam pressure of 225 
to 250 pounds and hauling a mile or more 
of cars, the length of train being deter- 
mined, not by the tractive power of the 
locomotive, but by the length of passing 
tracks built in a more primitive era. 


Eliminating the Shower Baths 


HE fireman reclines on his cushioned 

seat box while an automatic stoker 
keeps her hot. Instead of a shower bath 
while taking water every hour or so at a 
roadside tank, a scoop is lowered by com- 
pressed air into a track tank between the 
rails and a cataract roars aboard while 
the train rolls along at forty miles an hour. 
Once each 150 miles or so there may be a 
pause at a coal dock while an apron is 
lowered from above and half a car load ot 
coal drops into the tender. 

No more does the fireman crawl under 
the engine to be barbecued by the ton 01 
so of glowing coals he laboriously hoe: 
out of the ash pan. Ashes are dumped on- 
ly into cinder pits at engine terminals by 
menials employed there. The fireman does 
not even have to ring the bell. An auto- 
matic ringer does that. About all he is al- 
lowed to do is to look at the scenery. 

The head brakeman is still required to 
ride in the cab, although the caboox 
would be more comfortable. His other du- 
ties consist in leaning out of the cab win- 
dow holding his nose between thumb and 
forefinger, thus announcing in sign lan- 
guage to the crew of a train passing In the 
opposite direction that he has observed a 
hot box requiring attention on their train. 
However, this happens but rarely; !or «| 
railroad company will resort to every hon- 
orable means to avoid hot boxes. 

For the most part the head brakeman 
helps the fireman look at the scenery. It 
must be conceded that the same scenery, 
looked at year after year, does eventually 
lose the charm of novelty. If railroads 
would only change the scenery along the 
line oceasionally the last remaining hard- 
ship of railroading would be abolished. 

However, the railroads are really doing 
very well, considering. Encouraged by 
progress already made, the eyes of Hope 
-an discern the glad millennium approach- 
ing when railroad men posted in rocking- 
chairs on their own front porches will pet 
form their arduous duties by radio, re- 
ceiving their pay checks by the same me- 
dium, while shippers rates, having lon¢ 
before been reduced below the vanishing 
point, will be paid by the railroads tor the 
privilege of hauling their freight. 
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American Eagle planes are 
powered with motors from 
40 to 225 h. p.,and are priced 
from $1,895 to $18,895. Ilus- 
tration shows the new Kin- 
ner powered American Ea- 
gle biplane, manufactured 
under approved type certifi- 
cate No. 124, Valuable sales 
franchises are still avail- 
able in certain territories to 
dealers and distributors. 





WHEN YOU BUY YOUR 


FIRST AIRPLANE .... 


You'll want absolute safety—of 
course! You'll want stability that 
never fails. You'll want trouble- 
free performance. 

But you'll want more. You'll 
want the luxury of the air. The 
convenience without the hardship. 
The adventure without the risk. 
You'll want a plane as easy to own 
and operate as your motor car! 

That’s what you get inan Ameri- 
can Eagle. For American Eagle is 
the plane that has made flying just 
an everyday affair. It’s the most 
popular of all planes built for com- 
mercial or private use. 

Whatever type of plane you re- 


quire—whatever price you want 
to pay—you'll find an American 
Eagle model to answer your re- 
quirements. The American Eagle 
line is complete—ranging from a 
huge, two-motored cabin mono- 
plane to a light sport biplane with 
folding wings. There’s an airplane 
for every purse and purpose! 


No matter when you expect to 
buy your first plane, it’s time you 
acquainted yourself with aviation 
as it exists today. We are eager to 
send you our interesting literature, 
and to have our nearest dealer 
demonstrate to you what this new 
way of flying means. Write to us! 








American Eagle 39, the 3- 
place closed cabin mono- 
plane. 





American Eagle69,the two- 
motored cabin monoplane. 





American Eagle 29, the 2- 
place sport biplane with 
folding wings. 








FAIRFAX AIRPORT 


AMERICAN EAGLE AIRCRAFT CORP: KANSAS CITY: KANSAS 








Whne writing to AmertcaN Eacue Atrcrart Corp. please mention: Nation’s Business 
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GREAT ASITS MAGNITUDE, LOCATION 
ISTHE MEASURE OF ITS INFLUENCE... 


A $32,000,000 building, indeed—but what ideal loca- 


tion for a project designed to cut manufacturers’ and 
wholesalers’ distribution costs! 


How favorably placed for a market intended to effect 
‘less time buying, more time selling’ for retail mer- 
chants. Situation contiguous to the business heart of 
Chicago means that the Merchandise Mart will occupy 
a place of vantage in the “Great Central Market” of the 
nation, accessible in shorter time and at less expense 
than any other great wholesale distributing point. 


Exhaustive surveys of possible areas for the neces- 
sary extension of Chicago’s wholesale district revealed 
WRITE NOW for your copy of our 
NEW DE LUXE BROCHURE 


An informative book containing allthe 
jacts about the Merchandise Mart. 


no other location at all comparable to that chosen for 
the Merchandise Mart. Years of adjacent development 
can only serve to accentuate the specific importance of 
this location. 


Make your plans now to occupy space here when the 
Mart opens next Spring; your offices, show-rooms, 
salesrooms and flexible storage space all on une floor, 
under one roof. 


Many important sections of the building have already 
been leased by firms of unquestioned leadership in the 
industries they represent. 


Send for floor plan and blue print today. 


Beautifully printed and illustrated. 
The present edition is limited to 
executives of manufacturing and 

wholesale distributing firms. 


OFFICES: 215 


WEST WACKER BeivVe s-s4 


CHICAGO 


When writing to THe Mercuanvise Mart please mention Nation’s Business 
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Vear Ago 


The price of engines of a 
certain model largely de- 
pends on the rate and ex- 
cent of production. Hand- 
work is held toa minimum 





WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORP 


What Will These Mergers Do to 


the Aeronautical Industry? 
By JAMES M. SHOEMAKER 


FEW weeks ago I was present 
at a conference between Ad- 
miral Moffett, chief of the 
sureau of Aeronautics, and 


‘women who had recently bought a com- 
plete alreraft factory and were discuss- 


ig plans for increasing their scale of 
ircraft production, 


At the conference it developed that 


‘hey expect eventually to build their own 


irplane engines, Questions were asked 


is fo suitable types of engines. The dis- 


ussion that followed brought out the be- 


el of these newcomers into the aero- 


utical industry, that the recent air- 


er 


“rill mergers will impose a tremendous 
handicap on independent manufacturers 


airplanes and airplane engines. 

I could readily understand this point 
: View. It concerned a subject about 
nich I had speculated from time to 


ine. My immediate thought was that 


ll in dey » . ° <r 
ee ndent aviation activities prob- 
‘ly hold the same idea regarding the 


mi tged aireraft: companies. 
But do I 


past events and future possi- 
Hes Justify such an idea? 

) These first days of Spring find the air- 
ratt industry yastly different from a 
Various mergers of formerly 
' firms in the industry have 


Nines 


udependen 


Lieutenant Commander, United States Navy 


startled the commercial world, have 
brought aeronautical stocks on the Ex- 
change into prominence and have caused 
independent manufacturers to worry lest 
they be squeezed out of the picture. 


Merging in all Styles 


HE mergers of the past year have not 

all been of the same character. Some 
of them have consisted of a pooling of re- 
sources under a parent company, some 
of interlocking directorates with no new 
holding company, and still others of a 
complete merging of two companies. 

The underlying motive tliat prompted 
these mergers is obviously a desire to 
make money. But are the merging com- 
panies looking for immediate profits, or 
have they combined to insure their fu- 
ture business, and to maintain a promi- 
nent place in the rapidly expanding in- 
dustry? The latter is undoubtedly one 
of the strongest reasons. 

The axiom that a chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link ean be literally ap- 
plied to all the aircraft combinations. All 
of the subsidiary companies will not be 
equal as regards the profit produced. A 
weak company in the combination will 
be subjected to both pressure and assist- 


ance from the other companies, forced o1 
pulled into success or completely washed 
out. Certain of the recently merged com- 
panies will find themselves carrying the 
load for another in the same combina- 
tion. 

It 1s an ill wind that blows nobody 
good, the good in this situation comes to 
some of the less progressive companies. 
Though entering a combination at thei 
proper valuation, they will be vastly ben- 
efited by the merger. They will have the 
benefit of sounder financial handling, and 
of the mutual interchange of engineering 
and other information between the sub- 
sidiary companies. 

The pooling of engineering informa- 
tion, and in certain instances of engineer- 
ing brains, is one of the great advantages 
gained by combining companies. Aero- 
nautical engineering progress will be 
rapid, because airplanes and engines must 
be improved. The combination of air- 
plane companies with engine manufac- 
turers will result in the production of new 
airplanes to fit new engines, and new 
engines to fill the demands of the airplane 
builders. 

The combining of airplane and airplane 
engine interests is bound to affect the in- 
dependent producers of both planes and 
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Robert Gair Company Relies on 


White Paint 
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“PF BXHERE are various phases of paper box making, some simple 

and some quite exactingand intricate.” Paul Lang, Manager 
of the Piermont, New York, plant of The Robert Gair Company 
is speaking. “But regardless of their simpli- 
city or intricacy, white paint helps. It makes 





the task easier, the plant cheerier — and 
cleaner — and is reflected in the quality boxes 
we produce, 


As for the paint itself, our technical service 
assures us of the best possible interior paint.” 


And at Robert Gair Company and else- 
where, the best interior paint is white or light 
tinted and is one containing substantial pro- 
portions of the zinc pigments (zinc oxide and 
lithopone) combined with the proper oils 
and driers. All pain. manufacturers are 
manufacturing zinc pigment paints, for both 
interior and exterior use. 

The New Jersey Zinc Company, manufac- 
turers of zinc pigments, will gladly explain 
the superior qualities of zinc pigment paints. 


The New Jersey Zinc Sales Co. 160 Front Street, New York City 


ZINC PIGM SIN PAINI 


When writing to Tur New Jensey Zinc Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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vwines, although the effect on indepen- 
ee lane manufacturers should be 
ced than on the independent air- 
anita companies. 
af ‘he big combinations includes 
e air transport companies, 
aid will, of course, plan to use alr- 
v-nog and engines purchased from an- 
‘her company in the same parent or- 
thus shutting off these air 
companies as buyers of air- 
jones {rom independent manufacturers. 
" The independents can also expect com- 
tion {rom the subsidiary airplane com- 
the large combination, which 
petition will be sharpened by im- 
ae ments in design made possible by 
‘he research and experimental depart- 
nents fostered by the large corporations. 
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Planes Are Hand Made 


HIS disadvantage is largely overcome 
T the fact that airplane prices do not 
end so very greatly on mass produc- 
Being to a large degree handmade, 

n airplane can be sold for the same 
price, and nearly the same profit can be 
made, whether the total production of a 
lesion is 50 or 500. 

With airplane engines conditions are 
reversed as regard mass production. The 
price of engines of a certain model de- 
pends largely on the rate and extent of 
production. Handwork is held to a min- 
mum because of cost, and particularly 
because of the necessity for uniformity 
{ product, as selective assembly cannot 
be countenanced. Engine parts with 
uelr extremely small tolerances must fit 


Airplane prices do not depend so very greatly on mass production. Being to a large degr 
sold for the same price, and nearly the same profit can be made, whether the total produc 
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perfectly. Mass production requires 
standardization. An aircraft engine com- 
pany must shoot the works on an engine 
design when it has tooled up for it and 
put it in production. 

We can look for a good rate of pro- 
duction from the engine manufacturers 
in the combinations, which must neces- 
sarily be much higher than the air trans- 
port and airplane companies in the same 
organization can absorb. For these rea- 
sons independent manufacturers of air- 
plane engines must walk warily. They 
will be restricted in sales of engines to 
subsidiary companies in the large air- 
craft corporation. They are forced to 
meet the prices and the quality of pro- 
duct of incorporated aircraft engine man- 
ufacturers, whose designs should improve 
rapidly because of pressure from within 
as well as without the parent company. 

What can the independent aircraft en- 
gine manufacturer do to meet the com- 
petition of the large corporation? One so- 
lution lies in the production of engines in 
a power class not usable by the large 
air transport companies, but having a 
ready sale in other branches of the aero- 
nautical industry: 

Another solution is the production of 
engines in a power class not yet thor- 
oughly covered; restricting production 
to few engine models and bending every 
effort to improve them constantly. A pos- 
sible answer is the manufacture of an 
engine which, while a quality product, is 
heavier than corresponding engines of 
the same power; offsetting its decreased 
performance by being materially cheaper, 
more durable, easier to maintain or more 
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economical. Some of the questions of the 
day among independent airplane manu- 
facturers are: 

Will the combining of airplane and en- 
gine manufacturers affect the availability 
to us of any of the engines concerned ? 

Will we get a fair break on advance 
notices of improvements in, or reduction 
in price of engine designs? 

Can we expect the same discounts as 
members of the same combination ? 


Engines Are Made on Schedule 


HE first question can be answered cat- 

egorically. The tie-up of certain engine 
and airplane manufacturers will not affect 
the availability of such engines to the 
rest of the airplane industry, though the 
immediate availability of such engines 
will probably be affected. 

The large manufacturers of aircraft en- 
gines make every effort to predicate a 
year’s production of engines, which they 
schedule at a monthly rate, on the prob- 
able yearly sales. The production sched- 
ule is necessarily based on commitments 
to take delivery of engines at a definite 
monthly rate. 

These commitments can be expected 
only from the government services and 
other large and regular consumers of en- 
gines. It is probable, therefore, that while 
independent airplane manufacturers and 
operating companies can obtain delivery 
of engines from any manufacturer pro- 
vided they place their orders well in ad- 
vance, they cannot expect immediate ac- 
tion on rush orders. 

Probably no advance notices covering 
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mprovements in design will be sent out 
by incorporated aircraft engine manufac- 
turers to the industry at large. It is likely, 
though, that these engine manufacturers 
cannot afford to withhold such informa- 
tion from the large and regular consumers 
f their product, whether or not they be 

-members of the same corporation. 

The same argument applies to reduc- 
tions in engine prices. Price reductions on 
an engine model can be expected when 
such an engine is about to be superseded 
by one of later design, or when an engine 
has been in production long enough for 
the manufacturer to amortize his experi- 
mental costs and his outlay for tools and 
equipment. 

But such price reductions will not, in 
the future, be sprung suddenly on an un- 
suspecting independent manufacturer 
with engines already on hand. The sched- 
uling of yearly engine production will sta- 
bilize prices for the year, with the pos- 
sible exception of a price war between 
engine producers which cannot be fore- 
seen. 

The question of equality of price dis- 
counts to purchasers of equal numbers of 
aircraft engines, regardless of their busi- 
ness affiliations, is intimately tied up with 
the policies, probably unannounced, of 
the large aircraft holding companies and 
incorporated industries. These corpora- 
tions doubtless realize that it is to the 
distinct advantage of the engine manufac- 
turing unit to make no extra discount to 
the airplane or operating units of the affi- 
liated industries. 


Prices May Be Juggled 


7 HEN the profits of all of the subsidi- 
ary companies go toward paying in- 
terest on the mutual stock of the parent 
company, there is no advantage in requir- 
ing the engine manufacturer to reduce his 
profits so that a sister company may show 
greater margin of profit. That is espe- 
cially true when it is realized that the 
relative importance of the affiliated con- 
cerns will be regulated by the amount 
business they do and the profits they 
show. . 
The large corporations must realize 
t favoritism in prices among their as- 
sociated companies will result in discon- 
ent among independent engine custo- 
mers, and will force the independents to 
produce their own engines, to buy from 
ndependent engine manufacturers or to 
enter into combinations of their own. 
The manufacture of airplane acces- 


1 
Tr 


sories and airplane engine accessories is 
rapidly assuming a position of impor- 
tance. Many of the accessories, such as 
wheels, tires and brakes are direct adap- 
tations from the automobile industry. 
Others, such as carburetors and spark 
plugs, are common to automobile and air- 
lane engines alike, but the same types 
annot be used interchangeably. Still 
others, such as altimeters, air-speed me- 
ters and propellers are used only in air- 
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craft. Where the same company is manu- 
facturing both automobile and aircraft ac- 
cessories, the firm has usually been long 
established in the automotive field, and 
the aircraft business is on such a relatively 
small scale that it is unimportant. Such 
firms, when not already part of a large 
motor corporation, will probaby continue 
to treat aircraft output as a side issue. 


Mergers Worry Small Companies 


THER companies manufacturing air- 

craft accessories have been founded 
for no other purpose. These firms are the 
ones which will be affected by the aircraft 
mergers. Some of them have been already 
taken over. 

The other day I lunched with the chair- 
man of the board of one of the airplane 
propeller companies. He was worried be- 
cause one of his competitors sold out to 
a large aircraft corporation. His fears are 
not groundless. 

His company is in the same position as 
that of an independent airplane engine 
factory. In his case some comfort may be 
taken from the fact that he controls valu- 
able propeller patents, though a patent is 
after all only a license to sue. Patent litiga- 
tion is long drawn out, costly and uncer- 
tain of result. 


Many of the results of the recent mer. 
gers in the aeronautical industry have ye 
to make themselves manifest. Undow}y. 
edly some of the bankers now holdins 
controlling interests in aviation com 
panies are concerned only with quick 
profits. Judicious manipulation and pro- 
paganda will send the prices of their stock 
soaring. At a propitious moment they 
will unload. 

Other big interests are in aviation io 
stay. They are interested in aviation as 4 
means of transportation. They vision jts 
future possibilities, and realize that the 
present is none too soon to form the 
strongest possible consolidations, and to 
lay plans fora conservative, steady growth, 

The so-called opportunist bankers who 
are seeking only quick profit are not at 
all original. Their prototypes are found in 
the early days of every new industry. 
They are paralleling the courses taken by 
similar concerns at the start of the auto- 
mobile industry. 

If they unload their aviation stocks and 
take their profit, numbers of small inves- 
tors will suffer. 

One thing is certain. At present, oppor- 
tunist bankers and lifetime investors alike 
are making the nation air-minded. To 
this extent they are laboring together jor 
the common good of aviation, 








Building Community Prosperity 


ISCONSIN bankers are in- 

terested in better communities. 

It is their belief that a bank- 

ing institution can only be genuinely pros- 

perous when its entire community enjoys 
prosperity. 

This view is not extraordinary, but 
these bankers are taking active steps ac- 
tually to bring about community pros- 
perity. They regard the farms as sources 
of much of the life of their communities. 
Hence they are trying to improve the 
farms and thereby to better the commu- 
nities of which the farms are a part. 

These bankers believe that prosperity 
for the farms—and towns—can be had 
through more acres of alfa!fa, more herds 
of high-producing live stock, and higher 
quality dairy products. The banks are 
announcing this philosophy in a series of 
advertisements in local newspapers. The 
project is sponsored by the agricultural 
committee of the Wisconsin Bankers’ As- 
sociation. This Association has a mem- 
bership of nearly 900, with more than 90 
per cent of the banks of the state being 
represented. 

Early in March every bank in the As- 
sociation was supplied with a series of 
advertisements arranged in order of their 
timeliness and each marked with a re- 
lease date. 

Seed corn should be tested before the 


farmer starts work in the field or it may 
never be tested. Therefore the advertise- 
ment on this subject was used during th 
week of March 4. Advertisements on 
other subjects were arranged to appeal 
at similarly appropriate intervals through- 
out the year. 

The series was prepared for the Bank- 
ers Association in the agricultural jour- 
nalism department of the University 0! 
Wisconsin. The copy maintains a friendly, 
conversational note throughout. Each ad- 
vertisement tells a complete story. It de- 
scribes a situation, generally involving ® 
community problem, and then offers : 
remedy in the light of investigations 3! 
the state agricultural college. 

The association eonsiders the plan | 
distinct innovation in advertising. It ) 
probably one of the first attempts 0! 3 
professional group to embark on an ad- 
vertising campaign on a state-wide bas's. 

The new advertisements are replacine 
much of the old-fashioned stereotype! 
bank advertising, filled with meaningless 
generalization and extolling such virtue- 
as honesty and service. 

A few banks in the state were using th 
community-building type of advertising 
before the present campaign waslaunched. 
They reported excellent results from the! 
efforts to improve farm practices an 
to build good will. 
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Selling Stock to 
Employes 


(Continued from page 24) 

+ ¢3.900,000,000. It requires no Ein- 
‘ein formulas to demonstrate from the 
» if of these statistics that labor is 
+ gaining very rapidly upon the total 

cdeitial ownership. 


Negligible Effect on Policies 


UT even if this tendency should be re- 
versed and employes should eventu- 
lly find thems selves possessed of a majori- 
of the stock in their companies, it would 
sboheattr mean anything in particu- 
r r — respect to control. In many cor- 
tions at present large proportions of 
es capital are scattered in small holdings 
mong thousands of owners, but the in- 
fuence of these owners on the policies of 
management may be said to be practically 
negligible. It is unlikely that employe 
stockholders will funetion in this respect 
liferently from the individuals with sim- 
ilar holdings. 

In a very few companies, it is true, 
shares owned by employes are held to- 
vether and voted in a lump. This method 
s unusual; moreover, it is opposed to the 
lea of individual participation and re- 
sponsibility on which the whole move- 
ment toward employe stock ownership 
has been based. 


Any possibility of future control of in- 


dustry by employe stockholders is made 
even more remote by the fact that in the 
interest of safety of principal many com- 
panies sell preferred stock rather than 
common stock to their employes. Some 
preferred stocks have voting privileges; 
nost of them do not, and consequently the 
holders of these securities are specifically 
yurred from any participation in manage- 


ment 
UEHL, 


Where the Largest Blocks Lie 


NE other element, which often is 
overlooked, lies in the fact that under 
luiny stock subscription plans the term 
employe” is used indiserimin: ately for 
fe earners, office workers, supervisors, 
id executives. Of the approximately 
(0000 employe stockholders, many 
— doubtless belong to the three 
lamed groups. In proportion to their 
ers, Salaried employes certainly 
ring uch larger blocks of stocks than 
H0 the ra nk and file. The sympathy of 
“se employes is likely to be with man- 
“ement rather than with labor. 
= 8 wholly improbable, therefore, that 
“nploye stoc k ownership will lead to any 
ss ortant el lange in the control of in- 
I Sha : We then come to the conelu- 
=e ie influence of the employe 
E whe se Ts upon industrial management 
ings 'e By no means. On the con- 
ae ‘his influence already is showing 
ndeant results not only on labor poli- 


ant 
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N ationally known 
users of Fenestra 


Royal Typewriter 
Company 








Plant of the Royal Typewriter Company, Hartford, Conn. 


Architects and Engineers: Greenwood & Noerr. 


| t gpa plenty of it; aira- 

tion, under control: these are 
two important factors of produc- 
tion in this modern plant of the 
Royal Typewriter Company at 
Hartford, Conn. 


Here, even those Royalemployees 
most distant from the windows have 
floods of daylight for their exacting 
work, provided by nearly 400 units 
of Fenestra Projected Windows. 
And at the same time these better 
steel windows, because of their de- 
sign, construction and layout, insure 
healthful working quarters through 
a proper control of airation. 


Likewise Fenestra Steel Wéin- 
dows play a part in the making of 
many other nationally known prod- 


Contractors: Denis O’Brien & Sons, Inc. 


ucts. A few of them are: Baker- 
Vawter Products, Burroughs Calcu- 
lating Machines, National Cash 
Registers, Eastman Kodaks, Fair- 
banks Scales, Colt Firearms, Bausch 
& Lomb Cameras, Remington Arms, 
Winchester Rifles. A host of others 
could be included. 

Fenestra’s high reputation has 
been earned by satisfactory service 
to industry for 22 years—in every 
field. And this same type of steel 
window service is available to you. 
Fenestra Engineers can furnish you 
with daylighting and airation charts 
which will, with reasonable ac- 
curacy, give you a picture of the 
results before your plant buildings 
are erected. ’Phone Fenestra’s local 
offices. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
2292 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
Factories: Detroit, Michigan, and Oakland, California 


fenestra 


steel windows 


When writing to Derroir Stee, Propucrs CoMPANY please mention Nation’s Business 
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Business LOCATIONS 
made UNFORGETABLE 


AKING a business grow is a matter of 

getting more people to notice or to 
recall it when in need of the products or 
services it has to sell. 

The sensible and economical means for compelling 
wide public attention to a business and its location is 
a Flexlume Electric Sign—its words shining in neon 
tubes, raised glass letters, exposed lamps or combi- 
nations of these illuminations. 

To see how your business might be individualized 
with the electric words of a Flexlume, write us—no 
obligation or cost—for color sketch and quotation of 

an electric designed to satisfy your 
particular needs. FLEXLUME CorPo- 
effective and economical 


cnbination of electric. RATION, 2093 Militarv Road, Buffalo, 


tube color illumination N, Y. 
forattraction power with 
raised glass letters for 
pleasing contrast and 
clear legibility, day and 


DrPm<\goon 


Neon bordered, glass let- 
ter sign is an especially 
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Sales and Service 
Offices in Chief 
Cities of U.S. Can 


Factories at 
Buffalo, N. Y. and 
Toronto, Can. 








SATTERY SERVICII 
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DISPLAYS 

















fpromotives ‘plants 
have long used Oakite 
cleaning materials and 
j methods to save hours and 
j effortin preparing materials 
and parts for manufacture 
and assembling. Now, the 
rapidly growing aviation 
industry relies uponOakite 
cleaning to speed up pro- 
duction. Our booklets tell 
Maryland Metal how Oakite materials and 


Buil A methods keep pace with 
idings — ready : - ie, your production, cleaning, 
on instant demand-- =| | PR@RGAZM anti-rusting, cutting,grind- 
ready with strength, i warms ing operations. Copies sent 
safety, permanence 4 


on request. 
and welcome econ- OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
omy. 


resisting alloy, 





Shall we send 
an illustrated 
catalogue? 


— 


24A ThamesSt. New York, N.Y. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning 
— are located in lead- 


METAL 
MARYLAND pi DINGCOMPARY 
2700 Race Street 
Baltimore, M4. 








RETR eke PRC NOUR Hoe 
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cies but on other actions and attitudes of 
management. 

Industrial relations have quite 
ferent look when the employe js 
stockholder; likewise the relations }ya. 
tween management and stockholders are 
distinctly modified when many of the lat. 
ter are also employes. Annual reports of 
many boards of directors are now he ing 
phrased with specific reference to the 
wage-earning investors who will read 
them. 

It is not too much to expect that. with 
the increase in the number of employe 
stockholders and of other classes of small 
investors, the dividend policies of many 
corporations will be shaped for the bene- 
fit of these new groups of capitalists, 
thereby becoming more liberal than in 
some instances they have been in the 
past. 

Wage earners, like most other small 
stockholders, are little concerned about 
income surtaxes and would rather have 
corporate earnings distributed in cash 
than piled up in reserves. The passing of 
a dividend becomes a more than usually 
serious matter if the action hits the pock- 
etbooks of wage earners, foremen ani 
company officers, and thereby brings 
about adverse effects on the morale of 
these workers. 

The influence of employe stock owner- 


1 dif- 


ilso a 


ship is not all on one side. Workers who 


are also part owners of their companies 
are coming to have understanding of the 
functions of capital and of the duties and 
difficulties of management. Increased con- 
fidence between employes and officials 1s 
having profound effects on the internal 
relationships of industry. Along with all 
this, the worker is acquiring an increased 
self-respect resulting from his enlarged 
financial independence and his feeling of 
a mutuality of interest between himeel! 
and his employer. 


Questions for Each Management 


HETHER or not to offer stock to 
employes, and by what sort of a plan 
shares should be sold, if at all, are ques- 
tions that the management of each com- 
pany should answer for itself. It is perti- 
nent, however, to set down a few gener il 
suggestions that may be of help in arriving 
at a decision on the question. 
First of all, the company should take 
a good look at the stock it has to offer. 
Has it safety and stability that would 
lead the company, if it were issued by 
some other concern, to recommend it t 
a workingman for the i investment of his 
savings? ‘Even beyond this, is the mar- 
gin of safety wide enough so that the 
company can fairly suggest that a wage 
earner have his job and his savings tied 
up in the same business? If not, the idea 
of a stock subscription plan should be 
dropped. For that company there are 
other and safer methods of encouraging 
thrift. ; 
Even if the stock is sound enough ior 
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-vorkingman’s investment, it is wise to 
"od qgainst the adverse effects of price 
jyetuations by some contribution from 
the company, in the form either of direct 
aid in the purchase (through price con- 
vession or otherwise) Or of an extra divi- 
jend or bonus. The employer expects to 
benefit {rom the distribution of stock to 
employes; he should be willing to pay 
comething for his gaims. 

In seeking to protect employe stock- 
holders against loss, however, the com- 
pany should not yield to the temptation 
to make guarantees that are contrary to 
sound economic principles. One of the 
purposes of employe stock ownership is 
+o teach the wage earner something about 
the responsibilities of capitalism. He will 
miss the lesson if all these responsibilities 


are avoided. 


guart 


A Handicap to Be Avoided 


VEN if all conditions seem to warrant 
the sale of stock to employes, the 
company should not launch a subscription 
plan at the wrong time. However well- 
devised the plan may be, it will operate 
under a severe handicap if stock prices 
turn downward soon after employes have 
invested their money. 

Except possibly in dealing with em- 
ploves in executive positions, it is better 
not to combine stock ownership and prof- 
it-sharing. The two things-are quite dif- 
lerent and the wise employer will deal 
with them separately. 

In drawing up a stock plan, the com- 
pany should study the situation and try 
to fit the terms to the needs of its own 
employes. It is not safe to adopt a ready- 


ed somewhere else. 

If the plan is justified by the kind of 
stock the company has to offer and if it 
is wisely prepared and administered, ben- 
ficial results in the form of improved in- 
dustrial relations and inereased loyalty 

nd morale may be expected. 

But neither a stock plan nor anything 
ise will change human nature overnight. 


The wage earner will continue to be more 
interested in the contents of his pay enve- 
‘ope than in the financial statement of his 
a ed ‘ even in the size of his divi- 
dend check 








Another Banquet by Air 


HE account in the April Nation’s 

Business concerning the radio ban- 
a held recently by the Spokane, Wash., 
-hamber of Commerce moved Lawrence 
S. Clark to write: 

Your impression that it was the first 
such event held by a chamber of com- 
merce is erroneous. A year or more ago 
he Minneapolis Civic and Commerce As- 
oe held their annual meeting and 
“duet over WCCO. Programs and a 
Paper napkin were sent to all members 
with a notice of the meeting.” 
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Every roof should 
be adequately. 
insulated with 

corkboard 











VERY roof needs insulation to keep 
top floors and single story buildings 
comfortably cool in summer and warm 
and easy to heat in winter. They need 
not only insulation, but adeguate in- 
sulation—thick enough to give real 
protection against summer sun and 
winter chill—thick enough to make 
the fuel saving really worth while. 





Rarely is it sufficient to insulate a roof with less than an 
inch and a half or two inches of Armstrong’s Corkboard. 
If there is excessive humidity and heavy condensation, even 
more may be needed. 


One of the advantages of Armstrong’s Corkboard is that 
the required thickness can be laid in a single layer at a 
very considerable saving in labor over the cost of building 
up thin layers. It costs no more to lay enough than to 
lay too little. 


“The Insulation of Roofs with Armstrong’s Corkboard” 
is a 32-page illustrated book which will be sent free on 
request. Armstrong Cork & Insulation Company, 903 
Concord Street, Lancaster, Pa.; McGill Building, Montreal; 
11 Brant Street, Toronto, 2. 


Armstrong's 
Corkboard Insulation 


For the Roof of All Kinds of Buildings 
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When writing to ARMSTRONG CorK & INSULATION Company ple 


ase mention Nation’s Business 
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HIP 


THE WHOLE WORLD KNOWS 


of Worthy Representative of any Business in the World 





“London on the wire,” said Central. Leslie 
Irvin, parachute maker in England ordered a 
Ryan by ’phone. He wanted Ryan stability in 
demonstrating his product. 


\Y LY Y 
A cable from Hankow! Two Ryans wanted by 
the Chinese Nationalist government, A rush 
order based on records of reliable performance 


made by five Ryan ships now being operated 
between Hankow and Canton. 


Vv VY BY 


Fifty-two degrees below zero! But the Ryan 
made its regular winter trips between White 
Horse and Dawson. “Safest and most reliable 
means of transportation between points named,” 
says Yukon Airways © Exploration Company. 


yY Y LY 


HESE are actual bits of news—flashes from the 
world-wide story of Ryan performance. 
Ryan, the ship Lindbergh flew across the Atlantic, 
the ship the whole world knows. 
And now the latest model Ryan is ready—the six- 
place Brougham. A still more brilliant performer, a 
still more beautiful ship. 


In ease of handling, inherent stability and sureness of 














Ten to twenty days by pack train, railroad and 
coasting vessel from Province of Peten to the 
capital of Guatemala. Over jungle and moun- 
tain range, impassable by other means, the 
Ryan flies the route in three hours. 





Re. 


Japanese duration and distance record 
smashed! It was done by Fumio Habuto, Jap- 
anese aviator, who flew a Ryan 3,000 Kilo 
meters in thirteen hours and thirty minutes 


non-stop. 
yy Y \y 


Captain Hurley flies a Ryan across the Tas- 
manian Sea, 1,339 miles. A record trip 
between Australia ana New Zealand. Just an 
incident in the breaking-in of five Ryan: 
shipped to the antipodes. 


—~ @ *—& 


control, the outstanding ship of its type. Powered by 


the Wright Whirlwind 300 horsepower J-6 engine. 


Suited to the needs of modern business and a grow- 
ing factor in large affairs. Use it in your business, 
you will find it a worthy representative. 

For handsome, illustrated catalogue, write The 


Mahoney-Ryan Aircraft Corporation, Anglum, St. 
Louis County, Missouri. 














BROUGHAM 








SISTER SHIP OF THE “SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” 


When writing to THe Manoney-Ryan Arrcrart Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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Farm Aid that Builds Business 


By J. W. HAW 


Director, Department of Agricultural Development, Northern Pacific Railway Company 


GRICULTURAL relief, modern 
subject of congressional de- 
bate and economic discourse, 
has been a policy of the North- 

't Pacific Railway Company since the 
carly ‘eighties. The road’s purpose, of 
course, has not been wholly philanthropic. 

Chere is probably no barometer of 
larm prosperity more accurate than the 
tonnage moving over an agrarian rail- 
road. No such road ean prosper when the 
'elritory it serves is populated by bank- 
rupt larmers or by farmers in dire dis- 
tress. The welfare of the agricultural peo- 
pie in the United States and the welfare 
of th railroads are parallel. 

Therefore, the Northern Pacifie has 
aintained its Department of Agricultur- 
' Development, revising its methods as 
“anging conditions have warranted, but 
‘niving always to bring new settlers to 
Hewuvated lands in its territory and to 
fj those already there. This second phase 
f the work is largely educational. 
. In the immigration work, or coloniza- 
: ho be : sometimes called, the effort 
th tet im the prospect and then to 
rota esires—on the basis of climate, 
Ps OF larming, and his pocketbook—on 
“ particular district or community. 

Ve have used many methods to find 


the prospect. We have carried classified 
and small display advertisements in news- 
papers and periodicals circulating in the 
territory from which we naturally draw 
settlers. Rural telephone directory lists 
have been circularized and various meth- 
ods have been devised for obtaining lists 
of actual farmers. 


Thousands Write Letters 


S A result, many thousands of letters 
of inquiry are received at our St. Paul 
office every year. These inquiries are an- 
swered by men trained for that purpose; 
not through form letters, but by first- 
copy letters that answer the specific 
questions asked by the prospects. Book- 
lets setting forth the opportunities in the 
various districts are sent as follow-ups. 
Prospects that appear worthy of per- 
sonal solicitation are interviewed by our 
traveling immigration agents, who are on 
a straight salary basis. When the pros- 
pect has actually reached the point of 
moving, he is directed to opportunities 
listed with us or to reliable local land 
agents. 
There is, of course, much chaff in orig- 
inal inquiries. Many have led our agents 
to the pool hall, the school-room or to 


the rocking chairs of invalids seeking 
interesting literature to while away an 
idle hour. 

The majority of the would-be immi- 
grants of recent years, we find, are chiefly 
interested in favorable climatic condi- 
tions. This is a symptom of the times. 
The motive behind present-day changes 
of location is health or comfort and not 
particularly an opportunity for a future 
in the farming business. 

We believe the day has passed when 
any large number of the right kind of set- 
tlers can be sold by misrepresentation or 
extravagant statements. The settler of to- 
day is well informed generally and can 
distinguish between a prospectus based on 
fact and one based on fiction. Similarly, 
the old high-powered real estate promo- 
tion practice of taking a man with blind- 
ers on out to view a country and passing 
him around to a group of paid stool- 
pigeons is obsolete. A country must be 
sold at face value today. 

The agricultural colleges in their classi- 
fication of lands on the basis of general 
adaptability for different types of farm- 
ing have done a splendidly worth-while 
job. They have made it hard for the 
crooked exploiter, but have rendered a 
real service to the potential settler and 
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RA-TOX Shades keep out sun-glare and 
heat, but admit from 30% to 40% more 
light and air than ordinary shades. They 
reduce room temperature from 19 to 20 
degrees—ventilate without drafts—allow 
for independent operation of center- 
swing ventilators in steel sash. Made of 
attractively stained wood strips woven 
parallel; they are practically wear-proof. 
Send measurements for com plete information ond estimate 


Hough Shade Corporation 


(Industrial Division) 


154 N. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


RATOX 


OFFSET WOOD FABRIC 
_ SHADES (6 esas 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 
154 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Send complete RA-TOX details at once. 

Name —" 
Address_. te a 
State er Individual ___.......... 


OD Steel Sash 









































140-Page Book of record- 
keeping forms, filled into 
show you their uses. It 
answers problems of ac- 
counting for office, factory 
and professions. This Free 
Book describes and illus- 
trates Moore’s Security 
4-Post Binders, the sim- 
plest, easiest handled on 
the market. To insert or 
remove ctheets takes but 
amoment. Low in cost 
—long in life. Moore’s 
Binders are Different. 


A great help 
toward simple 
and accurate 
record-keeping 
Write on your busi- 
ness stationery for 
this Free Book on 
up-to-date Loose- 
Leaf equipment 


Write for it 
today! 


JOHN C. MOORE Corp, #- 2839 


5967 STONE STREET ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














Branch Office Facilities for Out-of-Town Firms 
Listing in Classified Telephone Directory, Intelligent 
handling and forwarding of mail. Form-letter and fol- 

-up work. Permanent address and special handling 
of business for resident and district representatives 


Cost low as $15 monthly 
Write for Brochure 
Universal Business Service 


1701-A Arcade Building, St. Louis, Missouri 
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to those interested in intelligent farming. 
It has yet to be demonstrated that the 
settler who buys a piece of land at more 
than its value on a farm-production basis 
is an asset in the long run. His inevitable 
failure is chalked up against the record 
of the country. 

In this connection we find that there 
is no better immigration agent than a sat- 
isfied settler. He invariably draws his rel- 
atives, his friends and his former neigh- 
bors. The testimonial letter that does the 
most good is the personal letter he writes 
back home. The realization of this fact 
has inspired our whole program of agri- 
cultural educational work. During the re- 
cent difficult times we have constantly 
kept in mind that a worthy settler re- 
tained is as good if not better than a new 
one brought in. The right kind of settlers 
cannot be interested in a country of aban- 
doned farms. 

In our immigration work today we find 
our greatest problem is the average set- 
tler’s lack of capital. The day probably is 
coming when we can move the farmer who 
has money, but right now, in the main, 
immigration consists of a careful trans- 
planting process. It takes time and care 
to uproot a farmer. He is almost always 
heavily involved financially. His ability 
to get. away at all depends on a whole 
series of negotiations. 

Once uprooted, it is to his interest and 
to ours that he be located where his avail- 
able resources, his desires as to a type of 
farming, and his social and religious re- 
quirements are best satisfied. Once lo- 
cated, it usually takes “wet nursing” by 
somebody to see that he gets properly 
established. It is slow work, expensive, 
often discouraging. 

It requires that the farmer shall be 
given the sympathetic cooperation of the 
party from whom he buys; it requires 
that local banking institutions go down 
the line with him in extension of credit 
during his first few years; and it places 
on the community the responsibility of 
seeing that he is provided with social life. 
Constantly we maintain the view that 
each settler located today will serve as a 
“bellwether” when a genuine movement 
back to the land starts and when eapital 
again freely seeks investment in farm- 
land opportunities. 


How Settlers Are Interested 


URING the off seasons our field men 

survey the districts from which set- 
tlers seem most likely to be obtained. Once 
an apparently fruitful locality is deter- 
mined upon, extensive preliminary work is 
started. Farm-products display booths are 
conspicuously placed; meetings and mov- 
ing-picture shows are held, and farm-to- 
farm canvasses conducted. 

We find it best to work a certain prom- 
ising district for a particular district in 
our own territory. Personally conducted 
inspection tours are arranged and an ef- 
fort. is made to include in such parties 


influential farmers whose opinions ¢, 
weight in their community. 

The Northern Pacific for many yes. 
has been aggressively engaged in gener,' 
agricultural development in its territory 
There is no attempt to disguise the fo; 
that continued expenditures for both in. 
migration and development are inspire 
by long-sighted selfishness. The value of . 
new settler placed on uncultivated |ay)j 
tributary to our line is variously esti- 
mated at from $100 to $1,000 addition: 
gross revenue a year, depending on the 
settler, the acreage cultivated and the 
type of farming in which he engages. 


rry 


Cooperate With State 


HANGE from a temporary to a per- 

manent basis in the type of farming is 
immediately reflected in an increase in the 
railroad’s gross earnings. Smaller farm: 
and more intensive cultivation bring in 
their wake an increased volume of freight 
business. 

In the conduct of our Agricultural De- 
velopment Department a studious at- 
tempt is made to gear all our activities 
with those of all other agencies, public 
and private, similarly engaged. In work 
of this character there is danger of con- 
flicting and duplicating effort, with con- 
sequent waste and inefficiency. We have 
felt that we should look to regularly 
established state and federal agencies to 
initiate projects and to determine under- 
lying policies. 

The extension services of the state agri- 
cultural colleges have been looked to in 
the main for leadership in the agricul- 
tural development field. We have tried 
through agencies at our disposal to 
lengthen and strengthen the arm ol the 
extension services in the states traverse 
by our line. . 

We have contributed to boys’ and gir!s 
club work and the work of Smith-Hughe- 
agricultural schools. 

Special educational trains, devoted t) 
land clearing, cultivation, good seed, anc 
better live stock, have been operate 
without revenue in various states to vital- 
ize these projects. 

The Northern Pacifie was a large con- 
tributor to the capital stock of the Agr!- 
cultural Credit Corporation. Throug 
loans made to farmers in the twilight zone 
financially many dairy cows, breeding 
ewes and pure-bred sires have been place 
on farms in the Northwest by this Cor- 
poration. 

The agents of our Department wer 
active in organizing local loan commi'- 
tees, in obtaining applications for stock, ! 
buying and distributing the animals, an 
in follow-up investigations of security. 

The Northern Pacific has operated sp° 
cial passenger trains at low rates to val- 
ous agricultural educational events, suc’ 
as the Pacifie and International Liv 
Stock Expositions, the National Dairy 
Show, Wool Growers’ and Stockmen = 
Association meetings, and to agricultura! 
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Saw-tooth and other 
special factory roofs 
are easily covered 
with J-M Bonded 
ASBESTOS 
Roofings. 


i] For any small or 
temporary structure 
—_ there is a suitable 
fea | J-M Bonded ASBES- 
ae | OS Roof. 


Does your roof 
protect your investment rTaLy.. 
adeq ual ely ? are'ben prorated by # 70 Bonded 


rk A Johns-Manville Inspector is ready to 
give you an expert opinion of your roof 


ve T= roof of a factory, ware- Roofs:—Smooth surface Asbestos 
house or other large structure —will be bonded for fifteen years. 
to should protect the whole invest- Combination Roof (Asbestos and 
r- ment in building and contents. Rag Felt) and all-rag felt roofs 
How about your roof? Why not covered with slag or gravel will 
make certain of its condition? Let be bonded for ten years. 
a Johns-Manville roofing expert 
make a free inspection. This man 
has nothing to sell. He will simply 
give you the facts about the roofs 
he he inspects. You are free to act on 
dl his report as you please. 


Johns-Manville also furnishes 
roofs for specialized industries. 
An example is the J-M Rot-proof 
Paper Mill Roof to meet severe 
condensation conditions. We are 
always glad to discuss any special 


A Roof for Every Purpose roofing problems created by in- 
Johns-Manville produces the most dustrial processes. 


—— line of roofings available Laid by Experts 

piping manufacturer. Whether All J-M Bonded Roofs are laid by 

ae interested in a building Johns-Manville approved roofers. In 
: ing some special process, a order to hold the J-M franchise a roofer 
u- temporary structure, or an edifice must be an expert. When you buy a 

erected to stand for generations, J-M Roof you are assured of getting 

there is a Johns-Manville Roof the right materials correctly applied. 


ri- suited to your needs. Mail the coupon now and have your 
roof inspected without cost. 





Whether you desire a smooth 




















n salle , op ope “ 
1 surfaced roof or one covered with J-M Responsibility Great ofice hones which must seats gen. 
Fo Siag ti findlifetime protectioninaJ-M Bonde 
J a or gravel, wherever our roof ‘The trade mark J-M is one which rep- Cease ASBESTOS Root. 
ae ispection service is available we resents the highest technical skill in ner] 
are prepared to furnish a surety the manufacture of insulations against § . A 
bond which definitely covers the heat and cold, packings, industrial 
performance of th £ floorings, asbestos and asphalt shin- siahaihdalahdid 
: the root. gles, brake linings, sound control sys- JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 
J-M Super Class A Roof:— ‘ms besides many useful specialties. New York, Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco, Toronto 


Smo hns-Manvill ducts serve indus- : “af 

Smooth surfa tea Johns-Manville products serve indus {Branches in all large cities} 

onded f oe: Asbestos will be try and home owners throughout the Please arrange for an inspection of the roof of 
or twenty years. Class A nation. 


ah e The area is approximately......++++++++++ sq. ft. 
| O S is anvil e cy 
; Company sites 


BONDED ROOFS Address 


e mention Nation's Business 











When writing to Jonns-ManviLtp Corporation pleas 
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“Les Chart 


speaks for itsel 


“TS our shop figuring,” 

chuckled the Superin- 
tendent, “four and four make 
eight. But here’s acase where 
one and three make eight.” 
And he returned the manag- 
er’s puzzled look with a grin. 


“This chart speaks for 
a: ’ the “super” continued 
s he strode over to the wall. 
“Recall the E-P electric 
crane truck we bought a few 
weeks ago. Well, here’s the 
result. Before we bought the 
truck eight men were stack- 
ing coils of our wire to a 














heizht of approximately 5 feet. Now the E-P crane and 3 men handle 5 


coils on a bar at one time and make the stacks 


eight feet high. 


“That’s why one and three make eight with a ote, 2 x big enough to pay 


for the tructor in less than a year. These are the actua 


By hand 8 men pile 
By crane 3 men pile 
Saving 5 men... 


5 men 8 hours at 45c 
Truck operation . . 


figures: 
5 ft. high 


8 ft. high 
3 ft. head room 


. . . 


$18.00 


- 4.00 


$14.00 Saving per day.” 


It costs nothing to find out whether Elwell-Parker Tructors cannot make 
equal savings in your plant. Hundreds of Elwell-Parkers are in use today 
in industrial haulage jobs that the 
users were at first sure they could not 
fit. But Elwell-Parker has had 22 
years of industrial haulage to bring 
to your specific proble m. “There” $s an 








E-P 


discuss the situation with you. 


representativ e who will 


ladly 


hone 


him or write us direct. 


THE ELWELL-PARKER ELECTRIC Co. 


4251 St. Clair Avenue 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 


ELWELL-PARKER 
TRUCTORS 





PIONEERS IN 


ELECTRIC 


TRUCTOR MANUFACTURE 





) to Tue Evwewt-Parxer Execteatc Co. please mention Nation’s Business 





colleges and experiment stations, wher 
farmers might view first-hand the wre. 
ress of experimental work. sai 

We have sponsored, directly and indi. 
rectly, fairs, expositions and exhibits. Wo 
have frequently made freight-rate eop- 
cessions to stimulate movements of com. 
modities which help establish better farm). 
ing methods and sounder agricultyrs 
practice. 

Although there are wide differences 9; 
opinion with respect to the necessity for 
agricultural relief action by Congress an\| 
much controversy as to the form ani 
scope of such legislation, there is genera! 
agreement on certain practical principles 
of husbandry which will help very greatly 
to bring the agricultural industry of the 
Northwest back to its normally prosper- 
ous basis. 

For instance, few will argue against. the 
soundness of the system of farm manage- 
ment which diversifies sources of income 

It is also generally agreed that effi- 
ciency in the conduct of farm business 
one of the practical methods of meet- 
ing the difficult agricultural situation 
The wide range in. cost of producing vari- 
ous crops on different farms in the same 
territory, as reported by agricultural 1 
search institutions, indicates that there 
are ways of cutting costs in farming as 
well as in other industries. 

Go where you will in any farm com- 
munity and you will find farmers who, 
through proper organization of their busi- 
ness, efficient management, selection 
crops and live stock, and the practice 
thrift and industry, have been making 
consistent profft from their farms. 


New Forces are Helping Farms 


LOW-MOVING economic forces 

also getting in their work. Our con- 
stantly increasing population and its drii’ 
from country to town—in other worl: 
from the ranks of the producer to |! 
consumer—is bringing about a correct! 
of our troubles. 

An equilibrium between producers : 
consumers of farm products is not tar 
the future. Supply and demand are co 
ing more into balance as yearly we 
seeing cost of production lowere lar 
prices for farm products increas sed. Nov 
as at no time in recent years, the pro- 
ducer has a chance to get back his pr 
duction costs plus a reasonable ret! 
for labor and investment. 

The efficient farmer of today, 
under a plan adapted to his peculiar s 
rainfall and climatic conditions, is doin 
well. That probably can’t quite be =! 
of the average farmer, although there «! 
signs that he also will soon be farming 
a reasonable profit. But the emcien 
ne’er-do-well farmer will never reach t! 
happy state. 

Any governmental paternalistic p! 
that contemplates putting this type 
farmer on his feet. will most surely brine 
economic disaster. 


farming 


yt 


pa 
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ie 
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when \Niire 


One Way to 
Prosperity 


(Continued from page 19) 
partment has any responsibility for the 
ceneral situation. 

“Anyway,” added the Sales Manager, 
“no department has any means of know- 
ing just when to act.” 

“Exactly. The Government must first 
assemble unemployment statistics, as Mr. 
Hoover recommends,” 

“And also reliable retail price-indexes,” 
added the Sales Manager. 

“Yes, because the trends of unemploy- 
ment and retail prices show better than 
anything else whether the times demand 
the curbing or increasing of consumer in- 
come.” 

“Summing it all up, then?” suggested 
the Banker. 


How the Government Can Help 


fms it all up,” Connor replied, 
“we cannot steadily prosper and keep 
men employed unless saving and spending 
are in balance. But that balance does not 
come by chance. 

“The United States Government, being 
the largest spender in the world, can help 
maintain the balance by deliberately plan- 
ning its spending. When inflation begins 
because there is too much private spend- 
ing, the Government ean hold back, as far 
is feasible. When deflation begins because 
there is not enough private spending, the 
Government can promptly increase its 
own expenditures in connection with pub- 
lic works, planned well in advance.” 

All this time the Personal Representa- 
tive of the Governor had been looking for 
| ‘a to apply these ideas to his own 

“Now I see the point,” he exclaimed. 
“With such guidance the Federal Gov- 
‘rhment can at least help in the right di- 
rection. In times of inflation it can cease 
e mpeting with private business for men 
‘nd materials, as far as feasible; and, 
“hen private business begins to fall off, 
‘can go forward with its building pro- 
Hram and so increase the total of wage 
payments.” 

That ‘ the stuff,” said the Sales Man- 
= ‘And in that way the Government 
ive rovide a kind of leadership private 
usiness sorely needs,” 

mi ig — and local govern- 
the PR. Ss thing along, too?” asked 
ie be fae es spend far more than 

THe? Bsn oneal 
“as ie oC aa hg long, boys,” he 
Ill take it an /. was looking for. 

all up with the Governor the 


‘ 
irst thing tomorrow.” 


rm "te '” exclaimed the Statistician. 
end make it clear to the Governor that 


iT, Ove 5 i 
bin loover has asked for precisely that 
‘ind of cooperation,” 
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WIRE 
Round, Shaped Flat Cold 
Rolled Strip Steel, Welding 
Wire 

WIRE ROPE 
Drilling, Hoisting, Transmis- 
sion, etc. 

STRUCTURAL 
“Clinton” Reinforcing Fabric, 
“Clinton” Wire Lat 

WIRE CLOTH 
Mosquito Netting 
Hardware and Industrial Hex 
(Poultry) Netting 

FENCES 
Chain Link, Ornamental 
SPRINGS 
Coil, Extension, Phonograph 
Motor, etc. 

WIRE GOODS 
Formed Wire Products 
Household, Bathroom, Bright 
Goods 

ORNAMENTAL WIRE 
Bank Grilles, Cashier Cages, 
etc. 

PERFORATED METALS 
Grilles, Centrifugal Linings, 
etc. 


becomes 


the esticated 


HuNDREDS.... yes thousands of humble tasks are 
performed in every home each day by wire. Every morn- 
ing wire drains your soap... . your tooth brush ...; 
and holds the glass and towel so they dry. Your omelet 
is whipped .... your steak broiled .... potatoes are 
drained crisp and free of grease by wire. Without it 
coffee would be a muddy mass loaded with bitter 
grounds. 


The responsibility of producing the innumerable wire 
necessities rests very largely upon the broad shoulders 
of the Wickwire Spencer Steel Company. They dis- 
covered that to manufacture wire goods at a price re- 
quired the use of most modern high speed machinery 
that would only operate efficiently with the finest grades 
of wire .... wire that was as uniform as wire could 
be made. 


The lifelong endeavor of this Company has been to 
produce the most uniform wire possible and the finest 
wire products. Years of costly research, strict adher- 
ence to scientific methods and the most modern type 
of plant and equipment have made this ambition a 
reality. 


Wickwire Spencer Steel Company 
43-49 East 42nd Street, New York City 


W orcester Chicago Los Angeles 
Buffalo Atlanta Seattle 
Cleveland San Francisco Portland 








WICKWIRE SPENCER 


Wire Products 














When writing to WICKWIRE Spencer Stee: ComMPANY 7 


lease mention Nation’s Business 





Mr. Whoozis, the well known 





explorer, gives his check for -, 


500 copies of the publication 


























Enter the Editorial Eulogizer 
ALBERT S. CROCKETT 


LMOST every day somebody 
stopping at any New York 
hotel whose name is mentioned 
frequently in the newspapers 

is called to the telephone to listen to some- 
thing like the following: 

“Is this Capt. John Smith? . . . Good 
morning, Captain Smith. This is Mr. 
Brown of the Blank Blank Weekly.” 

The name sounds to the average person 
very much like that of a widely circulated 
periodical, and it gains immediate interest. 

“Captain Smith,” the mellifluous voice 
continues, “we have written an editorial 
which deals with your striking services in 
behalf of the public (or it may be ‘to the 
nation,’ ‘business,’ ‘international good 
will,’ or something in which the hearer is 
particularly interested). We should like to 
publish it in our next issue which is about 
to go to press. However, before sending it 
to the printer I should like to read it to 
you. In a magazine of our importance we 
naturally desire to have our columns free 
from error, and it is only fair that you 
should be given an opportunity to make 
any correction you may think necessary.” 

sy this time Captain Smith is all at- 
tention. Who wouldn’t be if he shares the 
general desire to “see himself in print”? 
His reputation, he reflects, must have gone 
further than he had thought. Why, an ap- 
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parently important magazine is about to 
print an editorial concerning him; a big 
magazine, mind you! And he yields atten- 
tion, while this comes over the wire: 

“The name of Capt. John Smith should 
need no introduction, either to historians 
or to the general public of at least two 
countries, who have had reason to rejoice 
that a man of such distinguished parts 
elected to come to America in its early 
days and contribute of his great store of 
enterprise and valor toward the making 
of what is now the United States. The 
story of Pocahontas, with which Captain 
Smith’s name is closely associated, is fa- 
miliar to every schoolboy, and the deeds 
of Captain Smith himself, a modest gen- 
tleman as well as a great soldier, challenge 
the admiration of the world. We can as- 
sure the gallant captain that he is weleome 
to these shores, and we predict that when 
we make it widely known that he has 
come among us, his reception will prove in 
no way second to that which has acclaimed 
Col. Charles A. Lindbergh.” 

A pause to give the “tribute” an oppor- 
tunity to sprout in soil that is probably 
extremely fertile. 

“Ts that correct?” continues the voice. 

“Why—er—yes, so to speak,” answers 
Captain Smith, duly impressed. 

“You will understand, Captain Smith,” 


continues the voice, with an accession of 
honey, “that we are only too glad to pub- 
lish this editorial tribute. Naturally, you 
will wish some copies. Shall I put you 
down for, say, 2,000 at 35 cents a copy”” 


And They Sell the Magazine 


APTAIN SMITH probably knows 
nothing of the pitfalls of New York 
for the unwary. He reasons to himself, “By 
Jove, that is an agreeable sort of editorial. 
Nice to let these Americans know one 1s 
back and all that. An excellent thing to 
boost one’s lectures—what! Under the 
circumstances one must not prove a nig- 
gardly Scot.” 

And so, aloud, he is apt to say: . 

“Thirty-five cents—oh, yes. That will 
be about one and six the copy. Perhaps ! 
could use about 500. I say, make it 500, 
will you, old chap?” 

“Very well, Captain Smith, I will send 
up a representative with a subscription 
blank.” 

A little later Captain Smith signs an 
agreement to pay $175 for 500 copies 0! 
the Blank Blank Weekly. 

Only, his name is not John Smith, as 4 
rule, and oftener than not he hails from 
no foreign country, but from some town I" 
the United States. He gets his magazines 
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electrical h 15 é ‘ sion 
appliances. They oy it te ; 


0 t to motors... 
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power will always — 


Buyers of slectrical to tools an 
equipment, ‘ed-thot 
sod Tile likewise take for grante 
that motors will give them « 
pe beg aca ge aria 
e motor, above all else, cand 
never fail! 
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but for the purchase price they 

receive advantages that cannot be 

ee C price in “stock” 
” motors. 


Domestic motor is specially 
ed and built to serve the 
iidicslal sarposc of chat liance 


under actual workin ions. 
The principals of The Domestic 
Electric Company are trained en- 


 : experienced in EF appli 


aes maihocing . - » they are in 
constant contact with Domestic 
customers, for Domestic operates 


literally as a —o. of the 
businesses it serves. 
These advantages are reflected not 
only in greater value to appliance 
manufacturers, but in greater satis- 
faction to final users. The list of 
Domestic-equi ny Leta appliances 
- and more 
pressive, becuase ae thoughefol 
manufacturers, in greater aad 
greater numbers, are 
selves, “What should go into a 
motor price?” . .. and are findi 
the answer in the unusual type 
service rendered by the Domestic 
organization. 


THE DOMESTIC ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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See this and the whole Pacific Coast— 


In southern Oregon is one of the 
scenic wonders of the world. This 
is Crater Lake, blue asindigo,round 
as a saucer, six miles wide. 

Ages ago a volcano, probably 15,- 
000 feet high, held its flaming torch 
above the Pacific’s shore. Then it 
grew cold, glaciers took form, and 
great rivers sprang away to cut the 
Klamath, Rogue and Umpqua river 
valleys of today. At some later date 
a cataclysm engulfed the upper half 
of this vast mountain. Seventeen cu- 
bic miles of stone sank inwards— 


the mountain had swallowed itself. 
In time, rain and melting snow gave 
the pit a living lake. 

In 1853 a party of prospectors 
were ranging over the Cascade 
Mountains in search of a lost mine. 
The mine was not to be found. But 
the horse of one rider stopped sud- 
denly, his feet planted at a steep 
brink. A thousand feet below lay 
this round, weird, flashing lake of 
deepest blue. For years the magic 
lake remained almost inaccessible, 
although stories of its mystery and 

beauty spread around the 
































Through glorious mountain 
scenery on the Shasta Route. 
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PORTLAND Sy & 


world. But today it is read- 
ily reached from Southern 
Pacific’s SHasta RouTE—a 
most enjoyable stopover be- 
tween Portlandand San Fran- 
cisco. Comfortable motor 
stages in the travel season, 
July 1 to Sept. 20, connect 
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Low summer fares start May 15 








with Southern Pacific at either Med- 
ford, Klamath Falls or Chiloquin to 
bear the visitor through virgin for- 
ests to the Lake’s craggy rim. Good 
accommodations are available at 
the Lake. 


See the whole Pacific Coast 


Crater Lake is only one of the play- 
grounds accessible by Southern 
Pacific, whose four great routes 
penetrate and explore the West. 
No other railroad offers such a 
choice of routes. You can go west 
one way, return another; stopover 
anywhere en route. 


Low summer fares will be in effect 
May 15, return limit Oct. 31. For 
example, the roundtrip fare from 
Chicago to California is $90.30; 
from New York, $1 38.32; from St. 
Louis, $85.60; from Des Moines, 
$81.55; from New Orleans, $89.40. 


Southern Pacific 


} 


Four Great Routes 


Write to E. W. Clapp, 310 8. Michi- 
gan Boulevard, Chicago, for these two 
free illustrated books: ** Crater Lake” 
and“How Best to See the Pacific 


Coast’’. 


When writing to Sovrmern Paciric please mention Nation’s Business 
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» due time. | have heard of no case where 
»< pot received them. Some 499—or 
of his friends and acquaintances 
ave received through the mails marked 
ies of the “tribute” which “one of New 
Vork’s influential and well-known periodi- 
cals” has paid him. It may be that not 
wntil he discovers that New York news- 
papers and periodicals sold on the news 
sands display a lack of disposition to be 
_ generous in their tributes does Captain 
mith realize that he has been played for 
aieker. And this sort of thing goes on 
every day in New York and has been go- 
ng on for months. 
~The victims with whom I have come 
» contact are, for the most part, visitors 
: New York hotels whose names have ap- 
»ared in the newspapers. But it is not 
sopessary to be a Visitor to New York to 
he approached in the same fashion. One 
»oyson more is not heard about the latter 
tims is that. the average New York 
uisiness or professional man dislikes to 
confess that he has been played for a suck- 
or. The other, I have been told by persons 
‘nformed, is that as the gentry practicing 
‘he game actually carry out their con- 
‘ract, they operate within the law. 

The first ease of the sort that came to 
my attention happened last year, when a 
wealthy American who lives abroad ar- 
rived at our hotel. This man, who occupies 
) official position, has lived so long in 
Europe that the ways of New York have 
lecome almost. foreign to him. He knows 
the Manhattan of pre-war days, and 
probably eut his eye-teeth on the con 
vimes practiced hereabouts and in west- 
erh mining and oil towns. The newspa- 
pers printed enough about his arrival to 
let tolks know who he was, and before he 
had finished his breakfast that morning 
was listening on the telephone to an 
clitorial eulogistie of his services to his 
country as one of its representatives 
abroad, He readily agreed to subscribe for 

ew hundred copies. 


he has 


\ 


It's an Unknown Weekly 


H' WEVER, before the man showed up 
with the subseription order, my 
iriend sought. my office and told me what 
ha (happened. Now, I had never heard of 
the Blank Blank: Weekly, and certain city 
“utors [ consulted knew nothing about it. 
Upon my advice he changed his mind 
Hout subseribing, 
\s time passed I heard of this or that 
‘ton of the hotel who had been invited 
usten to enthusiastie editorials, and not 
“w were said to have subscribed to 
“ples of the publication containing them. 
MI i then one day, through error, I came 
‘urect telephonie communication with 
‘he ol the operators for the Blank Blank 


} 


It 
hotel 


0 happened that stopping at the 
_. “as a man whose last name sounds 
‘% ich like mine. Some of the daily papers 
“Just carried an item about him. 
Good morning, Mr. Blank,” said an 
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agreeable voice. When I had responded, 
1 heard: 

“This is Mr. Soandso of the Blank 
Blank Weekly.” Then the voice gave me 
news of an editorial tribute which was 
about to be paid to my services—of what 
character I did not catch. As even a hard- 
boiled ex-reporter may prove susceptible 
to flattery, I let him read on. Suddenly it 
was borne upon me that I was being put 
upon a verbal pedestal because of my ac- 
eomplishments in the shark-fishing indus- 
try. Then I realized what I was up against 
and that my wire had been given to the 
caller instead of that of the man of similar 
name. 

So I broke into the eulogy. 

“You've got the wrong man,” I shouted 
into the transmitter. The person who was 
talking did not at first understand. 

“I would advise you to lay off that 
stuff,” I suggested, adding that the man 
whose ear was supposed to be receiving 
the tribute was a wise guy and might be 
disposed to act up. The telephone clicked 
and I heard no more. 


He Didn’t Like the Racket 


“FPNHE next day in the lobby of the hotel 

I encountered the man for whom I 
had been mistaken the day before. He be- 
gan to swear as soon as he saw me. 

“Hey, what sort of game is this that’s 
going on in New York now? Why, a ga- 
zabo got on the wire this morning and 
spilled a lot of hooey about myself and 
the shark-fishing industry. I listened until 
he got through, and then I gave him a 
piece of my mind.” 

And as his vocabulary had been vastly 
enriched by years of experience in the 
American Navy, I will not repeat what he 
told the gentleman who wished to sell him 
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a thousand copies of the publication which 
proposed broadcasting the value of the 
services of the man who had started a 
shark-fishing and reduction plant on a 
Caribbean island. 

Just about four months ago a represen- 
tative of an important commercial organ- 
ization in the Far West arrived at our 
hotel. The morning after his arrival a 
newspaper printed an interview with him. 
While I was chatting with him his tele- 
phone bell rang. I could not hear the voice 
of his ealler but I saw a smile of gratified 
surprise gradually spread over the west- 
erner’s face. He drew a long breath, sat 
erect in his chair and threw his shoulders 
back. He listened for some time. Then he 
said: 

“Two thousand copies? And what did 
you say is the price—35 cents each? Well, 
I will write back home and see if the 
chamber of commerce would like to have 
that many.” 

That “wised me up.” I began making 
violent motions. He slipped his hand over 
the telephone mouthpiece. 

“That’s the Blank Blank Weekly, is it 
not?” I asked. 

“Why, yes,” he replied, ‘but how—” 

“You have just been listening to a eulo- 
gy of your services to your city and to 
business in general, have you not?” I con- 
tinued. 

“Why, yes; but how the devil—” 

“And they want you to take 2,000 cop- 
ies of the issue containing it, at 35 cents a 
copy?” I pursued relentlessly. 

“Yes, Say, did you hear what that fel- 
low said?” 

Then I spilled the beans. 

I should say that representatives of the 
Blank Blank Weekly have been reaping a 
rich harvest in New York from this latest 
operation of the sucker game. It 1s, in 





The business man who has been tricked into buying magazines 
destroys them shamefacedly rather than admit he was a sucker 
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ee BUTTON 
“CONTROL... 


for faster service 


Press the button ... PEELLE counterbalanced 
action functions instantly. Opening vertically, 
quickly and quietly, the doors permit full en- 
trance and exit. Press the button again...they 
close...a sturdy fireproof shaftway protection 
ready for action. PEELLE electric freight oper- 
ators used with PEELLE Doors speed vertical 
freight traffic and effect economies in handling 
costs. Scores of installations have establish- 
ed these facts by outstanding performance. 
Consult our engineering department, or a com- 
plete PEELLE Catalog will be sent on request. 








THE PEELLE COMPANY, Brooklyn, New York 
Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Atlanta, and 30 other cities 
in Canada: Torente and Hamilton, Ontario 


PEELLE i DOORS 


“The doorway of America’s freight elevator traffic” 
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many respects, different from that. of the 
old biographer or write-up man of ny 
less happy memory, but who stil] lingers 
with us. The appeal is the same: only 
instead of embalming the subject in  }). 
ography, the editorial eulogizer actually 
prints his stuff in a so-called magaziyy 

He has become a nuisance which is <p. 
riously troubling the management of mor 
than one New York hotel that feels 4 ye. 
sponsibility for its guests. On the other 
hand, he has caused a great deal of dis. 
comfort for certain newspaper reporters 
and laid more than one open to a charge 
of being a grafter. Not long after the epi- 
sode last reported a columnist on a Ney 
York paper came to see me. 

“That column of mine is getting my 
into trouble,” he said. “No sooner do | 
mention the name of a person than 4 man 
calls him up, reads him an editorial trib- 
ute and tries to get money out of him for 
copies of an alleged magazine containing 
it. The victims seem to think that I use 
my column as a come-on.” 

“T’ll bet that’s the Blank Blank: Weel:- 
ly,” I rejoined, and told him of certain 
experiences. 

“Well, it has gone so far I don’t dare 
go into some hotels,” the columnist con- 
tinued. “The situation has gotten so bad 
that my office has authorized me to go 
ahead and try to catch one of those {el- 
lows, and I want you to help me out.” 

So we cooked up an interview with 
fictitious personage for his paper. 


re or 


Forcing a Change of Tactics 


HE bait worked, and the representa- 
tive of the Blank Blank Weelly was 
received by a hotel manager and by th: 
columnist, with such embarrassing results, 
that the next time I heard of the Blan 
Blank Weekly its operators had altered 
their tactics. - 
This instance followed another arriv:! 
from abroad of the same wealthy Am« ri- 
can who had first made me aware of the 
existence of the Blank Blank Weekly. He 
was called up by a representative 0! the 
Blank Blank Weekly, who had apparently 
forgotten his earlier experience. 

This time the other did not read an 
editorial tribute. He said, however, that 
his publication was aware of the impor- 
tant services rendered by the visitor 1 
behalf of his country and wished to write 
an editorial about the same. Therefore, he 
would like to make an appointment 1 
obtain material for it. ' 

My friend called me up and asked ad- 
vice. I suggested that he make an appo!n'- 
ment. An hour or so later my friend ap- 
peared at my office. He said he had left 
the caller in his sitting room and he 
showed me a contract, written in duph- 
cate, whereby he would bind himsel! ii 
pay 35 cents per copy for 500 copies of t ; 
Blank Blank Weekly of a certain date. 
don’t know how he got rid of the caller, 
but if he took my advice he certainly 
saved himself $175. 
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The Map of the 
Nation’s Business 


(Continued from page 39) 

yartments and office structures in ex- 
vce of requirements. Building permit 
jals, it is true, showed a gain of 12 per 
‘1 March, over the like month a 
io but analysis of the returns 
‘yys that this was accounted for en- 
i Jy by the Manhattan borough of New 
York City, where a large number of per- 

. yas filed to escape impending legal 


nt 
( ’ 


restrictions. 
With New York’s total deducted there 
decrease of 16.1 per cent from a 
ar ago, While the quarter’s total for 
| cities, New York included, revealed a 
rop of 3.7 per cent. This reduction in 
ye value of new building found reflection 
» duggish markets for building materi- 
s notably eommon brick. 
Lumber production was below orders, 
dy owing to the low level of forest and 
| operations in the early part of the 
r. 
\n attempt by petroleum producers to 
reduce the overproduction of erude oil by 
“ns of international restrictive agree- 
t was barred by an opinion by the 
Federal Attorney General holding that 
sich an agreement might prove a viola- 
tion of the antitrust laws. 
Oklahoma producers, however, man- 
zed to cut down the output within their 
e to a certain extent. The country’s 
production of petroleum in February was 
' the highest rate on record and the 
rst two months of the year showed an 
increase of 11.7 per cent over a year ago, 
Gasoline production and consumption 
giined 19.6 per cent and 7.5 per cent re- 
spectively over the first two months of 
1928. 
_ Some other unfavorable items may be 
briefly mentioned, these including reports 
it the rise in copper prices had affected 
es of electrical apparatus, that some 
' the gain in unfilled steel orders was 
e to duplications of orders by con- 
‘mers and that stocks of automobiles 
manufacturers’ and dealers’ hands were 
much larger than a year ago. 


Crop Situation Uncertain 


| pes crop situation was very uncer- 
- Tain, Winter wheat came through the 
: ll season in better condition than had 
“ll expected, and the large stocks of 
ot remaining from last year’s crop, 
— the reduced level of exports, ap- 
poreny pointed to a smaller acreage 
oe wheat to be planted this year. 
a the other hand, recent reports from 
Se, 2A adverse weather conditions 
~* ldicate a decline in the 1929 Euro- 
eee Wheat erop and a consequently 
“ter demand for our grain, Cotton 


tine hae 
‘iting has been delayed by wet weather 
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Machines make money when 
they operate properly and 
continuously at top speed. 
To do this they must be driven 
by motors exactly suited to 
the job. No one motor fits all 
cases ... that is why Wagner 















Money- 
Making 
Motors 


makes all commercial types 
of alternating-current motors. 


Whatever your requirements may be, 
Wagner can recommend without prej- 
udice, the right motor for the job. 


Literature on request 


WAGNER ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 
6400 Plymouth Avenue, St. Louie, U. S. A. 


Wagner Sales Offices and Service 
Stations in 25 Principal Cities 


Products: FANS ... Desk ... Wall... Ceiling 
TRANSFORMERS. .Power..Distribution..Instrument 
MOTORS..Single-phase.. Polyphase .. Direct Current 


61-7531-8 


When writing to Wac> 


er Evecrric Corporation please mention Nation's Business 
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and the area to be planted is iy doubt 
A reduction in the acreage planted east 
of the Mississippi seemed likely. 
The general level of commodity prices 
declined slightly in March despite , 
sharp gain in the metals group, led by 
copper. Decreases were exhibited by mos: 
of the farm products, except in live stock 
and by leather, naval stores and rubber 
Wheat prices in March and early April 
came close to the lowest of the season 


Mail-Order Sales Gain 


ALES of mail-order houses in March 

showed a gain of 27.8 per cent over 
the like month a year ago and there was 
an increase of 25.1 per cent for the first 
quarter. Chain-store sales rose 28.5 per 
cent in March and 26.2 per cent in th 
first three months of the year. Sales of 
the two groups of retail distributors com- 
bined showed an increase of 28.2 per 
cent in March and of 25.9 per cent for 
the first quarter. 

These groups were evidently benefited 
by the earlier date of Easter, as were th 
department stores, which, despite the 
shorter working period in March, re- 
vealed an increase of 6.1 per cent. 

Percentages of increase or decrease re- 
vealed by other statistical measures for 
March and the first quarter may be of 
interest. Steel production in March 
showed a gain of 12 per cent over the 
like month a year ago and for the thre 
months’ period there was an increase of 
10.3 per cent while both monthly and 
quarterly totals set new high records for 
all time. Pig iron production showed a 
gain of 16.1 per cent for March and ot 
15.6 per cent for the quarter, the three 
months’ output being the largest for any 
like period, except the second quarter ol 
1923. The increase in automobile produe- 
tion in March is estimated at 38 per cent 
and for the quarter at 50 per cent. 

Freight car loadings on the Class | 
railroads for the three months’ period 
were three per cent larger than a yeal 
ago, but 3.2 per cent below the like period 
of 1927, declines being shown in the move- 
ment of coal, merchandise, forest pr d- 
ucts, ore and live stock. 

Revenue statistics for the railroads ar 
available for January and February and 
reveal a gain of 5.1 per cent in gross 1D- 
come over the first two months of 1\/-5, 
with an increase of 28.2 per cent In nel 
earnings, operating expenses having risen 
only nine-tenths of one per cent. 

Deliveries of raw silk to the mills 
March revealed a decline of 42 Pe! 
cent from a year ago and for the qual 
ter there was a drop of one per cent. 5K 
imports, however, rose 5.6 per cent !0! 
the first quarter, despite a drop of 4/ 
per cent in March. Orders for ir ight 
ears placed by the railroads in the 0' 
quarter of the year were nearly as large 


as the total for 1928, while unfilled orders . 


for locomotives at the quarter’s end were 
the largest since late in 1926. 
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Untangling the 


Government 


(Continued from page 36) 
nd another department doing the 

nserving of its subsurface. This ar- 
| nt would be wholly logical if the 
major purposes here in mind were the 
promotion and development of the wel- 
fare and wealth of the mineral industry 
wnd the agricultural industry respectively 
ind separately. 

if, however, there is any validity in a 
major purpose of conservation for the 
ral common benefit of our whole 
nopulation, the arrangement thus pro- 
1 zed can never conceivably be granted. 
On the contrary, instead of a further 
slitting of our public domain, there must 


spailuiil 


I 


he a reunion of all its minerals, of all its 
trees, of all its grasses, of all its water- 
falls, of all its wild animal refuges, of all 
-s recreational facilities, into one coher- 
ent conservational federal organization 
ind movement. 


rangeme 


gene 


The Conservation Agencies 


HE Forest Service, which has been 
| ienificently conducted, is domi- 
nantly a part of that movement and ac- 
cordingly is marked by fate to be a part 
of that organization. 

So are the fishes of the Department of 
Commerce. 

The Bureau of Fisheries of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce struggles against the 
lecline in the number of our fishes just 
s the Forest Service of the Department 
f Agriculture struggles against the de- 
cline in the number of our trees, and just 
s the Biological Survey of the Depart- 
uent of Agriculture struggles against the 
ecline in the number of our wild animals 
nd just as the General Land Office of the 
interior Department is now beginning to 
‘'ruggle against the national decline in the 
volume of our underground petroleum 
nd other mineral deposits. 

_ All these efforts, no matter what inci- 
tal and varying commercial connec- 

s and consequences they may have, 
re primarily dedicated to conservation 
rather than to what is technically called 
promotion, 

It should be noted that we have two 
freat promotion departments. The De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce are engaged, respec- 
‘ively, in promoting the immediate pros- 
perity of our agricultural industry and of 
‘ur nonagricultural industries, It is right 
‘0 put into those departments all agen- 
“les which, like the Department of Agri- 


} 
ite, 


“uture’s Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 

‘ MICS OF like the Department of Com- 

sea s Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Tmerce, are primarily promotional. 

, It ‘cannot be truly said, however, that 

he Bureau of Fisheries of the Depart- 

nent of Commerce is primarily promo- 





nal, The great aim of that bureau is 
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two inches of working space is al- 
ways available—just turn the key. 


O matter how many leaves you 
keep in a Fiexi-Post Binder, 


Sheets are easily removed or insert- 
ed—no need to “dig in” with your 
fingers. No danger of tearing the 
punching, or your finger nails. Pages 
are held in accurate alignment, on 
rigid posts. 


Other outstanding features of Flext 
Post are: Unlimited capacity—non- 


protruding (disappearing) 
posts — direct screw com- 
pression—trouble-proof op- 
eration. 


Most office supply dealers 
have Fiexti-Post or can get 
it for you. Ask your dealer. 


StraTIONERS Loose Lear Co. 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


REG. U.S. PAT. OF F. 


The 
Binder 
with Posts 
that 
Disappear 


FLEXxI-PosT 


Mail the coupon 
for free copy of 
Frext-Post book- 
let that explains 
all features. 


When writing to Srattoners L 
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STATIONERS LOOSE LEAF CO., 
Dept. A-5, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Name 
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Send free copy of Frext-Post booklet. 





Address. 
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“Bubblers” For All Needs! 


EGARDLESS of the service— 
there is a Rundle-Spence Ver- 
tico-Slant Fountain that will provide 
the most practical and sanitary 
drinking. 


Lips cannot touch the R-S nozzle— 
the contamination of lip-contact is 
automatically eliminated. The 
slight slant stream prevents water 
from falling back upon the jet. 


Let us give you complete informa- 
tion on R-S Drinking Fountains. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
76 4th Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Built their Southern Plant in 


SPARTANBURG 


“After careful investigation we found 
that location, transportation facilities, 
power and labor supply made essential 
the selection of Spartanburg as the site 
of our Southern plant.” 


REUBEN GRISMAN, President 
The Yarns Corporation of America. 


Write today for a copy of the Spartan- 
burg Survey. Varied lines of industry 
have found it valuable. So will you. 


INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION—CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE—1400 MONTGOMERY BLDG. 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SPARTANBURG 
The Hub City of the Southeast™ 


SOUTH 
CAROLINA 







not to spur us onward in attacks on the 
fishes but to accumulate fishes to take the 
places of those we have already attacked 
aa consumed. Last year, from its hatch- 
eries, the Bureau of Fisheries deposited 
in our oceanic and interior waters more 
than seven billion fishes and fish eggs. 

The Bureau of Fisheries also protects 
sea otters, sea lions, fur seals and foxes 
in Alaska, where the Biological Survey of 
the Department of Agriculture also con- 
ducts its interesting experiments with the 
reindeer which so famously and fatuously 
belong within the jurisdiction of the Bu- 
reau of Education of the Interior De- 
partment and where the inquisitive scien- 
tists of the Biological Survey have per- 
suaded caribou to intermarry with rein- 
deer and have thus produced six mixed 
breed fawns which were five pounds heav- 
ier at birth than ordinary reindeer fawns. 

Who can seriously deny that all these 
endeavors, no matter how promotional 
in their ultimate results, are dominantly 
conservational in their instant prime aims 
and acts? 


The Secretary’s Job 


S*for the great parks of our National 
Park Service, they are, of course, 
completely conservational in their final 
purpose as well as in their immediate 
nature. 

Dominant opinion accordingly among 
the most authoritative federal reorgan- 
izers in Washington at this moment would 
erect in the Department of the Interior, 
rechristened “The Department of Public 
Domain and Public Works,” an Assistant 
Secretary of Conservation with a Con- 
servation Division under him containing 
most, if not all, of these federal agencies. 

1. The General Land Office of the De- 
partment of the Interior because it deals 
with the vast expanses of our unappropri- 
ated federal lands which should be ad- 
ministered now in the spirit not so much 
of promoting as of regularizing and even 
checking the depletion of their surface 
and subsurface resources. 

2. The Bureau of Indian Affairs of the 
Department of the Interior because it 
deals with extensive Indian lands produc- 
ing large quantities of minerals and metals 
and trees. 

The Geological Survey of the De- 
partment of the Interior because it does 
the drilling, mapping, and other labors 
which result in the classifying of different 
areas of our public domain for different 
varieties of potential usefulness. 

The geodetic part of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey of the Department of 
Commerce because it does the funda- 
mental surveying underlying the mapping 
of the Geological Survey. 

5. The Forest Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture because every inch of 
land which it administers was given to it 
primarily not to be an hourly aid to busi- 
ness but a timeless reservoir of resources. 









ting please mention Nation’s Business 


The Federal Power Commission be- 
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cause virtually nine-tenths of the ; ppli- 
cations coming to it for the use of water 
in the development of hydroelectric pow- 
er deal with water flowing in ou; unap- 
propriated Federal lands, our Indian |an¢« 
or in our national forests. 

7. The Bureau of Fisheries of the Dp- 
partment of Commerce because it deals 
with more fishes. 

8. The Biological Survey of the De- 
partment of Agriculture because it deals 
with more wild animals of all sorts and 
because its refuges are simply national 
parks for our subhuman fellow citizens. 

9. The National Park Service of the 
Department of the Interior because jt 
conserves eternal recreational facilities for 
our human population. 

10. The National Forest Reservation 
Commission because it. purchases enor- 
mous tracts of land for our system of na- 
tional forests and because it is surely pre- 
posterous that this purchasing should be 
done, as it now is, under the chairmanship 
of the Secretary of War. A Secretary of 
War exists for a purpose precisely the op- 
posite of conservation. His great mission 
is to get ready to fight and to destroy. He 
should be left free for it. 

Such is the picture in this matter now 
drawn by our federal reorganizers in the 
administrative branch of the Govern- 
ment. The basic question remains— 
should there be, or should there not be, a 
major purpose of conservation? That 
question can be settled only by Congress. 

We must accordingly interrupt our 
ready renovating of our federal adminis- 
trative machine to look for a moment at 
the character and views of our legislative 
masters on Capitol Hill. 

A fourth fact-finding article by William 
Hard on reorganizing the Federal Gov- 
ernment will be published in the June Na- 
TION’s BUSINEssS. 








Making Sales Easy 


HE discovery that clerks in retail 

stores, as well as the forces of Nature, 
follow the lines of least resistance ha- 
brought about a substantial increase 1 
sales for a certain nationally known ma)- 
ufacturer of men’s furnishings. 

This manufacturer’s sales manage! 
strolled into a haberdashery recently a 
asked for an article included in the }int 
of goods his company makes. 

“Why did you hand me this partic ulat 
make of article,” he asked the clerk alter 
his purchase had been wrapped an¢ 
handed to him. 

“No particular reason, except that 
was the easiest to reach,” the clerk : 
swered. 

The sales manager turned the clerks 
reply over in his mind. Then he ordere: 
his supervisors to concentrate on getting 
the stores that carried his company * 
products to place them on shelves 0! © 
bow height—with the results noted : above 
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Come this summer 


-to investigate new markets 
-to enyoy your finest vacation 


that will pay enormous dividends. 
Here is a great concentration of con- 
sumers who possess more than aver= 
age per capita wealth. San Francisco, 
the central city of this rapidly grow- 
ing market, is the logical point from 
which to conduct such a business 
survey, or to serve this market. 
11,000,000 people who live west of 
the Rockies can be more quickly and 
economically served from San Fran- 
cisco. Half the population of Califor- 
nia lives within a radius of 150 miles 
of this city, while 1,600,000 people 
live within a radius of an hour’s ride 


You have probably been thinking for 
years of a California vacation. Beauti- 
ful playgrounds— Yosemite, Lake Ta- 
hoe, the giant Redwoods, Monterey 
Peninsula, Lassen Volcanic National 
Park and a hundred others, natural 
havens for recreation and rest—all are 
easily accessibye from San Francisco. 
This too, is Anjerica’s coolest summer 
city with an average summer temper- 
ature of 59°--cool, rainless days. 

As you are vacationing you may also 
ov Investigating market developments 


Here, too, is the natural gateway to 
markets formed by the 900,000,000 peo- 
ple in the lands bordering the Pacific. 
These people are awakening to modern 
progress and demanding modern products. 
Thus even today while this development 
is in its early stages, San Francisco’s port 
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When writing to CatirorN1Ans, INc. please mention Nati 


AN FRANCISC 


aun 


CALIFORNIANS INC. 
Dept. 1305 
703 Market Street, San Francisco 
You may send the free books, “California Vacations” and ‘““Why Manu- 
facturers Choose San Francisco,” to: 


Address ........--2-----------+--2--22-0-+--0" 


m’s Business 


















Giant Redwoods lift their shaggy heads to shade 
a lovely road, to shelter a gorgeous campsite. 


business ranks second in the United States 
in the value of water borne tonnage. 

This is the headquarters city for the 
leading financial, commercial and manu- 
facturing interests of the Pacific Coast. 
Select San Francisco for your summer 
and enjoy vacation and business rewards. 


Facts about California vacations and 
facts about California opportunities are 
published in two well-illustrated books 
which will be sent you without charge. 
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AY of the Hinde & Dauch mills, factories and service 


stations are situated in the industrial area of the 
United States and Canada. 


No matter where your factory is located in this great 
region, H & D service is within easy reach of your door. 


Is it any wonder then that H & D 
has become the preferred choice of 
so many manufacturers for their cor- 
rugated fibre shipping box require- 
ments? H&D strategic locations 
not only make possible quick de- 
livery —reducing the need for large 
stocks of boxes in your warehouse 


— but also make available prompt H& D Pete Engineers are solvin 
packaging problems for scores of prod- 


° ° ucts every day. This same packaging 

and efficient cooperation from the service is at your disposal. ‘Package 
Eigiverieg” B - title of the yo 

" H&D booklet that explains how 

nearest H & D unit. Hinde & Dauch Facilities can benefit 
you. Mail the coupon fora free copy. 











THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO., 304 Decatur Street, Sandusky, Ohio 





THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY, 304 Decatur Street, Sandusky, Ohio 
Please send a copy of ‘Package Engineering” to 











Be a Collector and Live Longer 


HAVE a feeling that most 

business men die too young. 

I have noticed, for instance, 

that former presidents of the 
Chicago Board of Trade have died 
while still comparatively young or 
middle-aged men. 

Like most men of large business 
interests, they do not play enough. 
They are married to their business. 
This sort of life dwarfs a man and 
cheats him out of the good things 
within his reach. 

So I am preaching a layman’s ser- 
mon to the business man. The pur- 
pose is not to scold; but to exhort 
him to increase the dividends of his 
own happiness by 50 per cent or 
more by adopting a new and happy 
hobby—that of collecting. Preferably he 
should be a book collector. 

“But,” the business man may ask, 
“what is there interesting left for me to 
collect ?” 

The whole ocean of curious, interesting 
and valuable things remains to be ex- 
plored. Chancellor Snow became famous 
as a bug collector, or rather as the collec- 
tor of one particular bug. The British 
Museum had to borrow this insect speci- 
men from him because it did not have one 
like it. 

Since there are already 700,000 named 
insects in the world, and more than twice 
that many yet unnamed, it is obvious that 
if any man wants to be a bug collector he 
has his life work cut out for him. 

One friend of mine is a botanist and now 





Every farmhouse has a trunk full of 
precious records in some old trunk 
166 


Illustrated by D’Arcy 





Collecting increases happiness 50 per cent 


has more than 100,000 named specimens 
of plants in his private collection. A Chi- 
cago journalist is a collector of aquatints. 
The late Professor Tichenor was a collec- 
tor of clocks and old coins. 

But I believe book collecting is the easi- 
est field to get into and out of, and 
the one offering the most opportuni- 
ties in any neighborhood. Books, di- 
aries and similar written records mi- 
grate readily from the original homes 
to the cities, villages and farm houses 
of the United States as well as other 
countries, 


Journals Hold Interest 


F the collector takes to books and 

manuscript records rather than to 
botany, or entomology, or art, or an- 
tiques, he will have a rich field right 
at his door. 

One young man I know started to 
collect records showing the agricul- 
tural history of one of the eastern 
states, especially such records as farmer 
diaries, account books, journals, old let- 
ters, county fair posters, premium lists, 
journals and ledgers of old grist mills and 
flour mills, old country stores, and so on. 

In a few trips in his car he collected in 
cne county more than 100 old diaries and 
note books of farmers. 

In one case a farmer’s diary, covering a 
period of 55 years and filling five large vol- 
umes was obtained. This record gave the 
daily life of the farmer and his community 
from the time the man was 18 until his 
death at the age of 73. 


By JAMES E. BOYLE 


Professor of Rural Economics, Cornell University 


Another amateur collector was gather- 
ing written records of early agriculture in 
Jefferson County, New York, in the form 
of farmers’ diaries, journals, account 
books and letters. He reported to the local 
newspaper the story of his best finds. A 
copy of this paper went to a subscriber at 
Pontiac, Ill., a woman 80 years old. 

She at once wrote to the collector that 
this story reminded her of her father’s old 
diary which had been in her possession for 
years and which she would like to see go 
back to its home state to stay since she 
was near the end of her life. So the diary 
came to the collector. It proved an exceed- 
ingly interesting document because it 
gave, among other things, the farmer’s in- 
timate experience in the panic of 1837. 

These stories are typical. Every old 
farm house or village or city house has 
hidden in some old trunk or attic precious 
records which, in nine cases out of ten are 
lost forever. The first big surprise in col- 
lecting is the amount of good material 
close at hand once you begin to search in 





The preacher found the barber about 
to tear a page from a rare old Bible 


earnest for it. The pursuit is full of ple: 
ant surprises. : 
Recall, for instance, the New England 
preacher of the early 1800’s who wis @ 
collector in a very humble way. His hc } } IV 
was rare Bibles. He had heard of the Ehot 
Bible printed in America in the Mohican 
language and knew that one copy hac 
gone to Charles II of England. But he had 
never hoped to buy a copy for himsel!. 
One day he was in a village barber shop. 
The barber turned to a curious old book 
and was about to tear a leaf from 1t to use 
for shaving paper. The preacher, hav 
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BLAW-KNOX STANDARD STEEL BUILDINGS 
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AS IF BY MAGIC 


Blaw-Knox Standard Steel Buildings are erected in a remarkably 
short time and ready for occupancy—complete to the last detail, 
down to locks and keys. The seeming magic that makes this pos- 
sible is complete standardization—copper alloyed, galvanized steel 
parts fabricated in quantity and carried in stock for quick ship- 
ment—combinations to provide practically any type of one-story 
building required by industry. But quick availability is not the 
only desirable feature of Blaw-Knox Buildings—they are easily 
added to or dismantled and re-erected in new locations. Lasting 
qualities are built in—roofs are insured for ten years and last much 
longer. Blaw-Knox Standard Steel Buildings are firesafe, rust 
resisting and absolutely weathertight. They are easily heated and 


New illustrated 36-page 
catalog showing Blaw- 
Knox Buildings in many 
ventilated, businesslike in appearance and practical in the ex- industries. Your request 
treme—they are the lowest cost per year all steel buildings. sinew ial eptaeamnatng 

promptly. Ask our near- 
est District Office for 


BULLETIN 1057. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


632 Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New York 


sgh Boston Cleveland Baltimore Birmingham 
Chicago 


San Francisco Detroit Buffalo Philadelphia 


When writing to Buaw-KNnox Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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Mothers Day 
Sunday Aayl2# 


OtD rar A CHARMING custom it is, to 
give Mother flowers on Her Day. Wouldn’t 
it be fine for your family to adopt the idea 
this year? Mother is always doing tender, 
thoughtful little things for us. Now, 
here is something we can do for her that 
will give pleasure out of all proportion 


to its trifling cost 






LOOK FOR 
THIS SYMBOL—THE SIGN OF A GOOD FLORIST 





a tender conscience toward viola 
look, stayed the barber’s hand. 

To his amazement the old book I 
to be a fine copy of the Eliot Bible. 

Thus, in the most out-of-the-way places 
does the collector make his best finds. Ex. 
amples like this could be multiplied almos; 
without limit. 

The business man who starts to collec: 
books, manuscripts, diaries, journals. Jer- 
ters, treaties, contracts, decrees, man- 
dates, or any other form of records dealing 
with the evolution of his own business yl] 


ting any 


Tove] 





Any man who wants to collect bugs 
has his life work cut out for him 


have a hobby that will grow in interest 
during his whole lifetime. 

Is he interested in textiles? Then he will 
be interested in that period some 80 to 
100 years ago when the craze of silkworm 
culture swept this entire country. It was 
a grand orgy of speculation. At least six 
journals devoted to the mulberry tree and 
the silkworm were started. But who nov 
has complete sets of these journals? No 
one, so far as I know. Yet they could he 
collected. They would be more than cur'- 
ous—they would be object lessons in un- 
wise speculation. It would probably tak 
a live collector 15 years to assemble com- 
plete sets of these old silk journals. 

3anking offers a much wider field fo1 
collection of documents for there have 
been so many vicissitudes in this business. 

All the creat businesses and all the pro- 
fessions offer magnificent and tempting 
opportunities to the collector. In a small 
way I have been collecting material on 
the grain trade for 25 years and can test!- 
fy to the zest of it. Not only do these old 
documents have educational value but 
they have great human interest. They Te- 
produce not merely the facts but the sp1r- 
it, the very atmosphere of the past. 

The book collector has another advan- 
tage. He can devote as much or as little 
time and money to his hobby as he pleases. 
Some collectors get much enjoyment out 
of spending as little as $100 a year; some 
spend as much as a million. There 15 2 
wide range of choice here. ; 

The main thing is to get started on this 
new adventure. For collecting will keep ® 
man young, prolong his life and make him 
a better husband, father, business m2” 
and citizen. 
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PROTECT LIFE AND 
HAPPINESS AS WELL 





AS YOUR DOLLARS 








The clouds of smoke pouring from business smokestacks 
and from residential chimneys are menaces to the health 
and happiness of every citizen. 


Respiratory diseases flourish wherever smoke clouds 
obscure the sun; vitality is lowered; certain malignant 
scourges seem to prosper; children fail to develop as 
‘an they should. 
ait But if the plea of humanity cannot move one to do his 
) to share to abate the smoke evil, perhaps the loss of the dol- 
rm lars and cents that smoke destroys may bring action. 


Various estimates place this loss in the United States to 
eee be about $500,000,000 yearly —a fearful tax to pay for 
10 the privilege of injuring health and destroying beauty. 
Metals corrode faster, masonry disintegrates, buildings 
must be washed expensively, materials wear out more 
a. quickly, plant life is starved, stocks of goods are depre- 
ike ciated, working efficiency is lowered and fuel is wasted. 


In power plants smoke abatement and operating sav- 
ings can be made by proper firing and proper equipment. 
= Individuals, whose collective efforts, in Chicago, for ex- 

ample, account for 56% of the smoke nuisance, can most 
r0- easily, satisfactorily, and economically do their part in 
preventing smoke pollution by burning sootless, smoke- 
less Famous Reading Anthracite. 


i A. J. MALONEY 


y TH i President 
» || PHILADELPHIA“ READING 
*f| COAL~“cIRON COMPANY 


Ja PHILADELPHIA - NEW YORK - BOSTON - BUFFALO - DETROIT - TOLEDO - CHICAGO - MILWAUKEE 
im MINNEAPOLIS - ST. PAUL - ROCHESTER - BALTIMORE - WASHINGTON - READING - MONTREAL, CANADA 


©PRCICO, 1929 





When writing to Tae Parapevpnta anp Reapixa Coat ano Iron Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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CONSTRUCTION | VIEW 


E VAULT AND BANKING ROOM 
Me P.m.———- SATURDAY 2.30 TO 9 P.M. 
ALL OVER 16 YEARE MMVITED. TICKETS AT GRANITE TRUST CO. —-- 





AA TOD FS NT ROR TEES a 
Se OE LENT OTR FER, RENT HOME 


CONSOUDATED EXPANDED METAL COS 
proot—vser-gmert 
sae eons ee eetencomm 


tom, MOTECTION 008 FRDOL LES wi OO SAFE DFDO 


DEDARTMENT. 
»> > 
VAULT ALARM 


And the Public 
Responded, \ 


The open door policy wins the public’s interest and confi- 

dence. Recently, the Granite Trust Company invited the people of Quincy, 
Mass., to see the protective details that make for outstanding safety in vault 
construction. 3,000 people responded! It was an unusual demonstration of 
public interest in the protection of valuables. It proved conclusively that the 
Bank which reveals the outstanding 3-point Protective feature of Steelcrete 
Vaults, has a distinct advantage over other banks in appealing to safe 
deposit renters. 

Steelcrete Vaults are proof against cutting flame, drill and explosives. 
Thousands of strands of interlocked steel thoroughly embedded in concrete 
adequately reinforces the Vault at every point of attack. The Granite Trust 
Company say, ““We made a thorough investigation be- ~ 
fore awarding the contract for Steeler-te for our new 
vault, and we believe there is no more effective method 
of wall construction than Steelcrete and concrete.” 

Send for illustrated literature. 

THE CONSOLIDATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIES 
Steelcrete Building, Wheeling, West Va. 


Branches: Boston _ Cleveland Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Chicago New York Buffalo 





‘ 
















Cc 


Newhome of theGranite 
Trust Company, 
Quincy, Mass. 
Architects: 

J. Williams Beal Sons, 
Boston 
General Contractor: 
L. P.Soule& Son, Boston 





OTHER STEELCRETE PRODUCTS FOR SAFETY 


— BAR and Industrial Mesh for Window Guards . . . Industrial Mesh for Safety 
uards and Partitions ... Metal Lath . . « Expanded Metal Concrete Reinforcement 





When writing to Tue Consotipatep Expanpep Meta Companies please mention Nation’s Business 








South America 
Awakes 


(Continued from page 30) 
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direction. Some of the current stryoole 


for South American markets wil] | 

of-date in another generation. 
For example, Brazil, the Argent 

possibly other advanced countries 


ye ( 


1+ 
it~ 


i 


ine, 


1) 


Ah 


a 


Chile, will be making their own fabric: 


Thus, in the comparatively near {yt 
North American and world business p 


at least—possibly in others. 


1) 
ure, 


ust 
accept the South as a powerful competitor 
in important food, textile and ore market 


That time is bound to come as the un 


tapped wealth of this great continent at- 


tracts capital, engineering skill and 
dustrial experts. Most of these nec: 


ri 


in. 


Ss 


ties must come from nations outside 
South America. The United States is th 
1atural country to supply them but al- 
ready the Germans and French outnun- 


ber us in one important field—ae 


I 


transportation. And the airplane and au 
to will, because of the nature of the coun- 
try, play important parts in the develop- 


ment of South America. 


Talk of railroad development in tl 


mountain-slashed and water-bound ec 


try is, so far as I observed, obsolete. Tim 


yy 
) - 


Y 


was when the prophets of the two Amer- 
icas considered the idea of a Pan-Amer'- 
can railroad, a line of continuous con- 


munication from Toronto to the H 


Or! 


Progress has dissipated that dream; ther 


are now cheaper and better ways. 
Sector after sector of that line, : 


exists On paper, must traverse count 
jan- 


+ 


which could be engineered only at 
tastic expense. 


One who has never seen the Ancdes 
can but dimly imagine what barriers the: 
present. Possibly most of my readers 
know that South America, in all its length 
of some 6,000 miles, is traversed from wes" 
to east by only one railroad—that be 
tween Valparaiso and Buenos Aires. In 
its critical stretch across the Andean 
passes it is a cogwheel affair and an el- 


gineering marvel of the world. 


A Railroad Like An Elevator 


OU reach La Paz, capital of impor 
tant Bolivia, by another cog whee! 
and 


road that rises like an elevator 


reaches, before it drops into La Paz, 8 
altitude of 15,000 feet. That is 500 feet 
higher than the summits of Massive {0 
Whitney, king-peaks of our Rockies ant 


Sierras. Opening up this wor 
road would be slow, very slow. 


Id by rail 


So South America must dep‘ nd on 


the automobile and the airplane. 


The au- 


tomobile will do marvels for regions 
resources that are awaiting medis 


transportation. The new govern! 
loans for transportation purposes ‘ 
age only highways. _ 

We, who have stretched our ow? 


ne 


nt 


nvis 


7 


1e1- 
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work of improved roads from coast to 
coast, know more about highway con- 
struction than any other people. Besides 
providing the capital, we should inevi- 
‘ably take part in the work. Finally, we 
re providing, and will continue still more 
ruggles to provide, that which goes on the high- 
be out- wavs—the automobile. 

Our low-priced and moderate-priced 
yentine, cars, even when they come out from be- 














les like hind the intrenchments of the tariff, are 
fabrics, beyond competition. The automobile era 
future, has begun in South America; it is a craze, 
SS must 4 furore. 

petitor 

markets Planes May Hurdle Barriers 

the un- URTHERMORE no picture of a 
lent at- F south America waking to a strong 
and in- material development is complete without 
necessi- the airplane. Perhaps, when we work that 
outside machine out to its perfection, not high- 
S Is th ways but the air will surmount the bar- 
but al- riers of the Andes and the Amazon. Most 
utnum- countries have installed air-mail lines, and 





—aerial found them a notable success. In Peru, 

and au- certain towns were but a year ago eight 

e coun days, by llama-back and country stage, 

levelop- irom Lima. Now they get the Lima mails 
in six hours. 

in this [ mention Peru by instinet because that 

d coun is the one country where an American 


e. Tim firm is doing the job. In Colombia, the 

wer Argentine and Brazil, the Germans and lectric refrigeration in hundreds of thousands 
--Amer'- French have beaten us to the field. of American homes, is now a commonplace 
Is com- Notably, Franee has her subsidized cold fact. Its automatic <. sagen A is so entirely 
» Hon Paris-to-Buenos-Aires line; all air except carefree, that while families may marvel at its 
a; there the stretch f ayer ’ mysterious workings, they are but little con- 
; the stretch from the bulge of the Afri- cerned to know the scientific and mechanical 
ns can coast to that of the South American, reason for such constant and dependable opera- 
@, as | which she covers by a line of packet tion. 

count steamers subsidized at $3,000,000 a year. One factor is of Particular Interest in this magical 
at fan- This transmission takes nine days, which mechanism of the high grade electric refrigera- 


may shortly be pared to eight. tion, that factor is the famous Sylphon Bellows. 


It isthe faithful guardian, the canny hand, which, 





And iyne > eat a + e,° . 
sae Exp rts say that with proper land fa- as changing conditions demand, automatically 
su cilities we can send mail from Wash- turns on or off the power current to the com- 
readers ington to Lima in 36 hours, and to Bue- pressor. The Sylphon Bellows’ job is to maintain 
s length nos Aires in 74 in food compartments and ice cube trays, a con- 
om west Judging by t} P : ; stant temperature,—exactly at the predeter- 
he ee the Peruvian experiment, mined point, and year in and year out—it does it. 
hat : the local traffie will be heavy enough to 
ires. In aiteus “Wika i nat 
sa carry the enterprise, without need of THE BELLOWS 
Andean subsidy, 
| an en- Lindber ee i 
indbergh has s 5 
route. It anemim a et another link in this The Sylphon Bellows originated and patented by 
ite. Lt seems likely that within a year the Nena yg gr teste A is ane 
Or so the 26 < ° . in thousands of thermostats in the mos ighly 
sia ed the oe mail to Lima will be a rerceninnd eodiater treme, refrigerators, automo- 
O eallty, and fast i j iles, industrial an uilding temperature regu- 
postulate of sil intenatne ae the lators and many other po Se applications. 
" mpor- whet] fet secs Intensiie : relations, Drawn and formed without seams from a sheet of 
heel ynether political or commercial. specially prepared metal, it requires many exacting 
«aabasoui Whatever else he has lacks is operations to form the corrugations which provide 
‘or and Be he € has or 1acks, Hoover smooth and quick response to any contracting or 
ea a Is endowed with the precious quality of expanding impulse. 
as Des loresight. Doubtless. 3 . ae Sylphon Regulators for the control of temperatures 
500 treet 7 EA : atless, it Ww as his sense of or pressures of air, liquids or gases have for many 
So od ts new forward thrust in South Amer- years found extensive and diversified employment 
sive an Ica and of our inevitabl t in th and are favorably known to engineers, architects 
kies and ing ey] tidy d able part in the com- and Lome pipet my omsasiets. Ba Geis Laterestes 
“4 If era whie spi j j sors extend a cordial invitation to submi , - 
Se aa pa 1 inspired his quietly original neers (without obligation) problems involving Syl- 
. In taking his last vacation asa private phon Temperature or Pressure Control. 
end “itizen down under the Southern Cross. 
The al : Was time, he must have felt, to begin ADDRESS LETTERS TO DEPARTMENT N 
pe ave wing 7 ’ 5° 
geet . y 8 ioundations sound and true; to kill 
setae we . egg those misunderstandings which ep 
an ight le: : . - 
rnment es lead on their part to undue suspl- Z| a 
nage Con of this powerful northern neighbor KNOXVILLE. TENNESSEE 
a on our part to the outworn and 
— “serous nineteenth-century policy of 


Representatives in all Principal Cities in U. S. A.—European Representatives, Crosby Valve & 
Tas. Company, Ltd., 41-2 Foley St., London, W. 1, England—Canadian Representatives, 
Darling Bros., Ltd., 140 Prince St., Montreal, Que., Canada. 


When writing to Tue Futon SyupHon Company please mention Nation’s Busmess : 4 


making the flag follow trade. 
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in the British empire opens its doors and offers its hospitality. 22 floors of the mosi 
modern facilities required by exacting travellers. 
mezzanine is for conventions...half an acre of concert and convention hall with man- 
moth organ, ball room and banquet hall... convention seating for 4,070... banquet: 
seating for 2,720...Canadian Pacific has built The Royal York... Canadian Pacific will 


run it, with a service and cuisine famous on every horizon. Conventions now booking. 


ROYAL 


JUNE +1929" 
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IN-TORONTO 


Next month...at the mid-continent meeting place of many nations... the largest hotel 


CANADIAN \UYORKT pacoyrFRXI GC 


When writing 


HOTEL 





to Royat York Hotei please mention Nation’s Business 


The entire second floor and its 
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HAD the good fortune, while 

crossing the continent lastmonth 

to meet a type of business wom- 

an whose amazing climb on the 
ladder of business has left me quite 
breathless. 

She is the woman buyer for the hig 
department store shop, the chain store, 
the mail-order house, the exclusive 
specialty costume place. I had encoun- 
tered the woman buyer frequently be- 
fore, on her yearly or half-yearly jour- 
ney to Europe to do her major buying 
or to try to foresee what styles were to 
be dictated from Paris. 

Ten years ago, I was interested to 
learn ‘ig some of the best. buyers were 
earning from $10,000 to $20,000 a year 
—more nee the majority of state gov- 
ernors, much more than the vice presi- 
dents and assistant executives in big 
corporations, as much as the best paid 
university heads, and, on the average 
more than many stars in the theatrical 
and operatic world. 

When I say best buyers, I mean buy- 
ets who could forecast what the public 
would take and what it would not, and 

who were such good judges of real values 
that thei ir houses would not, in the swift 
vi of fashion, be cluttered with costly 

ftover sinteni to be : sacrificed or made 
eee 
} or their firms, 


vn ‘worth $10,000 to $20,000 a year— 
n¢ they V got it: 


But ) \y 
it how we have an entirely new type. 


hey are going east from the Pacific 
‘oast every month or ev ery two months. 
hey are going from interior points, s such 
a St. Paul and Denver, every month or 
‘0 weeks. From C hicago, Pittsburgh and 
= ‘enters they are going every week. 
Y «ve not buying much at a time, but 
By : are buying closer to publie demands. 
ching closely the turnover in their 

bile of p a an they are feeling the 
or ' ic demand. They are letting 
the de mand create the fashions, rath- 


eT i} 
ae lmitting the fashions to dictate 
ne o-pa lie tas ste, 


own de 


to t} 


lat 
It touc} Ol itself, constitutes a revolution. 
{ l¢ re] \ 

les every line from shoes to hats. 


Author of ‘Heralds of Empire” 


























MODERN business and the woman 
worker have changed their attitudes 
toward each other 


The woman buyers told me they 
ascribed a great deal of this change to the 
motor. Women no longer waste time 
changing costumes three and four times a 
day. They demand clothing that suits 
them. They will no longer have dictated 
to them from any fashion center what 
doesn’t suit them. 

And they are buying in the cities of the 
astern states, not Europe. That is anoth- 
er revolution. 


A Lesson on Real Values 


HOUGH I am no fool on values this 

new type of buyer taught me more 
concerning true values than I ever knew 
before. 

Take, for instance, what. we call twilled 
cloths for suitings. I don’t suppose there 
is a man or woman who has not had both 
pleasant and unpleasant surprises in such 
suits. You had one suit and it pretty 
nearly defied time and wear. You became 
so enamored of that cloth that you at once 
bought another suit just like it. 

Just like it, but not quite. This new suit 


The New Woman in Business 
By AGNES C. LAUT 


did everything it should not do and 

left undone all the things it should do. 

It cost the same as the other. Yet you 

had to discard it at the end of three 

months’ wear. 

“What was the matter with it?” 

I asked the question of a buyer from 
St. Paul, who used to be a buyer for a 
big San Francisco house. 

“Well, first, there was the war,” she 
answered. 

“What had the war to do with suit- 
ings?” I asked. 

“Everything,” she laughed. “Per- 
haps you remember the shift from Eu- 
ropean dyes to American dyes.” 

I did. 

“Then, you will recall we had some 
trouble getting our dyes as fast and 
deep and rich as the European dyes. 
We have a lot of American dyes right 
up to the mark now. Before buying you 
should have taken those goods into the 
sunlight and examined both sides, espe- 
cially with the light on a slant. Then 
you’d see the difference between a fast, 

rich, holding dye and a dye that would 
fade. But that isn’t all. You should have 
examined the reverse side of the stripe to 
see if it was shoddy or the same fiber as 
the main goods.” 

“What do you mean by shoddy? As 
much wool in the stripe?” 

“No, not necessarily. By shoddy I mean 
fewer strands of the fabric in the stripe.” 

“But how would a greenhorn detect 
that?” 

“Give it a hard jerk east and west, ex- 
amine it closely, and you'll see what fiber 
gives and what doesn’t. Mind, I’m not 
saying there isn’t a place in trade for 
cheap goods. There is. Many people can 
afford only cheap goods.” 

“Tn other words, let the buyer beware?” 

“No be aware and pay high prices only 
for true values. If you are going to wear 
a suit for only one season or subject it to 
frightfully hard usage you are foolish to 
buy high-priced goods.” 

My next illumination as to values came 
from a woman buyer of imported and do- 
mestic hats. Now, it so happens that my 
life for six or eight years has been one of 
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ECUTIVE'S \/ 
EXPRESS 
SERVICE 


| /days to Europe 
..and back 





be 


t Simply notify your associates that 
f. your “office afloat” is the Majestic 
i (the world’s largest ship) or the pop- 


ie 
Pe 
bs Via radio you are in constant com- 
ie munication with your office and with 
‘ the market. Competent stenogra- 
phers and quiet conference rooms 


# 


ular Olympic. Fora more leisurely 
crossing—the Homeric, Belgenland, 
Minnewaska or Minnetonka. 


where you will not be disturbed. 


Sail from New York Saturday and 
make London or Paris appointments 
for the following Friday. In 17 days 
you can be home again. 


Often a good business investment 
from the standpoint of new acquaint- 
ances. Always a sound investment 
in health and recuperation. Yet the 
ies cost is well within your means. 





WEEKLY SAILINGS 





For full information 
address No. 1 Broadway, 
New York, our offices 
elsewhere or authorized 
steamship agents. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED /TAR LINE “ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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constant travel by train and motor. Often 
I have to face public audiences without 
a change of vesture. Obviously, a cheap 
hat won't “stay put” with that sort of 
usage. I have had to buy expensive hats. 
I would be ashamed to confess what I 
have had to pay for them and I am still 
more ashamed to acknowledge that after 
three months of such wear as I give them 
they resemble the playthings of a puppy. 

I pulled out my hat box. 

“Now this—I am ashamed to say what 
I paid for it—” 

“You don’t need to. I know. It’s the 
most expensive fiber on the hat market— 
pure beaver fur clip.” 

“Yes, but look at the thing—it’s satu- 
rated, almost tawny with dust and damp. 
It’s absolutely shapeless.” 

“Yes, but do you know what we do with 
such leftovers in our shops? We reblock 
them and retrim them to what the pub- 
lic demands and get the same good price 
for them. Now don’t you dye this again. 
It is too good. Take it to the best hat 
cleaners and reblockers. Have it reblocked 
to—,” and she told me her judgment of 
the coming styles. 

I resurrected two other hats and, fol- 
lowing her advice, I had three new hats 
for the sum of $6. I realized why she was 
so valuable to her employers. 

Another buyer taught me something 
concerning values in shoes. I don’t sup- 
pose there is any woman who was not 
caught with high-priced boots when the 
shift to low shoes came. I was one of the 
unfortunates; I had about $60 sheer waste 
in my boot box. 

“Have ’em cut down to shoes of the 
latest shape,” the expert shoe buyer ad- 
vised. “Then to save your stockings where 
the sharp back edge cuts the heel have a 
chamois protector glued in.” 

Following her advice, I spent $1.70 and 
saved $60. 

So I could go on and multiply examples 
of these women’s knowledge of goods and 
values. 

Are such women valuable to their em- 
ployers? They are earning all they are 
paid and many times over. 

All began at the bottom of the ladder 
of business—one at $4 a week as a child 
“cashier” in the old low-wage era; an- 
other in the basement on a bargain-sale 
counter; another as a demonstrator in an 
importing department; yet: another as a 
sample saleswoman among the shoe fitters. 


They Have Many New Fields 


S° one could go on and tell the story of 
women in insurance, in banks, in bond 
houses, in real estate, in accounting, and 
as diet directors in hospitals, restaurant 
chains, and great corporations’ lunch 
rooms. The latter, a few years ago, would 
have been regarded somewhat as upper 
cooks. Today, they are regarded as the 
guardians of health, experts who prevent 
waste of good foods. Many are univer- 
sity or hospital graduates who—seeing 





more teachers graduate than thoero were 
schools, more doctors than there wero 1 
tients, more lawyers than there wore tli. 
ents—caught the new economic spirit 41\/ 
shifted their own inclinations and 


} 


sonal abilities into less crowded fields 

It is well known that in New York one 
of the best bond “salesmen” is a womay 
whose name has never once appeared in 
print but whose earnings approximate 
$30,000 a year. Two of the best real estats 
agents in New York—whose valuations 
are sought by both buyers and sellers 4y)j 
whose advice is as good as their bonds— 
are women. One has been the friend 
Presidents. The other has colored blood jy, 
her veins. 


? 
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Maids Who Hail from College 


ft of the revolutions in business lije 
that has struck me is the change in 
the status of the colored maid in Pullman 
cars. To many she is still only “maid, 
maid,” to be at beck and call, always cour- 
teous, always patient. But talk to some o 
the newer maids, those under 50 years 
age. You'll find them full-fledged univer- 
sity graduates. I know one who is educat- 
ing her son as a doctor in Philadelphi 
Another is putting her son through the 
great surgical schools of Europe so that he 
can come back and be a professor in his 
own colored schools. 

For years in New York, I employed 
taxi man an old colored fellow who lie 
about his age to hold his license and wh 
obviously couldn’t resist the bottle. But 
his taximeter never lied, nor jigged sui- 
denly when you were not looking. On 
day, when he had scraped three car: 
ahead going into the Grand Central St:- 
tion and all the colored redeaps hai 
laughed, I exclaimed: 

“Look here Pat, you’ve got to let up 0! 
the bottle or you'll smash your neck, 
smash mine.” 

“Sure I won’t,” he answered, “the cops 
all know me. Ill not get pinched! I’m /- 
Me and the missus reckon our ki sil fin 
ish this year and then we'll both sit Dacs 
pretty. Youngest boy finishing Boston 
Teck now. One girl finishing univer=!'y 
course here—other boy and girl finishing 
off hospital courses in Europe.” 

And it was true. All have finished their 
courses and the old couple—his wile W"- 
a scrub woman—are “sitting back pre'- 
ty.” One of the girls, as I recall, became 
diet specialist and the other an anaesthe!! 
specialist for surgery, They had caugh 
the new idea during the war. 

But how high will or can women °° 
the new ladder of business? How can 
men gain the same chance as men t0 ¢ 
up to an executive position, or to become 
part owner in their venture? How ea 
they insure their economic security. — 

Parents who are asking these or 
should get out of their heads the too!" 
idea that modern girls are desirous 0! \'"" 
serting their old duties to husband, chi!- 
dren and home. Their home job has gon 
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CLERICAL COMFORT 
MEANS GREATER 
EFFICIENCY: -: : 


HERE’S an air of quiet efficiency, born of body comfort, 
about an office equipped with aluminum chairs, 

They not only conform to the contour of the body, but 
are so light they can be rolled directly in front of the work 
at hand by the slightest impulse. There is no leaning or 
stretching into uncomfortable postures. 

Proper distribution of weight— correct sitting—is always 
maintained. 

Then their welded, one-piece construction does away 
with squeaks and groans that come from loosened dowels 
— dried-out joints. Their exquisite finish — in flat enamel 

vhs, colors or in wood effects — makes them forever free from 
splinters that tear stockings and rasp the clothing. 

\ On the economic side, Aluminum Office Chairs are a 
ret sound investment. Their beauty, their comfort, their effi- 
. ciency are as permanent as the light, strong, marvelous 
metal from which they are made. 

Let us send you the booklet, “Distinctive Aluminum 
Furniture for the Office” containing descriptions and illus- 
trations of chairs superbly suited to every office need. 


: OFFICE CHAIRS 


Aluminum Company of America 
2425 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Offices in 18 Principal American Cities 
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When writing to ALUCMINUM Company or America please mention Nation’s Business 
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Arthur D. Little 


thinks that Louisiana is 
a Chemical El Dorado 


He says further: “Louisiana has a 
prosperous and diversified agri- 
cultural industry. Fertile soils 
still uncultivated, rich mineral 
resources, excellent transporta- 
tion, cheap fuel, a healthful cli- 
mate, and a better supply of 
labor than is possessed by most 
states. These promise a rapid 
development of the resources 
of the state and a stable pros- 
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In a recent issue of “Industrial Bulletin,” published by 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., internationally-known industrial 
chemist, particular attention was called to the natural 
resources of Louisiana. He points out that the mineral 
resources of the state are a surprise to those who usually 
think of Louisiana as an agricultural state. With immense 
salt deposits of 99.8% purity, with the large petroleum pro- 
duction, with the largest natural gas reserves of any state 
in the Union, the state likewise has considerable deposits 
of gypsum, sulphur, clay, building stone, and lignite. 


perity. Few places in the world 
are better fitted to serve as the | 
center of chemical industries.” 


Free Information 


A nationally-known firm of engineers 

has recently completed “A Survey 

of The New Orleans Industrial ~ 
Zone.” Write for a copy. Any 

specific information, technical or , a 
otherwise, will be furnished free, 

on request. Address: 


New Orleans Association of Commerce 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 


EW ORLEANS 


Where Production and 
Distribution Costs are Lower 





When writin 


g to New Orveans Assocration or Commence please mention 


Nation's Business 











out of the home. What they are doing 
to chase after it—generally to support the 
home, often to support dependents. |) 
other cases, they have gone out of {ly 
home because their hands were idle 4, 
lives vacuous. They sickened of being [\)- 
sen “dolls” and set out to become sompe- 
thing besides wax figures. 

Where modern women have gone int, 
the great stores, the dye works, the manu- 
facture of clothing, what have they done” 
Just what their great-grandmothers di 
when they carded and washed and dye 
the wools and flaxes and wove them into 
clothing for the family. 

The girl preparing for a business ca- 
reer and wondering what vocation to fol- 
low should consider first, the question o| 
happiness. Anyone is a fool to go into any 
vocation in which she will not be happy 
I know a Wall Street business man who 
says that unless a man can sing or whistle 
over his task in sheer gladness he will not 
succeed—he will be a square peg in a 
round hole. 


Education That Can’t Be Used 


HEN there is the personal equation 

Whyshould parents forcea girl through 
a university career if she has neither the 
desire for it nor the ability to use it? She 
may be a born saleswoman, a born hat 
trimmer, a born designer of gowns, a born 
cook, a born nurse, a born scientist in 
plant life, animal life, conservation 0! 
health. Why jam her with a type of know!- 
edge she can’t acquire and so can’t apply” 

The big departmental and mail and 
chain houses, with few exceptions, are 
now closed corporations and she can’t be- 
come an owner there. Especially is this 
true in the East, where big corporations 
are pretty well locked up in men’s hands 
But in a changing world, particularly in 
the West, these things are shifting anc 
the woman equipped by training and ex- 
perience will find it possible to come into 
her own business or to create and manage 
her own firm. _ 

One point should be kept everlasting!y 
in mind. Necessities are ever in demand; 
luxuries only as the public mood shilt- 
and veers. Production and distribution ©! 
necessities involve sure jobs, good times 
or bad times. Production and distribution 
of luxuries provide sure jobs only so long 
as times are good and money plentiful 

With these things in mind let the amb'- 
tious girl or woman set out in the pursu!! 
of knowledge and understanding. Let het 
gain experience and learn how to ap)’ 
it, cherish wisdom and cultivate pol 
Character, home training, self-training— 
these are equally important. Further let 
her gain the discipline taught by hard 
knocks and not whimper. 

Finally, and I think this should be the 
guiding star of every life—let her build 
up health of body and health of mind. 

Observing these things, however high 
the ladder may extend in the business 
world, woman can yet mount to its top. 
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ie A State Goes into 
Business and Out 


ind (Continued from page 50) 
Ib- +s impossible to separate politics from 


me -tate affairs Whether they involve the 
»assing of laws or the making of farm 
































— inans. This political influence had a pro- 
7 nounced bearing on the career of Rural 
ne: Credits System in South Dakota almost 
_ from the beginning. Political henchmen 
kts obtained loans directly or indirectly. 
= Funds were placed in friendly banks with- 


out due regard to their stability. Loans 
ig were advanced to farmers with no thought 
to their character or earning ability. 

This attitude was illustrated graphi- 
cally by State Senator T. M. Bailey of 
re Sioux Falls, chairman of the Rural Cred- Th 
a its Investigating Committee, in an address e 
delivered to the Farm Mortgage Bankers’ 

sociation of America at Nashville, 
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The State Has No Choice When you buy a Comptometer you get 
mn “T ASKED the Rural Credits Commis- something more than a machine. 
a edge explain pte a of What you get is, the Comptometer—plus 
i the board’s loans were delinquent on Jan- : . ane , 
he nary 1, 1925. He said, and I quote him continuous constructive servicing which 
literally, ‘The Rural Credits board gets puts at your command, free of charge— 
¥ all the poor quality — as es a8 —Proper installation of the machine 
has no way or no right to refuse, be- ‘6 9 
cause a man is poor, to take care of his by men who “know how. , 
loan. Consequently we get all the poor —Personal surveys to determine the 
| loans and just a fair proportion of the most economical methods of routing the 
E high class ones. Consequently the large flow of work 
: mount of our delinquents come, of ; eae : 
course, from the poor class of loans, and —Personal help and advice in applying 
. ‘rom the fact that these people were heav- the Comptometer to operations such as 
« ily involyed— 2 - . ° . . 44° 
" oo ed yc = aan “a8 Sales Distribution, Billing, Cost and 
_ cdedteaness—lor the past lew years. Lheir : 
r personal property was tied up in the local other routines. 
a institutions, their crop mortgaged and it —Personal and correspondence 
" ; — impossible for the board to get instruction for your operators on short- 
any money, . . 
“ (The loes ' cut methods available with the 
‘the local bankers were in desperate 
ty st — collectors getting every dollar they Comptometer. 
. | ld pir — _ the general —And above all, a dependable source 
Polley of the board was to be as lenient 
daa of supply for permanent, temporar 
as possible with the borrower. Conse- d si - P t t . d 7 y 
_ quently there is no doubt but that they SAG ‘PCICs: OPT abet Peep: when 
: were taken advantage of in many in- Comptometer speed with accuracy. 
g stances by both the borrower and the lo- 
cal institution, But the Rural Credits loan, FELT & TARRANT Mra. Co., 1712 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 
‘S compared with other loans, is not of 
the same grade straight through.’ ” 
. Another illustration of this was con- CONTROLLED-KEY 
tained in an address made by Commis- 
‘loner McCullough before the South Da- 
ia K 1 Chamber of Commerce in January, 
t 1928: i 
d “Tt must be remembered,” he said, “and 
ict oa hi: bear out the statement ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 
e tna while the R co. ree aX 
g making a large nhac ee, If not made by Felt 8 Tarrant it’s not a Comptometer 
oe < ans to farm- ' 
on é great many bankers were in strait- Only the Comptometerhas the Controlled-key safeguard 
h vi circumstances and had a large 
38 ‘mount of frozen assets. The loans were 
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“gotiated through these banks to secure 
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ir-comfort every minute 


in Lostons new Memorial [heatre.. - 


HE Radio-Keith-Orpheum Circuit recently 

took possession of this new Cathedral of 
recreation in Boston. A beautiful building — 
dedicated to the memory of a great impre- 
sario—and destined to provide popular enter- 
tainment twice daily to crowded houses. 


When three thousand people gather together 
in one auditortum the condition of the air is 
of greater importance than the technique of 
the actors. 


Clean, refreshing atmosphere is expected now- 
a-days. It is assured at the Memorial Theatre! 
Fourteen huge Sturtevant Ventilating Fans 
circulate 480 tons of outdoor air every hour. 
In the winter it is tempered—in the summer 
it is cooled. 


It would be a pleasure to answer questions 
pertaining to modern ventilating apparatus. 


B.F.STURTEVANT CO. » Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 
Plants at: Berkeley, Cal. » Camden, N. J. + Framingham, Mass. 
Galt, Ontario » Hyde Park, Mass. » Sturtevant, Wis. 
Offices in Principal Cities 








HEATING- ehiuaaueeias AND 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 


When writing to B. F Saurrevant Co. 


please mention Nat 


Architect: Thomas W. 
Lamb, New York, N. Y. 
Heating and Ventilating 
Contractors: E. G. Wool- 
folkCo., NewYork,N.Y. 
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real estate loans and in that way raise 
funds to liquidate their frozen assets. 

“Anyone with keen business insight ey 
readily see that a banker, finding himsel{ 
ia such a dilemma, would first make the 
application for a real estate loan to an in- 
surance company whereby he would re- 
ceive a commission. If it was a good loan. 
the insurance company would accept it 
but if it was an undesirable loan, it would 
be rejected. Then a new application would 
be made out to the Rural Credits Board 
and the appraisals stretched to the limit.” 

A further flaw in state operation of 
loaning business is found in the use of 
funds of the Rural Credits System to bol- 
ster up tottering banks. That such a prac- 
tice was in vogue was openly admitted by 
Gov. William H. McMaster, now United 
States Senator, in 1921. In answer to crit- 
| icism, he said: 

“You are told that your state officials, 
| when there was a certain amount of 
| money in the banks, went to Chicago and 
borrowed still more, when possibly they 
could have used the money in banks in 
| South Dakota. The charge is true. 

“You are told that the Rural Credits 
Board kept in the banks of South Dakota 
for 10 or 12 months more than $2,000,000 
when it might have been loaned to the 
farmers of the state. The charge is true. 

3ut why? Because if last January (1921) 

there had been taken out of the banks ot 
South Dakota this money, more than 100 
banks of the state would have gone to 
ruin.” 





The System was Much Abused 


HE Rural Credits System was 

“worked” from the start in one way 
in particular that. very likely could be uti- 
lized in any state attempting such a sys- 
tem regardless of the quality of the man- 
agement. 

The prospective applicant would pur- 
chase a tract of practically worthless land 
in an isolated section of the state for a 
dollar or two an acre. He would see that 
the assessed valuation was boosted, not a 
difficult task with assessors always look- 
ing for pressure in the opposite direction. 

As the size of a Rural Credits loan was 
dependent upon the assessed valuation, 
this applicant was now in a position to de- 
mand a loan. He would get the loan and 
forget about both the loan and the land, 
permitting the Rural Credits Department 
to take it over. 

The temptation to employ Rural Cred- 
its funds for political purposes was al- 
ways at hand and they were often so used. 

South Dakota, one may be certain, 15 
| through with Rural Credits. The princi- 
ple is almost entirely without friends to- 
day, the few that it has being confined 
chiefly to those who are forced to defend 
their activities in the past. If any other 
state should ever contemplate the initia- 
| tion of a rural credits system, it’s my ad- 
| vice that a survey of South Dakota's ex- 
perience be made first. 


























“Wings of Business,” 

a book which describes 

the function of Lam- 

son Pneumatic Tubes 

in business will be 

Sent to you upon re- 
quest. 
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Have You Checked the Day’s Mileage 


in Your Organization? 


A RECENT survey, made by one of the 
representative organizations of 
America, revealed that three hours out of 
every business day were spent in carrying 
papers back and forth—from one depart- 
ment to another. Only five hours were 
spent in productive effort—the work for 
which employes received eight hours pays 
Three wasted hours! 


And, on the heels of this survey the 
company effected a saving of $100,000 
annually by keeping its employes at their 
desks working, instead of toting papers 
about the building, stopping to talk about 
last night’s exploits or the day’s problems, 
and through the elimination of those 
small, yet costly, errors that accompany 
this interruption of office routine. 


It is such savings that Lamson Pneu- 
matic Tube Systems are making in hun- 
dreds of business offices, factories, hotels 
and banks. Through the elimination of 
waste motion and effort, by whisking 
papers, documents, shipping orders, cor- 


respondence, money, records, tools and 
even small articles from one department 
to another in “split seconds”, they keep 
employes at their desks. Work is brought 
to them in an even flow so that they are 
kept uniformly busy throughout the day. 

Have you checked the day’s mileage in 
your organization? Do you know what 
the flow of papers is actually costing you? 
Are there departments in your organiza- 
tion where this flow is stopped—where 
papers stagnate? Are you paying an 
eight hour wage and receiving in return 
only five hours of productive effort? 


Let a Lamson expert answer these 
questions for you by analyzing your plant 
or office. He will gladly study your 
problems for the purpose of “‘stepping 
up” personnel production through the 
use of mechanical messengers. That is 
his job and our contribution to American 
progress. You will incur no obligation 
by calling him in. Hundreds of executives 
have profited by taking this step. 


THE LAMSON COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Offices in all Principal Cities 
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When writing to Tue Lamson Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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“I believe in plenty of light. 
It is an aid to cheerfulness and 
productivity.” 


Cae MOK 


President 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
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One-third the Nation’s Manufacturing 
is Done Under Artificial Light 


some of the time. Many parts of many factories 

must use artificial illumination all the time. 
There are winter working hours when the sun does not 
shine. There are dark days when sunlight is feeble and 
must be supplemented by electricity. There are dark 
corners and central areas far from the windows. 

The total result is that one-third the nation’s goods 
are made under artificial light. They cost less, in money 
and men, when they are made under good artificial light. 

Good lighting saves the worker’s time and strength. 
‘Instead of wasting energy trying to see, he spends all his 
energy on productive work. He works no harder than 
before, but he works faster and more accurately. Some 
plants have found that good lighting cuts production 
costs as much as 15 per cent. 

As Mr. Curtis says, plenty of light aids cheerful- 


) some factory has to use artificial illumination 


ness as well as productivity. Labor turnover is always 
and inevitably higher in a dark and gloomy plant, or a 
plant in which glare from wrong lighting causes eyestrain 
and fatigue. The well lighted plant gets a name as a good 
place to work. 

Less than half of all industrial plants have good arti- 
ficial lighting. Less than nine per cent have lighting that 
is all it should be. Every industrial executive should find 
out exactly where his lighting stands as a promoter or 
destroyer of cheerfulness and productivity. 

We have trained industrial lighting engineers in all 
parts of the country. One of them will make a survey of 
your lighting system, and make recommendations with- 
out charge. He will also arrange for a trial installation 
of better lighting in any part of your plant. Write us for 
his services, and for a free copy of the complete book— 
“Plain Facts about Factory Lighting.” 


NATIONAL LAMP WORKS of GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 


NELA PARK @ CLEVELAND 


When writing to Nationa Lamp Worxs or Generat Execraic Co. please mention Nation’s Business 














A representative of 
the firm visits the 
campus in April in 
order to size up the 
likely youngsters 


Is the College Man Worth Hiring? 


By DONALD A. LAIRD 


Director of the Colgate Psychological Laboratory, Chief of Staff of the 


HAVE heard of business men who 

took their vacations early in June to 

avoid being besieged in their offices 

by eager college graduates looking 
ior jobs. Many executives, taking the op- 
posite view, have representatives canvass 
seniors at selected colleges to pick out 
promising future employes. 

Past experience undoubtedly justifies 
each of these attitudes, but probably the 
average college man is responsible for 
neither, 

The vice president of a large utility cor- 

poration, for instance, a short time ago 
published records of his company’s ex- 
perience with college men. These records 
indicated that the college graduates ad- 
vanced more rapidly with this company 
than non-college men given the same 
chances, 
_ The serious flaw is that the attractive 
ligures were not dealing With typical col- 
lege men, but with a highly restricted 
group, 

It is this company’s policy to write to 
the deans or replacement officers of a se- 
lected group of colleges early in the year 
ind request a list of the better grade sen- 
ors. In April a representative of the firm 
spends a day or two on the campus sizing 
up the more likely fellows, rejecting some 
‘s Impossible and listing those who im- 
press him favorably. 

Later another representative of the 
“ompany interviews those the preceding 
'epresentatives selected as most likely. 

Thus the company chooses the cream of 


Personal Analysis Bureau, Chicago 


a group indicated by the college officers as 
most select. If this selection method were 
followed with applicants in their employ- 
ment offices I daresay they could obtain 
almost as good results. 

Although the published records prob- 
ably increase college attendance and make 
the graduate expect more salary than he 
will receive, the figures really show the de- 
sirability of a careful selection process 
rather than the superiority of college 
graduates. 

‘I have a standing order from the gen- 





I’m pretty sure employers are partly 
to blame for some collegians’ conceit 


eral manager of a concern that ranks sec- 
ond in size in its field for a graduate who 
has majored with me. But I am to tell him 
early in March if I will be able to supply 
the man. If I cannot, they want time to 
pick their man elsewhere before only culls 
are left. This company’s experience with 
college men has also been favorable, prin- 
cipally because it has been careful in se- 
lecting them, and not because any mys- 
terious or exceptional ability is put into 
fellows while they are in college. 

But how about the boys who are not 
placed in business through this 
selection process and who must 
use their shoe leather until late 
Fall or call upon alumni of their 
fraternities to get them jobs? 


Pick Your Man! 
HESE fellows did not im- 


press the university officers 
sufficiently to be mentioned to 
the business representatives. 
Perhaps the authorities discrim- 
inated against some of them be- 
cause of escapades—they may 
have coaxed a stray dog to chap- 
el or suggested that students 
should have some voice with the 
faculty in setting up regulations. 
More usually, however, they 
are fellows about whom the au- 
thorities have been worrying off 
and on for four years and won- 
dering if they had the mettle 
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#{ LITTLE DRAMAS IN THE LIFE OF A GREAT NEWSPAPER SYSTEM pe 


Have Traffic Fatalities 


ceased to 


™ URRY,” said mother, giving 

Homer a quarter to get an extra 
head of lettuce . . . “‘Hurry,”’ said the 
foreman to the truck driver with a 
load of express . . . And now one of 
them will never hurry again. And the 
other will lose his job, his license; and 
his peace of mind forever. 


Automobile accidents have become 
so common that some editors consider 
even a fatality worth no more space 
than the short news item above. But 
loss of life on the highways is not 
presented by the ScRIPPS-HOWARD 
Newspapers with such slighting brev- 
ity. It is presented as vital news, as a 
warning, and to focus public atten- 





NEW YORK Telegram SAN FRANCISCO... News INDIANAPOLIS . Zimes AKRON . 


NEWSPAPERS 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, Stuart S. Schuyler, DIRECTOR, 250 


tion again on one of the major men- 
aces of the day .. . traffic. 


For the SCRIPPS-HOWARD News- 
papers have been fighting traffic dan- 
gers, and trying to help solve the 
traffic problem, for many years. They 
have conducted campaigns in their 
respective cities, for traffic lights, 
safety zones, extra policemen, and 


be NEWS? 





Painted for Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
by Floyd Munson 


crossing signals. Frequent editorials 
help to impress both drivers and walk - 
ers with their responsibilities. Schools, 
clubs, and associations have been en- 
listed to help reduce the appalling 
number of traffic fatalities. 


Traffic is a killer. It is the ogre of 
our age. It imperils the life and safety 
of every citizen. And the SCRIPPS- 
HOWARD Newspapers regard traffic 
accidents as ranking among the most 
important news features of our times 
... to be given an emphasis that stops 
the unthinking, that warns the irre- 
sponsible, and that continually threat- 
ens the criminally careless driver with 
active and widespread publicity. 


. Times-Press YOUNGSTOWN Telegram KNOXVILLE News-Sentine! 


CLEVELAND . . Press WASHINGTON . . News DENVER Rocky Mt. News BIRMINGHAM .. Post FORT WORTH .. Press ELPASO .... - Post 

BALTIMORE . . Post CINCINNATI .... Post TOLEDO . . News-Bee MEMPHIS Press-Scimitae OKLAHOMA CITY News SAN DIEGO... . Sun 

PITTSBURGH . Press COVINGTON. Kentucky Post COLUMBUS . . Citizen HOUSTON . . . Press EVANSVILLE .... Press TERRE HAUTE . . Post 
— Kentucky Edition of Cincinnati Post ALBUQUERQUE . . . New Mexico State Tribune 
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He gets a job and writes home 
that he quit school to take it 


that would indicate whirlwind careers. 
Frankly, college officers are worried about 
the possibilities of many of their students. 
That is probably one reason colleges are 
steadily becoming more careful in select- 
ing students and why they are working 
them harder during the four years. 

Obviously the business man who relaxes 
his judgment and employs a college grad- 
uate merely because he is a college grad- 
uate and not because he has been carefully 
interviewed and sized up is taking chances 
of getting a man who will make him lose 
all faith in college men. There is a great 
difference in quality and type of colleges 
and a vaster difference between the sen- 
lors 1rom the same college. 

Theodore L. Smith, of the Gillette Safe- 
ty Razor Company, tells how he inter- 
viewed 200 college seniors to obtain 22 
student executives for his company. His 
percentage of acceptance was higher than 
that of many companies. 

So the moral thus far is that the college 
graduates must be selected just as any 
employes are selected and also that the 
earlier they are picked the better the 
chances of getting a plum rather than a 
lemon, 


No Miracles in College 


ENERALLY those business men who 
have had unfavorable experiences 
hiring college men are those who have 
overvalued college education and thought 
that some high-powered serum of infalli- 
bility was injected by the professors. 

Going to college probably produces no 
miraculous improvements in students. 
Yet, by and large, college graduates are a 
better-than-average performing group. 
College entrance is itself a selective fac- 
‘or and practically every college gradu- 
‘te 1s more intelligent than the country’s 
average man, 

Ut course thousands of young men of 
more than average intelligence are not in 
colleges. But a quick way to find a great 
number of such men is to go to the college 
here 50 may be interviewed in two days. 
It is speedier than waiting for them to 
“how up in the employment line. 

Boys must have better than average 
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intelligence to finish high school and be 
eligible for college. Many of those who 
start to college fall by the wayside and 
fail to graduate. It is illogical to expect 
as much from those without adequate in- 
telligence or perseverance to go through 
college as from the men who did manage 
to graduate. Yet I know of several plants 
where college men are non grata because 
of past experience with flunkers. 

A senior vice president of the holding 
company for these plants has a great loy- 
alty for his alma mater. Every student 
who flunks out before graduation knows 
he can get a job through H. B. and write 
the folks he quit school to go to work. 
Thus the company does not even get low 
type graduates but bases its opinions of 
college men on flunkers. 

Since completing college is a good prac- 
tical certification of intelligence, it is 
rather obvious that, if college men are to 
be of value to the firm they should be 
placed at work where intelligence can be 
of some utility. Their best work is not 
sorting mail—although that is an excel- 
lent way for them to spend the first week 
and become acquainted with the organiza- 
tion and personnel of the firm. 

Intelligence shortens the time it takes 
college men to learn the in’s and out’s of 
the business so, if rightly picked and ade- 
quately trained, they should progress 
more rapidly than the random best men 
picked up in the employment office or on 
the street. 

Competition has brought ideas back in 
fashion in business. Intelligence and ideas 





Perhaps they discriminated against 
him for coaxing a dog into chapel 


go hand in hand. Machines are not dis- 
placing any of those who work with their 
brains. 

The properly selected graduates from 
the right colleges will not be displaced by 
machines—that is unless they are placed 
at work below what they should do. 

College graduates have no corner on 
ideas. Many of the best idea generators 
never went to college except to receive an 
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honorary degree. As a matter of fact the 
chief idea of college seniors their last few 
months in school is to get jobs. This worry 
is a good thing—it takes an astonishing 
lot of sophomore smugness out of the 
overconfident few. 

Such conceit as remains to graduates 
when they do find work is, I am con- 
vinced, largely the fault of employers who 
overvalue the graduates and look upon 
them as oracles. 


Executive Duties Too Quick 


HE president of a concern with plants 

in the East, South, West, England and 
Australia three years ago hired one of my 
laboratory graduates. This was the first 
college graduate he had engaged for a non- 
technical. position; the idea was to de- 
velop him into a general executive capac- 
ity closely linked to the president’s office. 
Incidentally the boy is very close there 
already. 

Sensible as this young president is, he 
thought he had hired an oracle rather than 
a highly intelligent, likable, conscientious, 
sensibie fellow with a fund of general in- 
formation. 

The third week of the student’s employ- 
ment the president telephoned him one 
evening to come to his home immediately. 
The boy found the president and the sup- 
erintendent of the Australian plant on the 
veranda of the president’s home which 
overlooked the company’s original plant 
across a valley. 

The two men were engaged in a serious 
discussion of a new flood lighting 
system at the plant which was 
clearly visible three-quarters of a 
mile away. 

The president thought it was 
good advertising. The Australian 
maintained that it was not right— 
the colors were wrong and an elec- 
tric sign would have been better 
anyway. The graduate was asked 
to decide. 

Diplomacy was needed. A frank 
admission of ignorance on the 
boy’s part with the suggestion 
that he would try to find some- 
thing authoritative about it some- 
where saved the evening. 

From other similar incidents it 
was plain that the president had 
expected an oracle. Instead he 
found a fellow who would try to 
hunt up the answer. Even that is 
useful in business and about all 
that should be expected of recent 
graduates, unless they are from 
technical schools. 

The general situation must be viewed 
as it is today. There were only 45,000 
young men in colleges in 1890. Today 
there are half a million, almost as many 
going to college in one year as there were 
in the United States in 1914 who had ever 
been to college, even for one month at 
some time or other. 

A surplus of college graduates may be 
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HE first Thew, built in 1895, 

was a radical departure from 

any power shovel or crane ever built 

before. It was the first full revolving 

shovel—the first machine that could 
dig or load in any direction. 


Thew policy, founded on thisachieve- 
ment,has not relinquished leadership 
down through the years. The Thew 
Center Diive turntable that gives 
direct drive from the engine to all 
motions, the greater working ranges 
due to the improved construction of 
theboomand dipperstick,thesmooth, 
easy Operation on any job, make the 
modern Thew just as outstanding 
today as the first Thew was in 1895. 


Pe 
To investigate the latest Thew 
Lorain Machines before investing 
in a power shovel or crane is, 
therefore, simply good judgment. 


THE THEW SHOVEL COMPANY 
Lorain, Ohio 
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developing rapidly, although vast num- 
bers of graduates are headed for law, med- 
icine, dentistry or some similar profes- 
sion rather than industry. Considering 
this and the increase in the general popu- 
lation together with the emphasis on pro- 
ductive ideas which the present. buyers’ 
market has developed, I have the impres- 
sion that in reality there is a shortage o{ 
college men. ; 

From average college graduates the 
employer can reasonably expect heads 
better than those of the average man on 
the street; habits of learning and think- 
ing a bit above those men; more social 
grace, higher ambition and a wider back- 
ground of fact and impression. 

From exceptional graduates much more 
can be expected—from a small percent- 
age, less. Not more than this should be ex- 
pected except in unusual cases and the 
graduates should not be given work that 
will not come up to their picture or that 
shoots much over it. 








Stock Goes by Motor 


T is becoming increasingly apparent 
that along with the established con- 
cern of many interests to know the 

quantity of live stock coming into the 
market, a lively curiosity is developing in 
the means by which the stock is trans- 
ported. 

The information that in 1928 seventeen 
major markets received an aggregate of 
12,193,000 cattle, calves, hogs, and sheep 
in motor-truck shipments is illuminating 
in itself. But when it is understood that 
stock is regularly trucked 200 miles, and, 
on some occasions, as much as 300 miles, 
the movement raises question of more 
than local significance. 

Did this long-haul traffie wholly origi- 
nate with the availability of hard-sur- 
faced highways? In what degree, if any, 
has it been diverted from the railroads? 
What revenue does it represent when 
measured by rail rates? 

That the truck makers are alive to the 
situation is made clear in a statement by 
P. W. Seiler, president of General Motors 
Truck Company. He says: 

Every business day, on the average, saw 2 
“million-dollar truck load” of live stock go- 
ing to market last year. The money value 
of this stock hauled by truck in 1928 totaled 
more than 350 million dollars, a total ton- 
nage of some 3 billion 400 million pounds, 
or about one million truck loads. As high as 
873 truck loads were received at a single 
market in one day, and at one market 52 
per cent of the total receipts arrived by 
truck. Many stock yards have spent hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to provide 
suitable facilities to handle truck shipments. 


Bus competition bobs up readily enough 
as an explanation of the decline of the 
railroads’ passenger traffic. Mr. Seiler’s 
statement invites a similar consideration 
of the motor truck. 
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First-hand proofs of fault-free service - 


Sis ited TM 





1, 36.xears on the job! A Jenkins Bronze Globe Valve has served since 1893 in 

* boiler feed lines at the Victoria Water Works, Victoria, Texas. During this period 
the valve has been opened and closed two or three times daily. 

2. In the heating of 89 buildings! Jenkins Iron Body Stop and Check Valves keep 

* steam pressures equalized in the University of Wisconsin central heating plant—a 

plantthat heats 89 buildings, witha total of 404,406 square feet of connected radiation. 

3. 2400 times a day! A Jenkins Rapid Action Valve is operated 2400 times a working 

* day in the plant of the Maytag Co., Newton, Iowa. The valve serves in water 


lines to testing apparatus. 


Facts like these show the strength of a 
Jenkins Valve. And facts, not claims, are 
the basis of today’s valve selection. 


Facts like these—first hand evidence ot 
the way a Jenkins serves—are numerous. 
lhe three instances above are three of 
many. Using facts as a foundation for a 
forecast, it is safe to predict long trouble- 
tree valve service in buildings where 
jenkins Valves are used. Typical of such 
buildings is the new Hahnemann Hos- 








pital, in Philadelphia, where the valves 
are Jenkins from roof to basement—in 
plumbing lines, in heating lines, in fire 
lines, in the boiler room. 


Whether you use valves in your plant or 
in the product you make, let the repre- 
sentative of Jenkins Engineering Advisory 
Service cooperate with you. Feel free to 
call on these engineers for assistance in 
valve applications. 


JENKINS BROS. 


80 White Street, New York, N.Y. 
§24 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass, 


133 No. Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
646 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, Ill, 


JENKINS BROS., Limited, Montreal, Canada; London, England 


Factories, Bridgeport, Conn., Elizabeth, N.J.; 


Montreal, Canada 


Jenkins 


VALVES 


Since [864 
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~ Seattle! 


Hub of a great vacationland 


Somuch—soclose—soquickly, soeasily 
reached. Where else will you find, all 
within aday’sdriveofathriving, metro- 
politan city, attractions like these: 
PugetSound, famedinlandsea;fir-lined 
shores:charmingwoodedislands,served 
by speedy auto ferries; boating, fishing; 
coolness—62° (38-yearsummer average). 
TheOlympics, last unspoiled mountain 
wilderness; mountain streams; deep, 
blue trout-laden lakes. 








Mt. Rainier’s great snowy dome, near 
three milesin height;or Mt. Baker, both 
reached by paved highways, through 
toweringforests;glaciers,icecaves,snow 





fields—and, a step away, Alpine valleys 
strewn with myriad flowers. 

ideal vacation land. A short delightful 
drive from metropolitan comforts to 
Nature—rugged, sublime, inspiring. 
See it all this year. 


See ALL the Pacific Coast 


Come west over a northern transcontinental line. 
See Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, Portland, then south 
by rail or water to Oakland, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and San Diego. Or, come north to Seatile 
by train or steamship. Ask about trips to Alaska, 
Hawaii and the Orient. 

Low round trip excursion fares daily, May 15 to 
September 30; return limit October 31. 


attl 


C Center of the 


\e"" “CHARMED LAND 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Please mail me, FREE, yourillustrated booklet. 


















Room 105, Seattie, Washington 
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I Believe in My Work 


(Continued from page 33) 

is peculiarly in the keeping of a small group 
of men. There are, I believe, only 1,535 
full-time commercial organization secre- 
taries in the United States today. Count- 
ing men who give only part of their time 
to the work, the total is about 4,000. That 
seems small, considering the vast field 
their activities cover. 

But consider that this profession is so 
new that only 150 of these men have been 
in the work ten years or more. Before that 
we had little more than the germ of a pro- 
fession, represented by the few of us who 
were experimenting in the new field, 
learning the ropes by process of trial and 
error, and generally breaking trail. 


“Instruments of Change” 


AS I see it, the 4,000 of us are simply 
[X so many symptoms, if you like—or 
perhaps symbols—of a commercial renais- 
sance, which is already bringing forth 
good fruit. We are the instruments of that 
change; and those of us who realize this 
would not exchange our lots for any ordi- 
nary mess of pottage. 

In saying this I have no thought of 
glorifying the men in the work, but rather 
the work itself. Still, as men, they must 
measure up to the job, and they have a 
right to whatever pride they may take in 
doing that. 

A competent secretary must be a man 
of character, who respects himself and 
commands the respect of others; he must 
have an abiding faith in, and allegiance 
to, that concept of service which under- 
lies the chamber of commerce and is its 
reason for being. He must sincerely have 
and practice the belief that he himself is 
not the organization, that he is merely an 
instrument the chamber is using so that 
it may do its own work of service. He 
must make himself a good tool, shaped and 
suited to the need of the chamber; he 
must not be a mere salaried subordinate 
or a well-paid errand boy, but rather the 
peer of the men he is to work with, speak- 
ing their language, thinking their 
thoughts, sympathizing with their pur- 
poses, and capable of contributing ideas 
and initiating policies for the directors to 
consider and, if they see fit, act upon. 

Primarily he is a man who deals with 
human variables. In his executive capac- 
ity he functions as a kind of nerve and 
brain center, a clearing house, between 
the larger self of the community and the 
individual selves and interests that are its 
component parts. It is to that larger self 
of the community that he yields his first 
loyalty and obedience because he finds 
pleasure in so doing. Thus, though he may 
not grow rich, he does not work for a low 
wage. He is simply looking for payment 
in a finer kind of coin. Of course in prac- 


tice we all fall short, and deviate from 
this ideal; but such, nevertheless, is the 
philosophy of this work and the joy of it 

Since the secretary has to deal with 
human variables, his life is never a dul! 
one. He follows literally Nietzsche’s jn- 
junction to live dangerously. Every situa- 
tion is new and every new problem has to 
be finger-printed and mugged for his 
rogue’s gallery of secretarial bugbears. 

As he goes he trusts his judgment so fa: 
as it will carry him, after which he fore- 
tells the weather by sniffing the air, trusts 
his instinets and his hunches and his 
knowledge of human nature, steers by 
dead reckoning whenever his chronometer 
takes to running backward, and takes 
people imperturbably for granted when 
they insist on thinking backward. If he has 
faith as a grain of mustard seed, it car- 
ries him through. If he hasn’t, he is in the 
wrong job, and the sooner he becomes a 
good chamber of commerce member in- 
stead of a poor chamber of commerce 
secretary, the better. 

Of course, no two individual jobs in 
this field are alike. The individual job de- 
pends on the spirit and character of the 
individual chamber. Even that changes 
Boards of directors shift their personnel. 
A new administration may have different 
views from the old. A new board may lack 
administrative experience or the attitude 
of some of its members toward the secre- 
tary may be hostile. 


A Job Full of Difficulties 


HE policies of a new board may be 

such that the secretary cannot agree 
with them. Yet if he opposes these poli- 
cies he may jeopardize his position, and 
may have to maintain his self-respect at 
the cost of losing his job. Again, there are 
possible fluctuations of salary, due to 
changes of policy in changing boards, 
waves of economy, and the like—and 
many a secretary has felt the pinch of 
that. 

Often the path of least resistance is for 
the secretary to permit the officers and the 
board and the committees to put off on 
him all sorts of duties they should per- 
form themselves. If he yields, his capacity 
to serve as secretary is lessened. He must 
therefore delegate duties to others; and 
that task of delegating and directing is in 
itself sufficient to make him a busy man. 

I have already cited an instance of how 
a secretary was able to be of marked serv- 
ice to his organization. Here on the other 
hand, is a case where he met with the sort 
of defeat which is also part of the work. 

A creamery established itself in a cer- 
tain town. It expanded to a point where 
it was able to take care of all the milk 
produced by local farmers; and, that 1t 
might continue to grow and expand in a 
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HOW MUCH SAVING 
gwill these improvements mean 
| to your trucks? 


Out of a careful study of speed and load in 

relation to truck tires—Goodyear has in- 
| troduced new accuracy into tire building 
| and buying. 

Each tire, today, is better specialized for 
its particular task. The new Goodyears— 
pneumatics, cushions, super-cushions, sol- 
ids—have new toughness where toughness 





The Greatest Name in Rubber 


When buying Goopyean Truck Tires please mention Nation’s Business to the dealer 










is needed ; greater resilience where cushion- 
ing is the demand; greater resistance to heat 
for distance driving ; greater traction which 
pulls through where others sink and spin. 

Are there savings here for you? Good- 
year Truck Tire Service Station Dealers, 
by accurate recommendations, will ex- 
pertly help you decide. 


Copyright 1929, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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HEAT AS YOU LIGHT 


— Unit Heaters do with heat exactly 
the same thing that your automobile 
headlights do with light. 


As you sit behind the wheel tonight note how 
a great flood of light is projected out and down 
over a large area — but in the area where it’s 
needed. If heat were visible, you would see this 
same effect with a Modine Unit ~ heat deliv- 
ered down where it’s needed, kept down and 





Modine Unit Heater, 
Model No. 701 — 130 
Ibs. — replaces ap- 
proximately two and 
one-half tons of cast 
iron radiation. 


Wher 


widely distributed. 

Such is the remarkably efficient 
industrial heating offered by 
Modine. Modine Units suspend 
from the steamline — 10 to 14. 
ft. from floor—up out of the way. 
Offer the feature of both hori- 
zontal and vertical directional 
control of heated air. Modine 
Unit Heaters mean a saving on 
first cost and operating cost. Let 
us send you complete facts now. 


MODINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
(Heating Division) 
1710 Racine St. Racine, Wis. 
Branch offices in all large cities. 
London Office: S. G. Leach & Co., Ltd., 26-30 Artillery Lane. 


Modin 


Unit HEATER 


FOR STEAM. VAPOR. VACUUM. HOT WATER HEATING SYSTEMS 


, 
/ MopDrn 
a Produ | 

| 


i writing to Mopine Manuractrurinc Co. please mention Nation’s Business 











healthy way, it did all it could to uree 
farmers to produce more milk. 

Then the industrial development com- 
mittee of the local chamber did a strange- 
ly shortsighted and selfish thing. It nego- 
tiated with another creamery man to 
come to town and start another creamery. 
The committee did this secretly, and with- 
out informing the owner of the already 
established creamery, though he was a 
member and entitled to the support and 
loyalty of the chamber. 

The reason for this action was as old as 
human nature. Certain men on the com- 
mittee had building lots to sell; others had 
insurance to sell; some were retail mer- 
chants who wanted more customers; each 
thought he had something to gain person- 
ally if the new creamery came to town. 
Every variety of selfish, shortsighted in- 
terest entered into that move, and the 
secretary knew it. 


Committees and Front Pages 


THER considerations entered in be- 

sides. The men on the committee were 
opportunists. They liked the notion of do- 
ing the spectacular thing. 

A new industry, brought to town by 
them, would give them a chance to point 
with pride; there would be headlines in 
the newspapers; whereas, if they confined 
themselves to a sound expansion of local 
industries as a foundation for later 
growth, there would be no headlines. 

I am sorry I can’t say the secretary 
headed them off. He did what he could. 
But they brought in the new creamery, 
and soon had two languishing creameries 
instead of one good one. Then by offering 
bonuses, they brought in one superfluous 
industry after another, only to lose inter- 
est in them as soon as they had them off 
the hook and in the basket. But I haven’t 
seen any evidence of that secretary letting 
go. He still plugs right along, because 
there are other respects in which his work 
is a conspicuous suecess. 

My own experience as a secretary has 
been in many ways a singularly happy 
and fortunate one. I started my protes- 
sional life as a lawyer, and was junior 
partner of a law firm. That was in 1897, 
when the chamber of commerce idea was 
just taking shape. Chambers in that day 
were mostly organizations that indulged 
in academic discussions and passed reso- 
lutions with no teeth in them. 

Then came the Merchants’ Association 
of New York. It was founded on the prin- 
ciple that it should be possible for busi- 
ness men to organize and get things done 
that would be of service to the economic 
and social life of the community—better 
business practices being among these. 
That idea changed the whole philosophy 
and machinery of chamber of commerce 
work. 

The men who were back of the idea for 
a Merchants’ Association came to our firm 
for legal advice about incorporating. Our 
senior partner suggested that I could be 
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ADAPTATIONS 
Powers equipment is in 
general use wherever 
such work as this is done: 
Payroll and Labor Distribu- 
tion 
Material and Stores Record 
Sales and Profit Analysis 
Insurance Accounting and 
Statistics 
Public Utilities Accounting 
Census and other Vital 
Statistics 
Traffic and Transportation 
Accounting 
Chain Store Sales and In- 
ventories 
Federal, State and 
Municipal Ac- 


VElTY INVOICE... 
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pictures your organization 


A hundred ... a thousand or more in- 
voices go out correct anid then... 

Inaccurate invoicing is expensive to the 
buyer and you can’t blame an executive 
for wanting to buy from the firm that is 
the cheapest to do business with. Lost or 
disputed accounts, duplication and de- 
tailed checking of invoices from vendors 
that make too many billing mistakes are 
all annoying and add to the purchaser’s 
cost of accounting. 


The Powers Method offers a mechani- 


cal audit of the invoices sent out. You do 
not denend on a checker who may very 
easily pass over a pricing error or fail to 
find a mistake in extension. With Powers 
verification you know that every invoice is 
correct. You have saved money in the actual 
invoicing operationandestablishedarespect 
for your organization with your customers. 

Let us acquaint you with the Powers 
Invoicing story... it only starts with the 
invoicing. A local Powers representative 


will gladly call. 


REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE INC. 


Powers Accounting Machine Division 
Remington Rand Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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POWERS 
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REG U S PAT.OFF & FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 


PRINT NAMES AND WORDS AS WELL FIGURES 


When writing to Powers ACCOUNTING MacutNes D1viston of Remrncron Rano Busrness Seavice Inc. please mention Nation's Business 
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No. 5 of a series of Advertise- 
ments of American Water Works 
and Electric Company, Incorporated 

















Towns Grow... 


HEN the water mains go 
in, permanent and indestructible, 
an enduring basis is laid for 
lasting community expansion... 


In 1928 the water works pro- 
perties of American Water 
Works and Electric Company in 
scores of towns all over the coun- 
try laid down two hundred and 
fifty miles of water pipes for the 


supply of constantly growing 
communities. 


By furnishing capital for this 
steady expansion the securities of 
the American Water Works and 
Electric Company share in the 


permanent growth of our 
country. 


An Industry That Never Shuts Down 


AMERICAN WATER WORKS» LECTRIC (OMPANY 





INCORPORATED 
50 Broad Street, New York 


Ynformation about this Company, or 
any of its subsidiaries, will be furnish- 
ed on request. Write for Booklet K-7. 


© 1929 


























ting to AMERICAN 


Water Works ann Evectric Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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of assistance in starting the new organiza- 
tion, and in setting its wheels in motion. 
So I was loaned for six months. 

As the work opened up I was conscious 
of being in touch with something singu- 
larly vital and significant—something des- 
tined to grow. The further I went with the 
new work, the more fascinated I became. 
When the allotted six months were up | 
was in no mood to let go. I stayed. Thus 
I have seen this whole vast system of com- 
mercial organizations grow from that 
small beginning. 

That the growth will continue at an 
enormously accelerated rate I do not 
doubt; and so great is my faith in this 
way of correcting many of the funda- 
mental ills of human society that I believe 
our commercial organizations will pro- 
foundly change certain aspects of our civ- 
ilization within the time of many of us. 
To be associated intimately with such an 
agency of growth and practical idealism 
is reward enough for any man. 








Here’s a New Idea 
in Distribution 


NEW idea in the distribution 0:1 

A goods by wholesalers, manutac- 

turers and importers is shortly to 

be inaugurated in Chicago with the com- 
pletion of the Merchandise Mart. 

This Mart will be the world’s largest 
business building and will provide a com- 
mon meeting ground for retail buyers and 
wholesalers. The buyer will come to 3 
great central market—a year-round in- 
ternational exposition of merchandise— 
instead of the market being taken to th: 
buyer, thus effecting economies in tim 
and money for buyer and wholesaler. 

Manufacturers and buyers in this way 
will escape many of the handicaps of the 
old system of marketing through annual 
and semi-annual trade shows, it is be- 
lieved. Manufacturers will avoid the re- 
current expense of taking costly displays 
to wherever these shows may be held. 
Buyers will find their buying trips dic- 
tated by their own convenience rather 
than by arbitrary show dates. 

Another anticipated advantage will be 
the economy to the manufacturer in sell- 
ing in his own place of business rather 
than by ealling on the buyer—an econ- 
omy that likely will be reflected in lower 
prices. Too, the collection in one great 
market of an immense variety of met- 
chandise will save the retailer both time 
and money, by enabling him to do buying 
in a few hours that would ordinarily re- 
quire days to complete. 

Every convenience will be provided for 
the buyer in the Mart except a place to 
sleep. 

Restaurants, barber shop, drug store, 
branch post office, a bank, and telegraph 
offices will economize his time. These ser- 
vices will be housed on the first floor. 
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Laboratory method 
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HROUGH scientific 
analysisand the in- 
troduction of crating 
that is cut-to-size, 
Weyerhaeuser has 
astonished many manu- 
: facturers at the waste 
iz of lumber, labor, space, 


. freight— and damage 
* over this country are manufac- FR ar 
turers who look upontheir crating haphazard crating 
methodsas models of efficiency—while operations. 
these same methods are wasting thou- 




















sands of dollars a year. Waste in lumber, 





waste in excess freight charges, waste in space, waste in man- 
power, in equipment inventory, in damaged shipment claims. 


vy 5 v 


The greatest lumber producing organization in the world has 
developed a Laboratory Method of Crating Analysis and De- 
sign which is ferreting out these leaks for many manufacturers 
—and stopping them by the use of scientifically designed 
crates, made of light weight Crating Lumber, cut-to-size and 
bundled ready for immediate assembly, or nailed into sections 
as the need may be. 


If your own products are standardized it will pay you to have 
your crates analyzed by the Weyerhaeuser Laboratory Method.The 
service costs you nothing and does not obligate you in any way. 


+t 








FABRICATED WOOD PARTS 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products has now entered upon still another 
phase in the program of broadening its service to industry. By contract 
fabrication at the mills of Wood Parts for later assembly into finished 
products it makes available the savings effected through large scale 
Specialist manufacture. Your inquiry is invited. 
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THE WEYERHAEUSER 
LABORATORY METHOD 


What It Is 


Lst A qualified Weyerhaeuser representative 

calls, sizes up any opportunities there 
may be for saving you money and makes the 
necessary arrangements for a scientific labo- 
ratory study of your packing needs. 


A sample of your product is shipped 
2nd to the Weyerhaeuser Laboratory in 
Cioquet, Minn., in your present crate. 
3rd Weyerhaeuser Crating Engineers study 
: your Crate from the standpoint of any 
improvementsthatcan be made—in efficiency, 
appearance, amount of lumber consumed, 
freight saving through the use of lighter 
weight woods, less labor cost, greater ease 
or speed of assembly in the packing room. 
4th A_new crate is designed, built and 

tested in the laboratory. 
5th The most economical and efficient kind, 
. thickness and width of lumber is de- 
termined. 
6th The most efficient order of assembly of 
- the various members and sections is de- 
termined,also the correct method of nailing, 
thecorrectsize ofnails,and the best method 
of pecking the merchandise into the crate for 
safe delivery to destination. 
7th Your sample product is shipped back 
“~ tO you in the new crate—an actual 
shipping test. (Additional shipping tests are 
arranged for if necessary.) 
8th Weyerhaeuser submitsto you a detailed 
proposition for the furnishing of your 
Crates, Cut-to-size, and carried to any desired 
stage of fabrication that seems most practical 
and economical from your standpoint. 


What It Does 


The Weyerhaeuser Laboratory Method of 
crate design stops the wastes in Crating: 


1st It saves in freight bills both by scien- 

tificdesign, eliminating excess members, 
and by the application of strong light weight 
woods, 


2nd By furnishing your crates, made up in 

sections, or Cut-to-size, neatly bundled 
and ready for assembly, it frees factory floor 
spacefor profitable manufacturing operations. 


3 rd Itreduces toa minimum or eliminates 
investment in Crating equipment. 


4th It lowers overhead costs by cutting 
“‘no profit” shipping room operations 
to a minimum. 


5th It reduces “‘bad condition”’ claims—by 
proper crate design as well as by assur- 
ance that only good lumber is used. 


6th It lowers your freight bills on lumber. 
You pay no freight on waste. 
y 7 g 


ACK of the Weyerhaeuser Labo- 

ratory Method—making it of sound 
practical use to industry—are all the 
Weyerhaeuser knowledge of lumber, 
expert crating experience and all the 
Weyerhaeuser resources in fine light 
weight woods and manufacturing and 
fabricating facilities. Even if non- 
standardization of your product—and 
consequently of your crating require- 
ments—makes the use of Cut-to-Size 
Crates impractical, you will find that 
the use of-Weyerhaeuser Light Weight 
Crating Lumber brings decided econ- 
omies. We shall be glad to study your 
requirements by the Labora- 
tory Method and make recom- 
mendations. 








——hh+ 
A Crating Division 
WEYERHAEUSER 
SALES COMPANY 


208 South La Salle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


When writing to Weveruacuser Sates Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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100%. 


Every step in the production of Reading 5-Point Pipe — from 
ore to finished product — is under the direct control of the 
Reading Iron Company. This is your guarantee of uniform, 
unvarying quality in Reading Pipe. 


And every step of the puddling process—the time-tested 
method of making Genuine Puddled Wrought lron— is faith- 
tully followed in the Reading Iron puddle mills. This assures 
you that Reading 5-Point Pipe — made of Genuine Puddled 
Wrought lron—is the same pipe that has served the Nation 
so long and so dependably. 


The results of this 100% control are proved resistance to 
corrosion—proved immunity to strain and vibration—proved 


ability to thread better, weld more soundly and to hold coat- 


ings permanently. For such ’5-Point” protection from pipe 
troubles, insist on Reading Genuine Puddled Wrought Iron 
Pipe, identified by the Reading name, date of manufacture and 
cut-in spiral knurl mark. 


READING IRON COMPANY, Reading, Pennsylvania 


Atlanta + Baltimore - Cleveland - NewYork ~- Philadelphia 
Boston - Cincinnati - St.Louis - Chicago - New Orleans 
Buffalo - Houston + Tulsa - Seattle - San Francisco 
Detroit - Pittsburgh - Ft.Worth — Los Angeles 
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GENUINE PUDDLED WROUGHT IRON 


EADING- PIP 


DIAMETERS FROM ¥% INCH TO 20 INCHES 
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When writing to Reaptnc Iron Company please mention Nation’s Business 














Walter L. Greene 
working in his 
industrial studio 





Painting the Romance of Industry 


An artist who finds inspiration in utilitarian things 

















{\VERYBODY realizes the prom- two years at Paris, studying 
ndustry holds out to execu- and exhibiting landscape 

es, engineers, salesmen and _ work at the Paris Salon. 

‘her artisans in the more pro- On his return home he b 

ts but Walter L. Greene, fresh came fascinated with the 
aris salons, was one of the possibilities of industrial art. 

ize that it also offered a fu- His pictures first appeared 

he artists. as covers to commercial bul- 

\. a result of this vision and his abil- letins and pamphlets. Then 
1, on canvas the rugged beauty he did 12 subjects for the 
stations, electric locomotives General Electric Company 
-mission towers, this year’s calendar of 1925 with such 

the Charles A. Coffin Founda- enthusiasm and success that 
gone to Mr. 


e- 


rds are be- 

ed annually to Gen- 
tric Company 
mploves who contribute 
ward efficiency or prog- 
the electrical art. 
Greene has been staff 
‘ist for the company 
eral years and his 
is in the company 


) 


Scenes such as power stations and 
liners taking coal become pictur- 


I 1¢ was } ) } J r 
: orn in New esque under Walter Greene’s brush 


ersey but finished his 
cation in Boston where 

ie studied in the Massa- 
usetts Normal Art 
| and various even- 
ng hile classes and exhib- 
at the Boston Art 
“ind. Later his paintings 
ere shown at the old So- 
ety of American Ar- 
‘tional Academy 
‘ign, and the Penn- 
Academy of 


each company calendar since has 
consisted almost entirely of his 
work. 

One of his earliest pictures, the 
battleship New Mezico, hangs in 
the office of the Secretary of the 
Navy in Washington. He has also 
produced realistic pictures of steam 
locomotives for the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad. 

He has succeeded quite com- 
pletely in confounding those pur- 
ists who maintain that man’s crea- 
tions despoil the scenery. 


After 


vent } 


several years he 
road and remained 
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With 


to the Nation’s Needs 


wift & Company keeps in touch with the changing de- 
mands of all parts of the country. 
grams are sent and received in a single day by the Chicago 
General Office. 


Marketing Swift’s products keeps a huge organization 
working at a telegraphic tempo. 


The retai 
and Bacon is 


plied by Swift & Company at the right time with the right 
amount of the right kind of meat. 

It is a problem! And the story of how it is solved makes 
interesting readingin theSwift& Company 1929 Year Book. 


You will find 
in this book. 
a free copy. 
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a telesraphic ear 


More than 7000 tele- 











I store where you buy Swift’s Premium Hams 
only one of the thousands that must be sup- 


much of interest and value to you 
Please mail the coupon below for 


Swift & Company 


Swift & Company, 
4204 Packers Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 








Please mail me free a copy of Swift & Company’s 1929 Year Book 
Name 
Address 
City State 





1929 YEAR BOOK 


417-A 











Home-Study 


Business Training 


Your opportunity will 
preparation. 


OHigher A 


Prepare now and reap the rewards of 
early success. Free 64-Page Books T ll i 
NOW for book you want, or aaa 


name, present position and ad 


Eat and Be Well! 


A condensed set of health rules—many of which may 

be easily followed right in your own home,or while trav- 
eling. You will find in this little book a wealth of informa- 
tion about food elements and their relation to physical 
welfare. 


CONTROL YOUR WEIGHT WITHOUT DRUGS 
OR TIRESOME EXERCISES 


never be bigger than your 


mail coupon with your 
dress in margin today. 





se 
O Modern Salesmanship 
OTraffic Management 
O Railway Station 
anagement 
OLaw: Degree of LL.B. 
OCommercial Law 
Ind rial M 


oO B Corre p 
OCredit and Collection 


d Effective weight control diets, acid and bland 


A diets, laxative and blood-building diets, and 


Correspondence FA dicts used in the correction of various 
O Modern Foremanship : chronic maladies. 
O Per. 1M e 





The book is for FREE circulation. Not 






a mail order advertisement. Name 


OEx B. pi 
pert Bookkeeping and address on card will bring it 


oc, P. A. Coaching 





OBanking and Finance 
OTelegraphy 
OBusiness M anagement 


LaSalle Extension Univ 


OB English | a Be ' without cost or obligation. 
OCommereiat Spanish i 

Effective Speaking Health Extension Bureau 
OStenotypy—Stenography | : ~ 434 Good Health Bidg., Battle Creek, Michigan 


ersity, Dept 5374-R Chicago 
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BOND salesman recently tried an 
argument on me that I had no 
heard before. He said I ough 

to buy bonds because today it is possible 
to buy a better automobile for each do!- 
lar spent, and a better suit of clothes for 
$22.50 and a better pair of shoes for $4 
than at any time in many years. 

In other words, he insisted, the tren 
of buying power of the dollar is upward 
and if you buy a bond now the dollars 
you will get back when it comes due in 
20 years or so will be better dollars than 
the ones you paid for the bond in the 
beginning. 


URING several recent breaks in the 
D stock market you may have noted 
that high-priced stocks paying only a 
small dividend, or no dividend at all, have 
often behaved better than those paying a 
fairly good yield and at a price level noi 
requiring large amounts of capital. That 
is to say, you found just the opposite 
condition from what you might reason- 
ably have expected. 

The presumption would be that when 
stock prices are headed downward, the 
first ones to be sold would be those that 
cost the most to carry. And it is indeed 
true that there is a tendency for specu- 
lators to sell their best stocks first and 
keep their poorest ones—because the best 
grade of stocks probably show a profit 
while the others show a loss. 

Undoubtedly, the high-priced, low- 
yield stocks would invariably be sold first 
if they were carried only by persons 01 
modest means and on margin accounts 
with brokers. 

But the explanation of the fact that 
such stocks, of the type of General Elec- 
tric and yielding perhaps only two per 
cent, hold up well under selling pressure 
is that they are owned largely by wealthy 
people who don’t care a hang about 1m- 
mediate return on their money and can t 
be forced to sell by temporary market 
difficulties. High-priced stocks can’t eas- 
ily be dislodged, because they are in finan- 
cially strong hands. 

Many people of great wealth actually 
seek out good stocks that pay no divi- 
dend, and seem unlikely to pay much 
dividend, and use them for permanent 
investment. They prefer to have their 
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undivided surplus of a big 
, the increased value of the 
vock, tather than in dividends—for the 
“onie reason that they don’t need the 
* away and don’t like to pay 
irge dividends. 


profit in the 
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company, OF 2 
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money Mgh 
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ECAUSE of the tendency for the 
higher-priced stocks to find their way 
hands, they are usually the 
all investors. Ten shares of 


into strong 


safest for sm : | sha 
a stock selling at $200 1s ordinarily far 
ore conservative than 100 shares of a 
‘ock selling at $20. But amateurs like 





iy-priced stocks, even though they are 
more dangerous. 
“True, most high-priced stocks were 
iny-priced in the beginning. But they 
rere low-priced then because they hadn’t 
vet heeome seasoned and only a person 
rifted at foretelling the future could have 
invariably picked the good from the bad. 
Ordinarily, a stock is low-priced because 
its earnings are low and its future uncer- 
tain, Amateur speculators say: 

“Well, I like a stock so low-priced that 
even if it goes to nothing I can’t lose 
much.” 

But far more money is dropped on 

cks selling at less than $10 than on 


1 


those which have soared above $300. 


TEVER, says the head of a financial 


LN house, has the public been so eager 
for new stock issues in reorganized com- 
nies having poor earning records. In- 
Imost prefer to buy into a com- 

pany with a poor record rather than into 


ne with a better record. 
The explanation is that nearly every- 
body knows somebody else who has made 
much money by buying a stock “on the 
ground floor.” When they see stock for 
le ina company with a past none too 
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They Make Any 
Portable Machine 
A Better Machine 


HERE are four more or less distinct 
Hs tvpes of built-up metal wheels in com- 

mon use. The French & Hecht type 
lends certain advantages to any machine on 
which it is used. Thus Nichols & Shepard 
and other large users of wheels equip their 
implements with French & Hecht Wheels. 

In French & Hecht construction the meth- 
od of fastening the spokes to hub and tire is 
a highly developed process that assures a far 
stronger wheel. French & Hecht wheels are 
actually about 35% stronger than other 
wheels of comparable weight. 


good and with promises of better things Each spoke is French & Hecht wheels make transporta- 

head they think 4 - : i ° : . 

eral ers i a t be their oppor- eg agg Senn me ™ tion easier and safer. They withstand the 

nity tu go and do likewise. shoulder on Sins aint continuous strain of road shocks and jolts and 
ee ’ side and a head on : ye os ‘ 
NEW YORK shopkeeper keeps tab the inside, similar to a assasce ay permanently tight and rigid. In addi- 

‘1 on impending weddings and after the a boiler rivet. tion to these advantages there is the assur- 


ioheymoons are over goes to the little 
ove nests to buy up duplicate wedding 


presents 


The outer end 
expanded in the tire rege 
ae ; with a shoulder on anically correct for every application. 
at his own price. the inside and is riv- 
eted on the outside. 
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ance that French & Hecht wheels are mech- 


So efficient are French & Hecht manufac- 


Pp ITATO growers’ associations are wor- There can be no turing facilities that a distinct saving in cost 


not 


the fact tha 


ned about the widespread idea that ag eh Ps! pote of wheels can be effected in most instances 


Joes cre lattening—this coupled with | beeause the essen- for manufacturers of any wheeled equipment. 
iat the slender silhouette is now tial features of con- The -vast engineering experience and facili- 


‘tylish, struction are exclu- 


Wx tice ‘ Hecht. 
a ‘is said that health columns in 

oon’ Gully papers, and diet columns, 
sesh substitutes for meat, are an- 
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“eying to the meat packers. 


pe FESSOR of sociology recently 
~& conte d to me that he would like to 
' What it is about human nature 
it possible for a New York 
nai st : wear a silk hat to his of- 
Reba . 8, whereas in Chicago such 
re would only make him feel un- 

¢ and ridiculous. 
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sively French & ties of this organization are always available 


to manufacturers. Write. 


FRENCH & HECHT, Inc. 


Wheel Builders Since 1888 
DAVENPORT, IOWA SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


FRENCH & HECHT 


STEEL WHEELS 


When writing to Frencn & Hecurt, Inc. please mention Nation’s Business 
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THAT WINS Hurry: Hurry! 


By ADELAIDE KEZI 


AWARDS | 








The Equitable Trust Building chosen—by 
famous architects as the outstanding build- 
ing achievement in New York for 1928— 
is equipped throughout with Circle A 





In this short essay a young girl describes 
her first impressions of her first job. We 
are printing it, not alone because we think 
someone may find a moral in it, but be- 
cause we feel that it is interesting and re- 
freshing.—The Editor. 


HE hurry of it! Hurry to get up 

this first morning, hurry to catch 

the street car, hurry that you may 
breakfast at the shop, hurry to the work- 
room. 

Everything is noise; the huge power is 
started and all is started, even something 
in you starts though you’re standing still. 

The noise of it; scissors clicking, ma- 
chines whirring, bells ringing, irons thud- 
ding. Arms move up and down, throwing 
the finished piece and grabbing another. 
You stare at all this and wonder what 
your job will be. Will you become citizen 
of this vast city of speed? You look be- 
hind you. Can you imagine it? 

You have come right up from the cen- 
ter of the shop, the little cement hill you 
climbed led you to the city of speed and 
you are in the midst and pit of a hurry- 
ing, deafening city. But the hill has a pur- 
pose; all aisles lead to it, right then and 
there you called it “Rome.” 

The aisles are like streets and the work- 
ers like inhabitants. Where is your street ? 
Where is your number? The guide takes 
you to the foreman, and he gives you the 
key to your house, in the form of a pair of 
scissors. He is your landlord and all he 
demands for rent is good quick work. You 
are placed at a table just right for your 


ing; the city of friends and—you know no 
one. 

You look above. Why it’s a pleasant 
place; the sun shines through the ceiling! 
The skylight gives you light and a breath 
of air. Who said factories were dark, 
dreary dungeons? This has a roof 0} 
frosted glass and is like a hothouse. No 
fragrance and serenity but instead the 
odor of steaming irons on thick wool, the 
agitation of a rushing factory. 


People Rushing for Life 


OU look at it amazed. Are the work- 

ers real people? Why not? If reality is 
not here, where is it? It’s not grim reality, 
it’s pleasant. Exhilarating—real people, 
working, hurrying, rushing, for—life 
Reality in its strength, reality in its help- 
lessness. You, cutting pockets in trousers, 
who wanted to write novels. You cut 
pockets in trousers and you may hope to 
write novels, of people, real, vibrant, 
determined. 

Whee! the noon whistle blows and all is 
stopped. Stopped as if suddenly dead. The 
machines stop, the bellowing noise stops, 
but the hurry is still there. All roads lea‘ 
to Rome, all aisles lead to the little sub- 
way and you file in line toward the caie- 
teria. Rows of wooden tables. 

You think of—but you are hurried 
along ina line of hungry workers and you 
find yourself taking pretzels. 

You eat your pretzels like caviar. Gee! 
but they’re good! You’d work here just 
for the pretzels. 





ye ol height of five feet. Soon it is over and you must go back to uf 
Th ae L; . ; the city of speed. How dead it sounds as 
—fov 20 oplondid vas dee wockomakig | __Thet@15Speed Everywhere [ROCs cocina ated st fa 
: “er p you see everyone in his stree oe 
and appearance of the Circle A Partitions OUR landlord brings you a batch of _ so restless. 
that they too were judged the finestfor 1928, work, it is a pile of trouser legs and Zip! boom! and the noises start, the " 
Nothing can surpass the rich dignity of | You must notch the slit in the pockets with power seems injected right into the hands re 
these panelled walls of polished wood. | Sharp, quick snips of your scissors. You of the workers, and all is started. Even “ 
Sectional and movable, they allow new | finish the first pair, fold it, and begin an- you fall in step. 
office layouts almost overnight. (Many of | other. How slow you are! The two girls Snip, snip—go your scissors. You hurry 
the largestindustrialconcernsinthecoun- | 2¢Toss from you are so fast that you look Snip, snip, snip, and soon you are through d 
try use Circle A Partitions for their | like the prize example of slow motion. with your first batch. You proudly bring " 
offices.) Some of the industrial users are: You try to go faster. Look! be careful! it on a table, walk to a booth and ask the h 
Pratt-Whitney, Westinghouse, Timken, | Why you have the trouser upside down! _ girl for more work. 
Bell Telephone, Warner Gear, General | The foreman comes over and tells you to She tells you that you may be tired. The : 
Electric, etc. Write for details. go slowly. You need not fear for the day’s humaneness of it! You may come to the e 
CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION | W2ge8 because beginners are paid by the booth tomorrow morning and get all the 
658 South 25th Street, Newcastle, Indiana hour and not by the piece. work you want. You get your purse, smile 
esti scl wine, You look around again. Such a big fac- at everyone you can and walk toward the 
475 Fifth Ave., New York tory! Even if a giant tried to illustrate its little subway. As you go down you turn 
expanse by stretching his long arms and your head and leave the city speeding - 
a IRC LIE A saying “so big,” his illustration would be But tomorrow! Then you'll be there 
a small; long, wide, you cannot discern You are in a hurry for tomorrow, yo" 


PARTITION 


Sectional-..D lovable 





When writing please mention Nation’s Business 





workers at the other end. Everybody hur- 
rying, everybody yelling above the noise 
of the machines; the city of speed and 
you are slow. Everybody laughing, talk- 


hurry home, you hurry supper, you hurry 

3 . . - t 
sleep. You want it again, soon, you wal 
it tomorrow; the noise of it, the hurry ol 
it! 
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Tunein...on each department 
of your business every morning 


Elliott-Fisher Accounting- Writing Equipment gives 
you complete control by placing the essential figure 
facts in front of you before they become ancient history. 


This method gives you the vital facts 
and figures every morning at nine 


pss the general who is directing his army, the suc- 
cessful executive must keep in touch with every 
unit of his organization every day. 


And the kind of reports that enable him to reach 
his objective consist of cold figures—brought right up 
to the minute. “Everything’s fine,” may sound encour- 
aging from a department head, but your decisions 
reflect a much truer picture when you act on concrete 
evidence: “Shipments 1525”; “sales $21,350”; “cash 
in banks, $49,780”... and so on. 


With Elliott-Fisher you get these vital figures every 
day... from every department of your business. Not 
a month old or a week old, but posted up to the very 
hour when business closes for the day. The next 
morning a summary is placed on your desk showing 
exactly what was accomplished the day before. 


Elliott-Fisher 


Flat Surface Accounting-Writing Machines 


GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the World’s Business” 


Without adding a man to your payroll, or in any way 
confusing your present plan, Elliott-Fisher machines 
consolidate your accounting methods into a single, 
unified plan. Hundreds of business firms that are dis- 
tinguished by their efficient management, use Elliott- 
Fisher. 


We'd like to tell you more about the part that Elliott- 
Fisher plays in their success. Use the coupon below 
and we shall be glad to send 
you full information. If you 
wish, our representative 
will call. 


















General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 
control of my business. 


Name 





Address 











When writing to Generar Orrice Equipment Corporation please mention Nation's Business 








costly hand operations 








A MACHINE CAN DOIT 


a 


Your payroll dollar brings you less return than 
any other dollar you spend in your business... 
When you discount time and material wasted 
alone, through slow, inefficient hand operations, 
the efficiency of your payroll dollar is alarm- 
ingly low. 

Special Production Machines, Inc., has helped 
a number of manufacturers rescue lost profits 
from their payroll by designing and building 
speedy, efficient, special machines, to replace 
slow hand operations. In other plants, we have 
cut payroll costs and speeded 
production by re-designing and 
improving semi-automatic ma- 


chinery to make it completely 


Noe cial 
PRODUCTION MACHINES 


A Division of PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION , LIMITED 


automatic. In some plants, a little improvement 
on existing machinery has resulted in speedier 
production, less spoilage and greater all ‘round 
efficiency. In the last six months alone our work 
has saved thousands of dollars in some of the 
largest and best known plants in practically 
every industry. 

We are organized to help you solve produc- 
tion problems of any character . . . A booklet 
describing the services of Special Production 
Machines, how it operates and how it is serving 
manufacturers, will be sent on 
request . . . Special Production 
Machines, Inc., Norfolk Downs, 


Massachusetts. 


For over thirty-five years Pneumatic Scale Corporation, Limited, has manufactured auto- 
matic Labor-saving machinery for many of the world’s largest producers of merchandise. 


When writing 


to Specta, Propucrion Macutnes, Inc. please mention Nation’s Business 
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Y proclamation of the National 

Poultry Council “National Egg 

Week” is to be observed from 

May 1 to May 7. The poultry 

nd ege trade, retail dealers, and the al- 

lied industries, the Council declares, are 

uniting to pay “this great national trib- 

to the American hen and her wonder- 
ful food product.” 

Belated as this recognition may seem, 
it should not fail to bestow credit where 
edit is due. Conservative and radical, 
the Plymouth Rock and the Rhode Is- 
land Red should receive the full citation 
for service. The publicity does not ‘say 
whether the hens will be laid off during 
the celebration, or whether they will re- 
ceive the “tribute” on the job. Like as not, 
they will prefer to deliver the goods. 

No matter. It is easy to come at the 
spirit of the thing in slogans as strictly 
fresh as “Eggs for health” and “Eggs start 
the day right.” What part of the popula- 
tion is not egg conscious is now in way to 





He Aro, 
Lat 


ed on to a better appreciation of the 
‘Sunshine in sealed packages,” as the 
Council so brightly phrases this albumin- 
Jus virtue, Well, we feel sure we are regu- 
hg acknowledging the useful citizen- 
“up of the hen when we speak of other 
\p-and-doing Americans as good eggs. 


| why telephone communication 
tas not been made a convenience of 
ulway tray el is not. quite clear. One rea- 
ay nh ye. in the statement of O. H. 
~uGwell, former radio commissioner, that 
r, nails telephone service from the 
~“nlury’ or the ‘Broadway’ would not 
hy.” This judgment he had related to his 
‘ssertion that, 


In Germany anc 


trair 1 Russia passengers on fast 


sta in sitiseaiee and converse with per- 
iat te or those they have left 
“ va eler from Berlin to Hamburg, 

meee, Can Maintain telephone com- 


munication with offices or homes in either 
city while he speeds along at sixty miles an 
hour. 

And as for radio, 


on some of the fast Canadian trains each 
chair in the club car is equipped with head 
sets for listening to broadcasting. Each pas- 
senger may therefore listen in at will with- 
out disturbance to other passengers. Any 
one who has traveled on one of these trains 
can testify to the relief from the tedium of 
the journey, such as radio affords. 

Perhaps the greatest public service is 
indicated in his suggestion for relieving 
“the dreary isolation of the average rail- 
road station,” a boon that could be 
granted with installing 
loud speakers operated over the railroad’s 
own telegraph lines without disturbing tele- 
graph service in any way. This would be 
“wire broadcasting”—not wireless. The rail- 
road would control its own programs, and, 
along with musical features, could interpo- 
late valuable public-relations messages, in- 
formation for shippers and the public, and 
agricultural matter. 


This proposal has all the earmarks of 
a public benefit. One thing sure, static 
could be depended on to garble the free 
information with all the ingenious gusto 
of the old-time train announcers. 


LD pathy sees “a new outlet and en- 
larged opportunity for many manu- 
facturers of Denver and the state” in the 
new distribution plant which Montgom- 
ery Ward & Company has established in 
Colorado’s capital city. To quote from a 
statement by the local chamber of com- 
merce, “it strikingly illustrates how estab- 
lishment in the city of distribution agen- 
cies and branches for national concerns 
may serve the advancement of local man- 
ufacturing.” 


(olan in assorted voltages is now 
on tap at the Pittsfield laboratory of 
the General Electric Company. And there 
a modern Jove, F. W. Peek, has forged 
thunderbolts of 5,000,000 volts, more than 
a third again as high as previous electrical 
discharges. 

True, Nature puts on a bigger show, 
making nothing of 100,000,000 volts in a 
few millionths of a second. By comparison 
Mr. Peek’s epochal flash seems like the 
feeble phut of a wet firecracker. 


The worth of his production is in the 
fact that “mastery of lightning problems 
has been removed from the realm of the 
medicine man,” and “while there is still 
much to learn, lightning may be said to 
be now at least on an engineering basis, 








since it is expressed numerically in volts 
and amperes.” 

That is progress of a sort, of course, 
and yet, this kind of mastery indicates a 
delicate equilibrium of forces. Any at- 
tempt to put a leash on lightning some- 
how suggests the triumph of the hunter 
who returned to camp with a bear—the 
bear being sporting enough to let the 
hunter set the pace. 


HE cynic who remarked that the chief 

by-product of American business is 
the issuance of more stock could be con- 
founded with the Ford Motor Company’s 
receipts of $16,774,672 in 1928 from the 
sale of by-products—a gain of $3,758,132 
over 1927. 

Nothing was thrown away at the Ford 
plants. Everything that could not be used 
in making motor cars was sold or applied 
to the manufacture of marketable prod- 
ucts. The savings ranged from platinum 
to floor sweepings. 

In the order of value, the by-products 
sold in 1928 were: coke, scrap, coal, glass, 
motor benzol, cement, ammonium sul- 
phate, gas, charcoal, wood distillates, slag, 
lumber, and pig iron. 

Officers of the company have pointed 
out that the careful attention given to the 
disposition of the Ford by-products, and 
their prompt utilization for the develop- 
ment of commodities having the greatest 
market value are important factors in the 
economical production of the Ford auto- 
mobile. That policy is characteristic and 
it has become generally appreciated. 

It seems worth while to add a judg- 
ment written several years ago. “The bus- 
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MY out payroll dollar brings you less return than 
any other dollar you spend in your business... 
When you discount time and material wasted 
alone, through slow, inefficient hand operations, 
the efficiency of your payroll dollar is alarm- 
ingly low. 

Special Production Machines, Inc., has helped 
a number of manufacturers rescue lost profits 
from their payroll by designing and building 
speedy, efficient, special machines, to replace 
slow hand operations. In other plants, we have 
cut payroll costs and speeded 
production by re-designing and 


improving semi-automatic ma- 
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your payroll 





automatic. In some plants, a little improvement 
on existing machinery has resulted in speedier 
production, less spoilage and greater all ’round 
efficiency. In the last six months alone our work 
has saved thousands of dollars in some of the 
largest and best known plants in practically 
every industry. 

We are organized to help you solve produc- 
tion problems of any character . . . A booklet 
describing the services of Special Production 
Machines, how it operates and how it is serving 

manufacturers, will be sent on 
request . .. Special Production 


Machines, Inc., Norfolk Downs, 
chinery to make it completely f eC fi / Massachusetts. 


PRODUCTION MACHINES 


A Division of PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION, LIMITED 


For over thirty-five years Pneumatic Scale Corporation, Limited, has manufactured auto- 
matic labor-saving machinery for many of the world’s largest producers of merchandise. 


When writing to Specta. Propucrion Macurines, Inc. please mentica Nation’s Business 
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Y proclamation of the National 

Poultry Council “National Egg 

Week” is to be observed from 

May 1 to May 7. The poultry 

nd egg trade, retail dealers, and the al- 

lied industries, the Council declares, are 

to pay “this great national trib- 

to the American hen and her wonder- 
ful food product.” 

Belated as this recognition may seem, 
it should not fail to bestow credit where 
credit is due. Conservative and radical, 
the Plymouth Rock and the Rhode Is- 
land Red should receive the full citation 
ior service. The publicity does not ‘say 
whether the hens will be laid off during 
the celebration, or whether they will re- 
ceive the “tribute” on the job. Like as not, 
they will prefer to deliver the goods. 

No matter. It is easy to come at the 
spirit of the thing in slogans as strictly 
fresh as “Eggs for health” and “Eggs start 
the day rignt.” What part of the popula- 
tion is not egg conscious is now in way to 
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ve egged on to a better appreciation of the 
‘sunshine in sealed packages,” as the 
Couneil so brightly phrases this albumin- 
wus virtue. Well, we feel sure we are regu- 
harly acknowledging the useful citizen- 
‘up of the hen when we speak of other 
\)-and-doing Americans as good eggs. 


UST why telephone communication 
as not been made a convenience of 
“lay travel is not. quite clear. One rea- 
‘On Is offered in the statement of O. H. 
: dwell, former radio commissioner, that 
‘e are told telephone service from the 
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pay. T his judgment he had related to his 
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munication with offices or homes in either 
city while he speeds along at sixty miles an 
hour, 

And as for radio, 


on some of the fast Canadian trains each 
chair in the club car is equipped with head 
sets for listening to broadcasting. Each pas- 
senger may therefore listen in at will with- 
out disturbance to other passengers. Any 
one who has traveled on one of these trains 
can testify to the relief from the tedium of 
the journey, such as radio affords. 

Perhaps the greatest public service is 
indicated in his suggestion for relieving 
“the dreary isolation of the average rail- 
road station,” a boon that could be 
granted with installing 


loud speakers operated over the railroad’s 
own telegraph lines without disturbing tele- 
graph service in any way. This would be 
“wire broadcasting”—not wireless. The rail- 
road would control its own programs, and, 
along with musical features, could interpo- 
late valuable public-relations messages, in- 
formation for shippers and the public, and 
agricultural matter. 


This proposal has all the earmarks of 
a public benefit. One thing sure, static 
could be depended on to garble the free 
information with all the ingenious gusto 
of the old-time train announcers. 


ENVER sees “a new outlet and en- 
larged opportunity for many manu- 
facturers of Denver and the state” in the 
new distribution plant which Montgom- 
ery Ward & Company has established in 
Colorado’s capital city. To quote from a 
statement by the local chamber of com- 
merce, “it strikingly illustrates how estab- 
lishment in the city of distribution agen- 
cies and branches for national concerns 
may serve the advancement of local man- 
ufacturing.” 


shoeing in assorted voltages is now 

on tap at the Pittsfield laboratory of 
the General Electric Company. And there 
a modern Jove, F. W. Peek, has forged 
thunderbolts of 5,000,000 volts, more than 
a third again as high as previous electrical 
discharges. 

True, Nature puts on a bigger show, 
making nothing of 100,000,000 volts in a 
few millionths of a second. By comparison 
Mr. Peek’s epochal flash seems like the 
feeble phut of a wet firecracker. 


The worth of his production is in the 
fact that “mastery of lightning problems 
has been removed from the realm of the 
medicine man,” and “while there is still 
much to learn, lightning may be said to 
be now at least on an engineering basis, 








since it is expressed numerically in volts 
and amperes.” 

That is progress of a sort, of course, 
and yet, this kind of mastery indicates a 
delicate equilibrium of forces. Any at- 
tempt to put a leash on lightning some- 
how suggests the triumph of the hunter 
who returned to camp with a bear—the 
bear being sporting enough to let the 
hunter set the pace. 


HE cynic who remarked that the chief 

by-product of American business is 
the issuance of more stock could be con- 
founded with the Ford Motor Company’s 
receipts of $16,774,672 in 1928 from the 
sale of by-products—a gain of $3,758,132 
over 1927. 

Nothing was thrown away at the Ford 
plants. Everything that could not be used 
in making motor cars was sold or applied 
to the manufacture of marketable prod- 
ucts. The savings ranged from platinum 
to floor sweepings. 

In the order of value, the by-products 
sold in 1928 were: coke, scrap, coal, glass, 
motor benzol, cement, ammonium sul- 
phate, gas, charcoal, wood distillates, slag, 
lumber, and pig iron. 

Officers of the company have pointed 
out that the careful attention given to the 
disposition of the Ford by-products, and 
their prompt utilization for the develop- 
ment of commodities having the greatest 
market value are important factors in the 
economical production of the Ford auto- 
mobile. That policy is characteristic and 
it has become generally appreciated. 

It seems worth while to add a judg- 
ment written several years ago. “The bus- 
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So successful in his home 
he installed them in hts theatres 
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Johnson Oil Burners save 52% in fuel costs! 


The above letter reveals an almost 
unbelievable saving. But this reduction 
of 52% in fuel costs is not an isolated 
case. Similar performances are being 
made every day by Johnson Oil Burners. 


That is why Johnson oil burning 
equipment is used wherever efficiency 
and comfort are paramount. In homes, 
large buildings, factories and industrial 
plants from coast to coast, Johnson Oil 
Burners are performing a dependable, 
economical, trouble-free service. 


There is a size and type for every heat- 
ing and power purpose. And each pro- 
duct is fully guaranteed—the result of 


s 





One of many letters 
praising the depend- 
abilityandefficiency 
of JohnsonOil Burn- 
ing Equipment. 


more than 23 years’ experience in the 
exclusive manufacture of oil burning 
equipment. 


Install now—pay later 

Time payments make it easy to pur- 
chase Johnson oil burning equipment. 
In your home, for example, you can in- 
stall the Johnson Automatic Oil Burner 
now for a down payment as low as $75 
and you need pay nothing more until 
October. 


May we send you further details? Please 
state if information is desired for home, 
apartment, hotel, public building, factory or 
industrial plant. 





LISTED AS STANDARD BY THE UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES 


AUTOMATIC 








S. T. Johnson Co., Dept. 529-D 






UNIFORM HEAT 





Please send me information on 


940 Arlington, Oakland, Calif. Eon Johnson Oil Burners for use in 








State size and type of building or industry) 


a 


City - 


Ee et 





- 





MAKERS OF OIL BURNING EQUIPMENT FOR MORE THAN 23 YEARS 





When writing to 8. T. Jounson Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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iness is enormously successful so that the 
results are startling, but Mr. Ford’s eye.; 
departure lies in the fact that he has ciy. 
en the enterprise the benefit of its ow, 
motive power.” 
| Seathanis litigation is costing America) 
industry much too much, and the }uy- 
den should be lightened, thinks Dr. Hay- 
rison E. Howe, of Washington. For me.ns 
he proposes an unofficial patent court. 
He believes that “we know nothing which 
can so sap the resources of a company as 
to engage in serious patent litigation.” 
and that “not only are great financial re- 
sources necessary, but the thought of th: 
executives is diverted from other things. 
and quite generally the scientific stafi 
must turn from its investigations and con- 
centrate upon expert testimony.” 

As he is the editor of Irlustrial ani 
Engineering Chemistry it is natural that 
he should direct his suggestion particu- 
larly to the chemical industry. As a rem- 
edy, he thinks “the chemical industry 
should set up a court of its own, adher- 
ents agreeing to abide by its decisions ani 
forming so inclusive a group that non 
will care to hold aloof. Three men who. 
by training, experience, and demonstrate! 
regard for high ethical principles, coul:| 
be relied upon to reach just and sound 
decisions could be selected as judges o1 
such a court.” 

In one sense, the idea is not new, as D1 
Howe is quick to explain, for many com- 
mercial disputes are now settled by uno!- 
ficial courts of arbitration “set up by in- 
dustries which have learned that such pro- 
cedure gives promptness in rendering 
decisions, expertness in reaching conclu- 
sions, and great economy in the settle- 
ment. of disputes.” Novelty or not, ) 
Howe’s proposal takes fresh thought 0! 
the economies comprehended in Andrew 
Carnegie’s famous dictum, “Avoid resort 
to law; compromise.” 


ISCOVERY that 28,000 car loads 0! 
“non-utilized” wood are available in 
Virginia argues the belief that consumer 
preference is only consumer prejudice. 
“At first glance the results of the survey 
would seem to imply a charge of wasteful- 
ness against the lumber industries,” s2Y* 
a report of the investigators. . 
“But when it is considered that this 
waste is brought about largely through 
consumer prejudice as evidenced in dis- 
crimination against short and odd lengths, 
and against the use of low grade lum): r, 
it is clear that the consumer is as mu) 
to blame for the waste as are the wool 
working industries.” 
This surplus material, which is exel'!- 
sive of the waste occurring in the fore="- 


and of wood used for fuel, is equivalent 0 


the production in board feet of lumbe: 


from 93,000 acres of average stands ©! 
timber. The amount was determined by 
means of questionnaires, which wer 
mailed to sawmills, woodworking plant, 
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allied industries throughout the state. 


and . 
the 1,243 plants questioned, 995 re- 


Of 
s1V~ ylied. pe 
wn solution of the problem of non-utilized 
ond should be nearer for the assembly 
this information from Virginia. A stub- 
ean horn complication proceeds from the con- 
ur- snying situation in which one industry's 
és * me ; In 7 ~ 
«ood may be another industry's waste. 


rt. & HE electrical farm is nearer a reality 
ich by a report that rural power lines are 
as fj now using from 100 to 300 kilowatt hours 
n,” , month. To appraise the significance of 
Te- hat consumption it is only necessary to 
I know that six years ago, when the first 
experimental lines were established, the 
aft average was about 25 kilowatt hours a 
m- month, and that consumption was chiefly 
for lighting. 
nd To make this kind of service economi- 
cally possible, the energy consumption 
must average at least 100 kilowatt hours 
, month. So says the W. B. Foshay Com- 
pany, of Minneapolis, which is also au- 
thority for the information that the first 





of these rural lines was put in operation 
t Red Wing, Minn., in 1923, and that the 
ng second was established at Renner, 8. Dak. 
u- rom these and later experimental lines, 





% the utilities gained the cooperation of 
igricultural colleges, county agents, farm 
bureaus, electrical equipment dealers, bank- 
's, farm paper editors, power company 
rt executives and rural specialists. 


\nd by a process of demonstration, 


the farmer learned of other uses for electri- 
cal power on the farm, not as a luxury but 
isa means of reducing the amount of work, 
speeding up jobs and reducing labor costs. 


Beyond the substantial technical gains, 


l- he success of the trials provides a refresh- 

- ing evidence of practicality in the welter 
f nohitie : oi ina ci ‘ 
| political farm relief. The utilities will 


. co well to write into their service plat- 
i orms a plank that will assure more “volts 
lor farmers,” 


ERTHS for eighteen persons—ice 
water—dressing rooms—the last 
\ ord i motor travel luxury. So reads the 
“ertisement of “America’s first sleep- 
ng motor bus.” Buses of this new “pull- 
arcs are to be operated by the 
, . “tkes Stages on a route which in- 
aaryee New York, Philadelphia, Buffalo 
ind Cleveland with connections for Chi- 
(g0 and the West. 
re For the I 
ve ritable 


suihclent 


resent these buses provide a 
novelty in transportation—a 
one, the operators thought, to 





NightLettertothe 
Sales Manager 


201 


--- from 
one of his 
Salesmen 


oo - “Just saw new National 
Machine Stop It’s four fifths 
Pressed Steel Stop... Looks 
better and sells for less than 


ours Stop This new cempeti- 


tion serious Stop... What 


are we going to do about it?’ 


He’s right . . . this new competition is serious .. . 


and it was made possible by redesigning the old machine 


into pressed steel . . . one unit of the new design was a 


Fan Housing. The old cast iron part weighed 2414 


pounds. . . the new redesigned pressed steel part weighed 
only 814 pounds... asaving in weight of 65.3% ... and 
the actual production saving was close to 30% . . . If you, 


too, have competition to meet, a YPS Designing Engineer 


will work out the pressed steel details for you. . . no obliga- 


tion. If you want to cut your costs ... use the coupon. 








Firm 


THE YOUNGSTOWN PRESSED STEEL CO. 
513 UNIVERSITY ROAD, WARREN, OHIO 


Please tell us how Pressed Steel might cut our costs—and send 
us a copy of your free booklet, “Adventures in Redesign.” 


Name Saree 








Address. 














| ® 





When writing to Tue Youncstown Pressep Steet Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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Personal Friend 
wherever you 
travel abroad 


Whether you have been abroad before 
or not, you can imagine what an advan- 
tage it is to have a friend there—some 
one who can help you...who speaks 
your own language. 

Such a friend isthe smiling, uniformed 
representative of the American Express. 
You will find him wherever travelers 
congregate—at the important docks, 
custom houses and frontier points. 
Whenever travel problems arise, he is 
nearby, eager to help in a hundred 
and one different ways. 

You will find the helpful service of 
this “friend” a pleasant reminder that 
you are not a stranger in a strange land. 
You are assured of an automatic intro- 
duction to him the moment you change 
your money into American Express 
Travelers Cheques. For over two gen- 
erations this international money has 
protected the funds of travelers and even 
in the nooks and corners of the world, 
it is as readily accepted as local currency. 


Issued in denominations of 
$10, $20, $50 and $100 
Cost 75c for each $100 


For sale at 22,000 Banks, American Ex- 
press and American Railway Express 
offices. Merely ask for the sky-blue 
American Express Travelers Cheques. 


safe 
and pend 


ERICAN 
>. EXPRESS 
| ravelers cheques 


Steamship tickets, hotel reservations, itineraries, 
cruises and tours planned and booked to 
any part of the world by the Ameri- 
can Express Travel Department 


When writing please mention Nation’s Busimess 
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make it worth while to exhibit one at the 
Waldorf corner in New York. But it is 
certain that this “last word” will not re- 
main the last. 

Every gain made by one form of trans- 
portation is eventually matched with an 
advance in another, and by this competi- 
tive progress along different lines the pub- 
lic is better served. The maximum of com- 
fort and convenience attained in one pe- 
riod quickly becomes the minimum of the 
public’s expectation. 


NEWER, if not a sharper edge to 
competition is visualized and illus- 
trated by the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. This “newer competition,” 
as the bank calls it, comes to view in the 
“advertising contest” between a leading 
cigaret manufacturer and organized sugar 
interests. 

“On the one hand, the enjoyment of 
smoking is emphasized, along with the al- 
leged fattening properties of sweets; while 
on the other, the reader is called upon to 
witness the cheapness of sugar and its 
wholesomeness as an article of diet.” Now, 
the bank takes the position that 
although such a purely competitive adver- 
tising campaign may at first sight appear to 
have a nullifying effect, it is quite possible 
that in the end not only one side, but both, 





may benefit from it. Even the public at large 
may derive advantages sufficient to justify 
the cost, it is contended, since such adver- 
tising brings out values in products that 
have never been generally known. 

This type of sales effort helps to make 
the public the real arbiter of what it shall 
buy ; and, if properly weighed, tends to raise 
the level of intelligence upon which demand 
and consumption are based. Its supporters 
point out that instead of being a hidden, 
covert competition between industries, car- 
ried on through secret influence upon legis- 
lative bodies and in the back alleys of busi- 
ness, it brings the fight into the open and 
makes the public the umpire. 


The idea seems sporting enough, but 
the ways of umpires are notoriously hard. 
And the judgments indicated seem to sig- 
nify the ideal contest in which only facts 
are submitted to trained intelligence. It is 
wise advertising, indeed, that knows its 
own product. Wiser, still, is the consumer 
who always knows the product apart from 
the advertising. 


HETHER or not the world is still 
curious about what made a Roman 
holiday, new evidence is on the way up 
from the mud of Lake Nemi. Business and 
engineering are at the bottom of this mat- 


ter, and promise visible results. For 2.000 
years two Roman houseboats, once used a: 
summer resorts by the Emperor Caligy}, 
have been buried in the depths of the lake 
From time to time divers have broush; 
up bronzes, bits of statuary, and othe; 
objects that indicate the art and luxun 
of Caligula’s day, but no organized effor 
had ever been made to recover the ships 
and their treasures in their entirety, Noy 
the lake is being drained by a group of 
firms acting with representatives of ty 
Italian,ygovernment. 


HE genius that shapes our commoii- 
ties seems to leave less+to chance than 
the destiny that shapes our ends. It js 
commonly observed that the various parts 


of our anatomies are the'life of trade, and § 


now, for present example, the radio indus- 
try has been counting ears. This census 
revealed radio in 9,000,000 of the 28,000 - 
000 homes.in the United States—radio “of 
some sort, variety, or description,” to 
quote Bond P. Geddes, executive vice 
president of the Radio Manufacturers 
Association. 

Less than a third of the sets are “mod- 
ern electric.” Two thirds belong to the 
“tallow dip age of a few years ago.” With 


-a market so inviting in view what could 


be more apt than Mr. Geddes’ assuranc« 
that “saturation talk is all wet?” 


NVENTORY of our liquid assets by 

the Geological Survey yields the infor- 
mation that waterpower development 1: 
apparently proceeding despite the re- 
markable advance made since 1919 in the 
efficiency of fuel-burning plants. At the 
first of the year the total capacity of water 
wheels installed in waterpower plants ot 
100 horsepower or more was 13,571,530 
horsepower, an increase of 1,275,530 
horsepower—less than half the gain made 
last year. Of the total horsepower, 11, 
886,336 was included in 1,605 public util- 
ity and municipal plants, and 1,685,194 
in 1,770 other industries. 

To the Survey’s investigators 1t seems 
that the time may not be far distant when 
the construction of waterpower plants 
will be restricted by the advantages 0! 
modern steam plants. The increase in the 
developed waterpower in recent years ap- 
parently indicates that the time has not 
yet arrived. 


F there is any lingering resistance to aul- 

tomobile salesmanship, it is likely to 
relax completely under the impact ol the 
“car of the month” policy announced by 
one of the manufacturers. Only one ©! 
these cars, finished in distinctive colors 
and with special trimmings, will be 1n- 
cluded in the monthly quota of each local 
dealer. While the whole idea may seem * 
mere merchandising frill, it should appeal 
to those who really take their distinction 
seriously. Thus tempted the fascinated 
consumer can avoid yielding only by wn 
ting his whole soul into a demand for ¢a'- 
endar reform. 
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Photograph ond data by courtesy of the Julius Seidel Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 








Interior of one of the International Shoe Company’ s great new timber-framed factory buildings, near East St. Louis 


Lumber great aid to modern industry 


Heavy timber construction again demonstrates its advantages 





“American Standard Lu mber from 
America’s Best Mills”? is now obtain- 
able Grade-Marked and Trade-Marked 
—Cuaranteed for your protection, 


A GREAT group of new factory 


r buildings was urgently needed by 
ie International Shoe Company of 
East St. I : 


: >t. Louis . . . world’s iargest shoe 
Inanufacturers, 


9 


Use lumber!” the engineers and 
architects said. * : 
structi S said. “Heavy timber con- 
06a ie has proved its superiority in 
ver torty of this Company’s plants. 
re 


“Lumber withstands the fumes, the 
corroding acids of tanning . . . the vibra- 
tions of heavy machinery. Lumber 
buildings are speedily erected . . . adapt- 
able . . . and the most economical.” 

In all industries . . . owners are turn- 
ing the 10% to 25% construction sav- 
ings of timber-framed buildings into the 
business . . . saving interest and reducing 
plant overhead. 

And now the Lumber Industry has 
taken a great new forward step. ““Amer- 
ican Standard Lumber from America’s 
Best Mills” is now obtainable both 
grade-marked and trade-marked. 

If you want ready assurance of stand- 
ard quality—lumber plainly stamped 
with the mark of the expert grader— 
look for the grade-mark on each board. 





Know the lumber you use 


When the “National Tree” symbol, 
shown below, is also stamped on the 


board, it is the guarantee of the National 
Association that the mark is correct. 

Guaranteed lumber can now be had in 
every species. Inquire of your dealer. 

Remember that there’s an abundant 
supply of lumber, relatively low in cost 
and of better quality than ever. 

The lumber industry is becoming a 
great forest-growing industry. Its raw 
material—timber—is perpetually renew- 
able. Liberal use of wood is the stimulus 
to commercial forestry. 

Write for further details on our new 
lumber services. Booklets will be sent 
you, free, entitled “Taking the Mystery 
out of Lumber Buying,” and “Choosing 
the Industrial Building.” 


NATIONAL LUMBER 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 253, Transportation Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 

Officesin New York, Atlanta, Pittsburgh, Boston, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, Dallas, Memphis, San Francisco, Portland, 
Ore., Kansas City, Minneapolis, Los Angeles 


= 





THESE 17 
With the Na 
Particular 

£anizations 


great associations affiliated 
tional Association maintain 
information and service or- 
A that coordinate with the 
“@' Services of the National staff. 


rni 1 Redwood Association, San Fran- 





Californi te & @ 
xx mia White & Sugar Pine Manufactur- 
“Sociation, San Francisco, Calif.— 
ornia Pines, White Fir : 
- manufacturers Institute, Mem- 
enn.—Oak, Gum, S : ¢ 
lachian Hardwong. Southern and 


‘orth Carol nN aan 
Va __rvtolina Pine Association, Norfolk, 






*Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers Association, Oshkosh, Wis.—Hem- 
lock, Maple, Birch and Northern Hard- 


woods 
*Northern Pine Manufacturers Association, 
; Minneapolis, Minn.—White Pine, Nor- 
tCaliforni way Pine ; 
*Southern Cypress Manufacturers Associa- 
Jacksonville, Fla.— Cypress and 


upelo 

*Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, 
La.—Long Leaf and Short Leaf Southern 
Yellow_Pine 

Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 

Seattle, Wash.—Douglas Fir, Sitka 

North Carolina Pine Sornee. West Coast Hemlock, Western 


ilif 7 A 
Redwood tion, 


*West 


edar 
*Grade- and trade-marked lumber available in these species 


tWestern Pine Manufacturers Association, 











Portland, Ore. — Pondosa Pine, Idaho 
White Pine, Larch 

National American Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation, New York, N. Y. 

National Association of Wooden Box Manu- 
facturers, Chicago, III. 

*Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association, 
Chicago, Ill 

British Columbia Lumber and Shingle Manu- 
facturers, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 

British Columbia Loggers Association, Van- 
couver, B. C 

Hickory Golf Shaft Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Memphis, Tenn. 

American Wood Preservers’ Association, 
Chicago, Ill. 





{Trade-marked lumber available in these species 


When writing to Natrona, Lumper MaNnvracturers Assocation please mention Nation’s Business 
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*-SHELTERS- 
-PERPETUATES - 





TRUCTURAL Clay Tile, a comparatively new product as we 
reckon the age of building materials, has been accepted every- 
where as an economical material for permanent construction. 


Taken from Mother Earth, shaped into serviceable building 
units, burned to the density and durability of flint, it is used 
in the country’s great buildings. There you find it forming the 
walls, the floors, the partitions, and fireproofing the steel work. 
Never have the quality, variety, and availability of Structural 
Clay Tile been so marked as they are today. There are shapes 
and sizes for every building need. 


Produced in numerous manufacturing plants, it is transported 
in the quantities needed, when and where required—a responsi- 
bility that does not quibble or compromise—assuring, speedy, 


economical construction—and a long span of completely satis- 
factory service. 


Architects, Engineers, Building Contractors, Brick Masons, every- 
where, testify to the value of Structural Clay Tile in modern 
building programs. 


STRUCTURAL CLAY TILE ASSOCIATION 


1414 ENGINEERING BUILDING CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





TRUCTURAL CLAY TILE 4k. 


An Authoritative Institution for Research and Development, 
Representing 85 Per Cent of the Production of 
Structural Clay Tile in the U. S. A. 


When writing to SaructuraL CLay Tite Assoctarion please. mention Nation’s Business 
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WHAT IVE BEEN READING 


LL hindsight studies of invest- 
ments seem to indicate that 
the buyer and holder of com- 
mon stocks enjoys a larger 

necome and a greater appreciation of 
capital than any other investor in se- 
curves. 

Many books have been written on this 
subject in the last five years. Dozens of 
investment trusts, holding portfolios filled 
with common stocks, have exceeded the 
expectations of the most visionary pro- 
moter. Prices and paper profits have 
made the conservative bond buyer gasp. 

The newest study is by Dwight C. Rose 
of Scudder, Stevens & Clark, investment 
counsel.’ Rose offers an overwhelming 
mass of statistics and charts to support 
his conclusions. Almost half the book is 
taken up with minute studies of actual 
investment programs of insurance com- 
panies and others. 

The advice to the conservative inves- 
tor is to hold at all times 40 to 50 per 
cent of his capital in the common stocks of 
the leaders of successful industries. The 
balance should be in liquid short- and 
long-term bonds. In a major depression 
bonds should be sold and the commitment 
in common stocks should be increased to 
possibly 80 or 90 per cent. When pros- 
perity is again in full swing the stock 
holdings may be reduced to a lower pro- 
portion and the proceeds reinvested in 
bonds. 

To follow such a program requires dili- 
gent study and sturdy patience, but Rose 
convinces the reader that the profits are 
handsome and the risk no more, if as 
much, as a 100 per cent ownership of 
gilt-edged bonds. 

One wonders, of course, how the future 
< going to treat these new scientific in- 
vestors, with their plans for analysis, di- 
verification, hedging and participation 
in the growth of the country. Are they 
“inning so many converts to their idea 
ion 7 hs be undone by their own 
overlooked by <a —— completely 
that « hindel - . esire to own equities 
Irom now will ey eh igs 0-0 
___ "ow Wil make the buyer of com- 


Havestment Management, by Dwight C. 
$8.00, Harper & Brothers, New York. 
‘Dollars and Sense, by Chas. E. Carpen- 


ter. D 
“ ; —— Doran and Company, 


Middletown, by Robert S. Lynd and 
Helen Merrell Lynd. Harcourt, Brace & 
ompany, New York. $5. 


By WILLIAM FEATHER 


mon stocks at present prices look like as 
big a fool as the investors who were load- 
ed up with long-term bonds back in 1910? 

The new school of investors is riding 
high and handsome at the moment. What 
will be their standing in 1940? One wise 
saying is that only the unexpected ever 
happens. Has any item been overlooked 
by the scientific investors? One wonders. 


FTER reading “Your Money’s Worth,” 
which contained a violent attack on 
advertising and a plea for standardiza- 
tion, Charles E. Carpenter, head of E. F. 
Houghton & Co. of Philadelphia, was in- 
dignant. Instead of suppressing his rage, 
he wrote a 246-page book.’ 

Why don’t more business men write 
books? I’ve often wondered. Perhaps 
they lack the knack of expressing them- 
selves in writing. Carpenter, fortunately, 
is a skillful writer, having had 20 years’ 
practice as editor of The Houghton Line, 
a house organ published by his company. 
His writing is lucid and vigorous, often 
picturesque. 

“Dollars and Sense” is a practical and 
successful business man’s challenge of the 
claims of the advocates of standardiza- 
tion. Carpenter draws his arguments 
from his own experience and makes many 
of the assertions of inexperienced theor- 
ists appear ridiculous. 

He also turns his fire on those who re- 
gard advertising as an economic waste. 
These chapters are the best in the book. 
Here he recites the place that advertis- 
ing has had in the building of his own 
business. He compares the cost of selling 
without advertising with the cost of ad- 
vertising plus personal salesmanship. The 
figures are illuminating and decisive in 
favor of advertising. 

The author is eloquent and effective in 
his attack on standardization in the chap- 
ter entitled “The Quest of Happiness.” 
Unless the state of happiness can be 
specified and defined, how can we say 
what people should have? 

“One man’s idea of happiness,” he 
says, “is to ‘mortgage the future’ and 
own a desired commodity without wait- 
ing to save, knowing full well that there 
are certain hazards attached to the plan 
of instalment buying. Another’s idea is to 
pay cash for everything and be happy by 
avoiding the worry of debt. Each has a 
right to be happy in his own way. There 
is no such thing as standardized happi- 
ness. If happiness is the goal of life and if 
there is no stardardized happiness, then 


there is no such thing as a standardized 
life.” 

The most priceless thing in life is free- 
dom of choice. A young man in love with 
a blonde nit-wit can’t be argued into ac- 
cepting a brunette even though she grad- 
uated from Vassar with highest honors. 
One has only to look at a soda fountain 
menu to realize that people have queer 
tastes. The best lunch dish may be crack- 
ers and milk, but many girls prefer pickles 
and ice cream with a caramel sauce. 

Carpenter’s argument for freedom of 
choice is well done, and is the answer to 
much of the nonsense in “Your Money’s 
Worth.” 


N 1924 Mr. and Mrs. Robert S. Lynd 

and three assistants moved to a city in 
the 25,000 to 50,000 population class, of 
which there are 143 in the United States. 
This city might have been in Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Michigan or Wisconsin. The 
writers called it Middletown. 

What they observed and, by painstak- 
ing study and questioning, discovered 
about Middletown is reported in a 550- 
page book.’ It is an evaluation of con- 
temporary American culture. 

The Lynds take us into the houses of 
workers, many of whom are supporting 
a wife and six children on a pay of $35 
a week. They make us realize the horrible 
fear of unemployment that haunts in- 
dustrial employes. They tell us of mothers 
of large families who never get outside 
their ugly houses, except to shop. We 
learn how eager people are to give their 
children the benefit of education. We are 
told of the trouble many of these chil- 
dren make for their parents, with de- 
mands for clothes, automobiles, dance 
and movie money. We find out what the 
young and middle-aged in Middletown 
read, what movies they attend, what their 
religious beliefs are, and how often they 
go to church. 

Luncheon-club noon hours, lodge meet- 
ings, prayer meetings, and morning liter- 
ary club discussions are opened to us. 

Eddie Guest is the favorite poet of 
Middletown. Dorothy Dix is widely read 
and considered profound. The butchers 
complain that the people will go without 
meat before they will cut down on gaso- 
line for their automobiles. The wives of 
the business class in Middletown attend 
to the social activities. The men trail the 
women. 

Middletown, in short, is a fairly accu- 
rate picture of what is going on every- 
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protection 


with one stroke 


of the handle 


Here, in the new Instant Safe-Guard 
Check Writer, are all of the require- 
ments that the business world needs 
for the complete protection of checks 
from alteration and forgery. 
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The New Instant Safe-Guard Check Writer 


retains the features that made the 
older models famous but incorpo- 
rates a number of new ones. 


Thebig unalterable figures print- 
ed in indelible ink eliminate the 
possibility of changing the amount. 


Everymachinecomestothebuyer 
equipped with a registered num- 
bered plate. Specialnameandtrade- 
mark platesareavailabletoincrease 
the advertising value of checks. 


Payee’s name—avulnerablepart 
of the check—is macerated with 
thestrokethatimprintsthe amount 
—an exclusive patented feature of 
the Safe-Guard. 


Instantaneous clearance of key- 
board by depressing release bar; 
also individual column correction 
keys. Gravity feed for checks. 
Great speed and ease of operation. 
A delight to users. Preferred by 
leading banks—who know. 


Safe-Guard Check Writer Corporation 


Lansdale 


Detailed informa- 
tion on request 
Demonstration 
without obligation. 
Send attached in- 


quiry form. 
’ ADDRESS __. 











Read the new 
> illustrated 


cn PERN Wing Catalog 


methods of 
plant heating Z } 


1. Air heated directly overhead and delivered verti- 
cally downward—with uniform coverage of floor 
area, 

2. Heats plant at once in mornings. 

3. Low cost installation. Roof needsno reinforcement. 

4. Units independent. Switch or thermostaticcontrol. 

5. Floor and walls free of heating equipment. 

Write for this interesting booklet today 
L. J. WING MFG. CO. 


Dept. N 55 Seventh Avenue, New York City 











Pennsylvania 


Safe-Guard Check Writer Corporation, Lansdale, Pa. 


You may supply further information about your Instant 
Safe-Guard C 


heck Writer. 
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N.B. 6-29 





‘Bound Papers — 
are Safe Papers / 
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where in the United States. Every sito. 
ment is based on close study. Literally 
thousands of questions were as! 
scores of different subjects. 

Throughout the study, wherever pos- 
sible, life in Middletown in 1890 is eon. 
trasted with life today, although no at. 
tempt is made to judge between the eras. 
The facts are presented for the reader to 
do with as he likes. 

However, the book is not quite free 
from moralizing. It struck me that tho 
investigators were consciously superior to 
the folk of Middletown. One could not 
imagine any of them settling down in 
Middletown, or returning there for a so- 
cial visit. The investigators were not the 
type that “belonged.” Of course, the fact 
that they did not “belong” enabled them 
to make objective observations which be- 
came both a source of strength and a 
source of weakness. 

The picture that emerges from the 
book is depressing. I wonder if there are 
not too many shadows, and if more light 
could not be let in. Even the most consci- 
entious observer cannot report everything 
he sees and hears. He reports what he 
considers significant. These observers ap- 
parently had a keen eye for warts, moles, 
cross-eyes, dirty necks, and rundown 
heels. I hope there is beauty under the skin 
in Middletown. 


ced on 


STUDY of the balance sheets of over 
500 of the largest industrial corpora- 
tions reveals that the average report is not 
merely inadequate, but woefully inade- 
quate; that it does not give the security 
owner the information to which he is en- 
titled, and that it does not give him all of 
the information that is necessary if he is 
to make a competent decision as to 
whether the securities he owns should be 
held or disposed of. 

“And if,” writes Laurence H. Sloan, 
managing editor of Standard Statistics 
Company and author of “Corporation 
Profits,” “it is not the primary function 
of corporation reports to give precisely 
these data, then=we admit that we are 
quite at a loss to understand what type 0! 
information corporation reports are really 
intended to convey.” ‘ 

Sloan is unable to discover that the cor- 
porations whose securities are listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange have any 
uniform policy on the important matter 01 
depreciation. The general practice seems 
to be to make substantial write-offs for 
depreciation if net profits are high, and 
less or none if profits are low or if ‘here 1s 
a deficit. Since the usual practice is not to 
state what sum has been charged to de- 
preciation, the security holder has no 
means of knowing the status of the prop- 
erty in which he owns shares. 

Stockholders from whom such informa- 
tion is withheld are at a disadvantage, 


‘Corporation Profits, by Laureace H. 
Sloan. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
$3.50. 
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whereas a relatively few persons, close to 
‘he corporation’s affairs, may profit from 
their wider knowledge. To remedy this 
and other faults the author submits an 
“ideal” corporation balance sheet. 

“The old contention that a concern 
‘eives aid and comfort to its enemies’ (1. €., 
competitors) when it makes a complete 
and illuminating financial statement has 
heen completely blasted,” he writes. “In 
overv line of business at the present there 
are a few concerns which approach the 
ileal in their annual statements, and these 
have thoroughly failed to demonstrate 
that their competitive position has been 
impaired thereby.” 

The book contains a mass of informa- 
ion, tables and charts bearing on the 
relative status of the leading industries. 
The assembly of it must have been an 
enormous task. The balance sheets of 
more than 500 industrial corporations 
were sifted by various tests until there re- 
mained only 24. These comprise the aris- 
tocrats of American industry. They are 
the largest, wealthiest, biggest earners, 
and most liberal in disbursements to own- 
ers of their securities. The list: 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.; Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co.; Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company; Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation; E. 1. Du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co.; General Electric Company ; 
General Motors Corporation; Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co.; Gulf Oil Corporation 
of Pa.; International Harvester Com- 
pany; Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co.; 
teynolds (R. J.) Tobaceo Company; 
Sears, Roebuck & Co.; Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California; Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Indiana); Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey; Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New York; Swift & Co.; Texas 
Corporation; Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp.; United States Steel Corporation; 
Vacuum Oil Company; Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., and Woolworth (F. 
W.) & Co. 

Sloan proposes an interesting thesis to 

explain why manufacturers have enjoyed 
prosperity in the last decade whereas the 
extractive industries, dealing in raw ma- 
terials, have suffered a minor depression. 
The explanation is that our natural re- 
‘ources are overdeveloped, which causes 
raw materials to come to the market at a 
relatively low price. 
_ “This,” he says, “has made it possible 
lor manufacturers to reduce their own 
osts, their ultimate selling prices, there- 
with to increase their total volumes, and 
therewith also to increase the size of their 
profits,” 

Industrialists and owners of industrial 
‘curities will find “Corporation Profits” 
‘valuable and instructive book. 


JEW Dimensions” explains what 
Pre modern” means when applied to 
mniture, rugs, wall paper, and architec- 
ne 


7 Dimensions, by Paul P. Frankl. Pay- 
on & Clarke, Ltd., New York. $6. 
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“/ executive office partitions in the above photograph 


Save 80% of Partition Weight 


UST as the drive shaft in the old-time automobile 

was two or three times as large as the current 

one, so is the tendency everywhere toward less 
weight to perform the same service. 


Mills Metal Interchangeable Partitions are only one- 
fifth as heavy as the old-fashioned kind and besides 
they take up twenty-five per cent less space, cost less 
to install, never wear out and can be re-arranged to 
suit any requirement. 


And the new designs with greatly improved lines in 
myriad colorings make Mills Metal Interchangeable 
Partitions a full expression of the 1929 Idea of 
practical economy, speed and beauty. No matter 
what your business, there is a Mills Metal Partition 
for your purpose. Send for descriptive literature. 


THE MILLS COMPANY 


A Mills Metal Partition for Every Purpose 


900 WAYSIDE ROAD : CLEVELAND, OHIO 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


A y | 929 I dea Marbimetal—a toilet partition with % -inch panels, 
beautiful design and finish, absolutely sanitary and 


the economy and durability of metal. Write for folder describing this new idea. 


MILLN<®METAL 


INTERCHANGEABLE PARTITIONS 


When writing to THe Mitts Company please mention Nation's Business 
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CANADA 


Canadas great Alpine Playground 





For booklets and 
Canadian travel 
inform ation— 
write, phe w 
cael 


Come to the glorious Canadian Rockies this summer 
for an invigorating, inspiring, enjoyable vacation— 
amid Canada’s highest and most majestic mountains. 


Stop at Jasper Park Lodge, mirrored in the crystal 
waters of Lac Beauvert—with gorgeous views in 
all directions. Golf over the finest eighteen-hole 
course in the Canadian Rockies. Play tennis, motor, 
hike or ride the trail to famous glaciers, canyons, 
lakes and wild game haunts. 


Enjoy swimming in the warmed pool, canoeing, 
dancing, music—the privacy of a rustic log cabin 
bungalow and the gaieties of the main lodge. Season, 
May 21st to September 30th. 


See Mt. Robson, monarch of the Canadian Rockies, 
and follow the deep gorges of the leaping, swirling 
Thompson and Fraser rivers or the mystic Skeena 
as you travel by the Jasper Park-Pacific Route west 
to the Pacific coast in luxurious comfort. 

Special Jasper Golf Week—Sept. 7th to 14th 


OFFICES 
BOSTON 
333 Washington St. 
BUFFALO 
Liberty Bank Bidg. 
420 Main St. 
CHICAGO . 
108 W. Adams St. 
CINCINNATI 
Dixie Terminal Bidg. 
49 L. Fourth St. 
CLEVELAND 
925 Euclid Ave. 


DETROIT 
Statler Hotel Bldg. 
1523 Washington Bivd. 
DULUTH 
430 W. Superior St. 
KANSAS CITY 
705 Walnut St. 
LOS ANGELES 
607 So. Grand Ave, 
MINNEAPOLIS 
518 Second Ave. So. 
NEW YORK 
505 Fifth Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Burlington Arcade 
1420-22 Chestnut St, 
PITTSBURGH 

505 Park Buildin 
355 Fi ve. 
PORTLAND, ME. 
Grand Trunk Ry. Sta. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
Pacific Building 
302 Yamhill St. 
ST. LOUIS 
314 No. Broadway 


ST. PAUL 
83 East Fifth Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
689 Market St. 


SEATTLE 
1329 Fourth Avenue 
WASHINGTON, D, C, 
901—15th St., N. W. 


[[ANADIAN NATIONAL 


The Largest Railway System in America 


OPERATING RAILWAYS - 
TELEGRAPH AND EXPRESS SERVICE ; 


STEAMSHIPS 


When writing to Canavtan Nationat please mention Nation’s Business 


HOTELS 


RADIO STATIONS | 





ture. The pages of this book are large 
half text and half pictures. 

Frankl offers a sensible explanation of 
why we are today seeking simple lines, |} 
is because our present civilization is me- 
chanical and highly complex. While 
plexity is a characteristic of our mechani- 
cal lives, it is the opposite of what \. 
seek for aesthetic enjoyment, 

And so we are pleased when this com- 
plexity is hidden from sight. 

“The modern radio set,” he explains, 
“with its whole maze of wires, tubes and 
ingenious contrivances, is perfected jn 
the laboratories of industry. But as soon 
as it enters the home this entire complex 
mechanism is covered over with a simple 
and dignified cabinet. The simple lines oi 
a modern steamer give little clue to the 
intricate machinery contained in the hull. 
Outwardly the modern automobiie, with 
its dignified lines, is very simple compared 
to the curves and detail of an old coach. 

“Simple lines are modern. They divert 
our attention and allow us to feel our- 
selves master of the machine.” 

Frankl demonstrates that modern in- 
terior decoration is based on sound reason. 
It reflects the speed, directness, and sharp 
contrasts encountered in daily life. Wood 
must look like wood, steel like steel, plas- 
ter like plaster. A chair must be comfort- 
able, and a lighting fixture must give light 
where light is wanted. 

Any business man, the sale of whose 
product is influenced by style, can profit- 
ably buy and read this book. Modern de- 
sign is not a passing fancy. It is here to 
stay. Those who first master modern de- 
sign in desks, chairs, lighting fixtures, and 
even in office machines and heavy tactory 
machinery, will enjoy a decided advan- 
tage. Customers may not know why they 
like the modern in design, but, when it 1s 
weil done, they like it—and buy it. 

Style is turning hundreds of tons 01 
household goods into junk. Take Oriental 
rugs which are out of harmony with the 
modern spirit. 

“There is little excuse for the use 0! 
Oriental rugs,” says Frankl, “except that 
one has them around and one has grown 
up with the impression that they are 0! 
immense value and therefore must be held 
quite sacred. Some people are either born 
with or inherit a flock of Oriental rugs; 
others marry into a family of them. There 
are some, however, who set out deliber- 
ately to buy them and for such there }s 
little hope or excuse. The illusion that rugs 
are of great value can easily be shattered 
by attempting to dispose of them. It 1 
then very often that their intrinsic worth 
will sink almost as low as their artistic 
value.” 


COM- 


N “Crying Our Wares,”* issued by The 
John Day Company, there is a note 
about Howard W. Dickinson, the author. 
This is a good idea, recently suggested in 





| ®Crying Our Wares, by Howard W. Dick- 
inson. The John Day Company. $3. 
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_ Why don’t more publishers 

A ret ie of a book, particularly 

i cinoss book, wants to know about the 

nd his experience. Such knowl- 
interest to reading. 

on has had 20 years’ experience 





Di 
- odvertising, five with Good Housekeep- 
yo and 15 with George Batten Company, 
l » agents. His opinions, there- 


of siecesses and mistakes. 

I found downright inspiration in “Cry- 
ing Our Wares” and I highly recommend 
t to business men. It will give them a new 


conception of promotion, and perhaps 


new courage. 

nee ckinson ¢ contends that the tragic leak 

industry is the failure to take advan- 

tae of opportunity. A factory that could 
turn out a volume of $100,000 a month 
and only turns out $50,000, due to stupid 
sales | romotion, is losing a possible extra 
profit of $5,000 a month. If a treasurer 
or a salesman were stealing that much 

money he would be hustled into jail. A 
foreman who wasted raw materials worth 
a hundredth of that sum would be called 
to the front office to explain. How closely 
we ouard a dollar in cash! How indifferent 
we are to $1,000 that we might earn by 
intelligent, bold effort! 

“There never yet was the same propor- 
tionate value in a hundred dollars’ worth 
of economy that there is in a thousand 
dollars’ worth of promotion,” says Dick- 
inson. “Promotion is the life blood of in- 


dustry... . The lesson of making money 
comes before that of saving it. And the 
profit value of promotion compared with 


that of saving is more than ten to one.’ 
In the chapter entitied “Well, Let’s 
Tell the Worst,” Dickinson reveals that 


1] 


all is not perfeet in the advertising busi- 


hess. He condemns the practice of buy- 
ing testimonials from prominent people. 
Ii this is continued and further abused it 
will weaken all advertising. Other adver- 
tising men agré@ with Dickinson, and the 


uggestion has recently been made that 


“le relorm must come from the publish- 
T+ | 1 


ers, if has been proposed that they shall 
Teluse to publish advertisements contain- 
ing testimonials, unless it ean be estab- 


ong that they were voluntarily given 
vithout pay. 
“Your Money’s Worth,” mentioned 
“seWwhere in the column this month, did 
uch less damage to the cause of adver- 
“ng than is now being done by advertis- 
ee The American public is 
‘tant to a fault, but the saturation 
wg is dangerously near. One of these 
) powerful publisher is going to 
sents Lacie sh the copy of a powerful 
‘ser, written by a powerful adver- 
ney. Then the battle will be on, 
pee her will win because de- 


inks “and integrity and fairness will be 
ls side, 
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KEEP VITAL 
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AN answer that speaks volumes. It’s a sure sign = 
of a properly managed business when important 

papers such as inventory records, insurance policies, 
accounts receivable and like records are always to be 
found in a safe—where they should be when not in use. 


Can your secretary make a like answer to a similar 
question? If not, immediate steps should be taken. 
Fire, negligence and dis- 
honesty are always at hand 
ready to destroy the heart of 
a business — its vital records. 


Diebold Fire Resistive Safes 
are designed to remove this 
risk—in them your important 
records are secure. They are 
made in all sizes and styles 
to meet the needs of every 
business, and carry the 
label of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. - 


Let us measure your degree Your fire may happen tonight 
of fire risk and recommend be 
the proper safe. — write for details. 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 
Represented in leading cities in U. S. A. and Canada 


IEBOLD &) SAF 


ASK YOU R N KLE R- 


When writing to Dresotp Sare & Lock Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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employees 
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Send for this free book, which 
tells the story of gas in in/us- 
try. No obligation ... a note 
on your business stationery 
brings it by return mail. 


People like to work in a plant 
where gas-fired appliances are 
used ... Gas heat helps them 
produce better work; it keeps 
the high-class workmen on 
the payroll ... And that cuts 
down your labor turnover, and 


increases your ultimate profit. 


AMERICAN GAS 
ASSOCIATION 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 


If it’s done with heat, 
you can do it better with 
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| Dent,’” founder of J. M. Dent and Sons 


Ltd., London. Mr. Dent is a sort of modest 


| Henry Ford. At 13 he was apprenticed to 








a printer and then to a bookbinder. He 
had been lamed in a childhood accident, 
and was a cripple through his long life. 

That this man from a humble begin- 
ning, without money or formal education, 
was able to become one of the foremost 
publishers in the world is a glorious trib- 
ute to the human spirit. So wracking was 
the pay-roll problem through many years 
of his business life that neither he nor his 
wife wished their sons to enter business. 
Later, of course, all that changed. 

The Everyman Library, the foremost 
of many brilliant achievements, is the 
most complete and pretentious of the 
many book series planned and published 


7Memoirs of J. M. Dent, J. M. Dent and 
Sons Ltd. $3. 





by Dent. Everyman was to comprise 4 
thousand volumes, consisting of the best 
of the world’s literature, well printed anq 
bound, and selling for a shilling. (The 
price has since been raised. In the United 
States Everyman books sell for 80 cents ) 
Today there is probably not a reader 0 
books in this country or in England who 
does not have at least a few Everyman 
titles in his library. 

As a young man, with little money to 
spare for books, I bought dozens of the 
Everyman titles and was grateful to the 
publisher for offering so much at such a 
small price. Millions must have felt the 
same. 

It was good to read of this fine man 
who contributed so much to human prog- 
ress and enjoyment. He died in 1926. The 
public edition of his memoirs is well edited 
and published by his son. 








On the Business Booksheif 


IFE insurance, in addition to its more 
familiar roles, is coming to be an 
excellent investment on the grow- 

ing investment trust principle.’ The en- 
dowment and trust policies combine insur- 
ance and the investment trust. An old, 
well-established company and organiza- 
tion handles the investments. 

Insurance companies have withstood 
financial depressions—depressions which 
some think may be the undoing of the 
growing investment trusts proper. 

M. A. Linton, in the December Na- 
TION’S BusINEss, pointed out the invest- 
ment value of insurance. Mr. Borden, in 
somewhat more detail, explains in this 
book some of the trust services of the in- 
surance companies. They, for instance, 
may by contract give the insured’s wife 
a life income and his children an income 
till of age or longer, when the balance of 
the insurance policy is paid in cash. 

All in all, Mr. Borden’s book is well 
worth reading. It contains much useful 
information. 


HE building of a city provides an in- 
teresting and romantic story. The 
story of the building of Kingsport, Tenn., 
is no exception.* That city received its 
name from Col. James King, who estab- 


' The Investment Trust Service of Life In- 
surance, by Albert G. Borden. F. S. 
Crofts & Co., New York, 1928. $1.50. 


*Kingsport—A Romance of Industry, by 
Howard Long. The Sevier Press, Kings- 
port, Tenn., 1928. $2.50. 


* The American Year Book 1928, edited by 
Albert Bushnell Hart and William M. 
Schuyler. The American Year Book 
Corporation, New York, 1929. $7.50. 


‘ Sales Management Fundamentals, by Rich- 
ard C. Hay. Harper & Brothers Pub- 
lishers, New York, 1929. $3.50. 


lished a mill there in 1774 and used the 
boatyard port for the shipping of iron, ba- 
con, salt, and other commodities to towns 
down the Holston and Tennessee rivers. 
The port was called “King’s Port,” and 
later “Kingsport.” 

Kingsport—the old city—dates back to 
Revolutionary times, but the modern city 
was founded in 1917. Thirteen years ago 
cattle grazed in the meadows nestling 
among and protected by wooded moun- 
tains. A group of eastern bankers and in- 
dustrialists recognized the potential value 
of the site, favored as it is by resources 
adapted to industrial uses. 

John Nolen, an eminent city planner, 
of Cambridge, Mass., was invited to lay 
out what was to be a model municipality. 
The old city of Kingsport became a sub- 
urb of the new city. 

The theories of labor and industry in 
Kingsport are interesting. In brief they 
rest upon the sovereignty of the individ- 
ual and “human happiness and human 
welfare.” 


HE Year Book’ is an interesting and 

inclusive resume of the events and 
progress of America during the past year. 
Its subjects include elections, government 
and its functions, business, industry, eco- 
nomics, social problems, science, and the 
arts. 


ALES management* has become 1n- 
creasingly important since the World 
War left manufacturers with inflated pro- 
duction capacity. The sales department 
is consequently becoming nearly as well 
organized as the production end of the 
business. ; 
Mr. Hay disclaims any attempt to dis- 
cuss the whole subject of sales manage- 
ment. He says, “The field . . . is too big 
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We always welcome the Hard Job 


A younG research engineer, since 
become very famous, came to 
Robbins & Myers with a very diffi- 
cult problem. He wanted a new 
kind of armature, wound far finer 
than anyone then was able to wind. 
The job held out some hope of profit, 
if we could do it, but it was the 
challenge that appealed. Looking 
back on it now, we can see in that 


job, successfully done, an earning 
that no one can measure by money 
alone. The experience we gained, 
the new equipment we had to de- 
vise, put Robbins & Myers years 
ahead. In fact, we set up in our 
plant a tradition of Leadership, as 
invaluable to us as it is serviceable 


to our customers. 


If you have a problem in electrical-motored machinery come to Robbins 
& Myers. We offer you the facilities of a completely modern plant, and 
the experience of 31 years’ precision manufacture in designing, building 


and applying electric motors, generators, fans, and electrical appliances 


Adding Machines 
Advertising Displays | Conveyors 

Air Compressors Dental Lathes 
Baker’s Machinery Dish Washers 


Blowers Driers 

Brick Machinery Floor Surfacers 
Churns Folding Machines 
Cloth Cutters Heaters 

Coffee Mills Heat Regulators 
Coin Counters Hoists 


Confectioner’s Machinery 


Humidifiers Movie Projectors 
Ironing Machines Portable Tools 
Labeling Machines _ Printing Presses 
Oil Burners Spray Equipment 


Office Appliances Ticket Selling Machines 
Organ Blowers Vacuuin Cleaners 
Mailing Machines Ventilating Fans 
Machine Tools Unit Heaters 

Meat Choppers Washing Machines 
Milking Machines Wrapping Machines 


Robbins & Myers, Ine. 


Springfield, Ohio 


1878 





Brantford, Ontario 


1929 






































When writing to Rossins & Myers, Inc. please mention Nation’s Business 
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($920,000,000.00 to 


paid 
policy-holders of the Atna Life 
Insurance Company and afhil- 
iated Companies in 79 years!) | 


It 


pays 
to be 
ATNA-IZED 


See the Aitna-izer in your commu- 
nity. He is a man worth knowing. 


The ALtna Life Insurance Company ~« The AZtna 
Casualty and Sxrety Company ~ The Axtomobile 
Insurance Company ~ The Standard Fire Insurance 
Company =~ of Hartford, Connecticut, write practically 
every form of Insurance and Bonding Protection. 
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| and too complicated to be completely cov- 


ered in one book. I have, therefore, con- 
fined myself to discussing some phases of 
the sales managers’ jobs that in recent 
years have been singled out by executives 
for increasing attention.” 

Some important topics he discusses are 
training, sales promotion, research in sales 
management, and selling problems of the 
small manufacturer. 


OCTOR KLEIN*® has attacked the 
complex income tax problem for the 
benefit of the tax practitioner. The tax 
law is perhaps one of the most difficult 
to understand. 

Doctor Klein explains the law’s pecul- 
iar obfuscated verbiage and gives the rea- 
sons for the various revisions that pro- 
duced the complexities of wording. For 
instance, he says, the clause referring to 
exemptions on income from certain gov- 
crnmental issues was rewritten several 
times to prevent the abuse of the exemp- 
tion privilege through the buying of these 
bonds on margin or by borrowing on them 
after they were bought. 

Doctor Klein has done an excellent 
work in explaining the law, even though 
lis book is bulky and technical. 


ORTHWESTERN University, with 

the cooperation of the National Re- 
tail Hardware Association, has made a 
study of the retail hardware trade in an 
effort to define the effects of volumes of 
business and location on retail hardware 
store operation. 

The study determines the manner in 
which gross margin, expense, and net 
trading profits or losses depend on the 
sizes of the cities in which the stores are 
located and on the varying volumes of 
sales, 


“ID ENTING Offices” is an attempt by 

the National Association of Build- 
ing Owners and Managers to provide a 
comprehensive outline of sound and suc- 
cessful rental policies. 

Mr. Davidson, in providing a rental 
unit to replace the unsound square foot 
unit for calculating office rentals, makes a 
constructive contribution to the subject. 
As E. Clarence Holmes, president of the 


*Federal Income Taxation, by Joseph J. 
Klein. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New 
York, 1929. $10. 


° Margins, Expenses, and Profits in Retail 
Hardware Stores. Published for the 
Bureau of Business Research, North- 
western University. A. W. Shaw Com- 
pany, Chicago, 1928. $3. 


‘Renting Offices, by William F. Davidson. 
National Association of Building Own- 
ers and Managers, Chicago 


* Petroleum and Coal: The Keys to the Fu- 
ture, by W. T. Thom. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, Princeton, 1929. $2.50. 


*Income Tax Procedure 1929, by Robert 
H. Montgomery. The Ronald Press 
Company, New York, 1929.-$7.50. 





Association says, “When we cease to lise 
the square foot unit for determining oy 
comparing office rentals and adopt a sound 
unit such as he (Mr. Davidson) recom. 
mends, we will stop repeating the com. 
mon blunder of comparing unlike things ” 


R. THOM, associate professor oj 
geology of Princeton University, be- 
lieves® that we have no real reason to fear 
a shortage of petroleum and coal if rea- 
sonable care is taken to prevent wastefyi 
exploitation of the supplies of these valu- 
able fuels. 
The greater part of his book is devoted 
to a careful geological treatment of coal 
and petroleum. 


R. MONTGOMERY has written a 

supplement* to his volume “Income 

Tax Procedure 1927.” The two volumes 

present a practically complete picture of 

the provisions of the law on income tax as 
it stands today. —W.L.H. 


RECENT BOOKS RECEIVED 

The Remedy for Overproduction and Un- 
Employment, by Hugo Bilgram. Th: 
Foundation for Financial Research 
New York. 50c: 


Profits in Insurance Stocks, by Walter H. 
Woodward. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $1.50. 

Cost of Government in the United States 
1926-1927. National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Inc., New York. $2.50 


American Produce Markets by Henry FE 
Erdman. D. C. Heath and Company, 
New York. $3.40. 

An analysis of the marketing of fruits 
and vegetables. 


Samples, Demonstrations and Packaging, 
By Norman Lewis. The Ronald Press 
Company, New York. $4.50. 


Manufacturing Costs and Accounts, by A 
Hamilton Church. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York: $6. 

Second edition, revised and enlarged. 


How to Analyze Costs, by Coleman L. 
Maze and John G. Glover. The Ronald 
Press Company, New York. $5. 


The Bureau of Biological Survey: Its His- 
tory, Activities and Organization, by 
Jenks Cameron. The Johns Hopkins 
Press, Baltimore, Md., 1929. $2. 


Public Schools and the Worker in New 
York, National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., New York, 1928. $1.50. 

The Government and Administration of 
Germany, by Frederick F. Blachly and 
Miriam E. Oatman. The Johns Hop- 
kins Press, Baltimore, Md., 1928. $5. 

Gold and Central Banks, by Feliks Mly- 
narski. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1929. $2. 

Credit and Collection Correspondence, 
by James H. Picken. A. W. Shaw Com- 
pany, Chicago, 1928. $5. 

The Development of the Flour-Milling In- 
dustry in the United States, by Charles 
Byron Kuhlmann. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston and New York, 1929. 
$3.50. 

Emphasizes the flour industry in Min- 
neapolis. 
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Paths to Profit 


through 
DODGE ITIMKENization 


§ bese. are three separate and distinct ways in which 
DODGE-TIMKENization can perform an invalu- 


able service for the average manufacturer. 


First — By standardizing on Dodge-Timken bearings 
for all bearing replacements you insure quick cost- 
cutting through avoidance of bearing “sick-spells” 
that spread “red” on your cost sheets. 

































Second-—When buying new equipment for your 
plants specify that it, too, be DODGE-TIMKEN- 
iged throughout. You can then be sure of uni- 

formly long life for all your machine equipment. 


Third — Give your own products the benefit of 
DODGE-TIMKENization. Wherever bear- 
ings are used in a device or machine that you 
are marketing, you will find it doubly advan- 
tageous to equip with Dodge-Timkens. The 
very name attracts buyers who know that 
Dodge-Timken means unmatchable quality. 
And they will increase your customer’s sat- 
isfaction over a long period of years. 


Moving parts are the life of machinery. 
Poor bearings hasten death. Industry is 
DODGE-TIMKENizing now to stop 
equipment casualties that are as needless 
as they are wasteful. Whatever your 
industrial problems—or your needs— 
bring them to Dodge. 


Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
Mishawaka, Indiana 


Factories at Mishawaka, Indiana 
and Oneida, New York 


The Four Divisions of Dodge 


POWER TRANSMISSION — Complete equipment for 
the transmission of power. Every type of pulley hanger. 
pillow block, etc. 
MATERIAL HANDLING — Every type of conveyor to 
handle any type of packaged or bulk material. 
DODGE-TIMKEN BEARINGS-For power transmis- 
sion and machine applications. A type for every service. 
SPECIAL MACHINERY—A manufacturing depart- 
ment for those whe prefer to devote their attention to 
selling rather than making. 


POWER TRANSMISSION SPECIAL MACHINERY 


MATERIAL HANDLING D QODG GE | ‘DODGE-TIMKEN BEARINGS 
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The...Company markets a line o} 
vacuum Cleaners through salesmen 
working out of a network of branch 
offices. Many sales are made for 
part cash and monthly payments. 
When the company first approached 
its bank to discount this paper the 
























banker explained that a finance I 
company was the proper agency for LZ ZZ to 
this type of credit service. C. I. T. eK ZZ 0 
was discussed. . % “4 
The ...Co. is now a regular client. M F F Learn to 
C.I.T. discounts the accumulated an Ir ms Ir st Wi 


consumer paper at convenient inter- 


€ oy 
vals, im turn receiving its money ( [ / AY . 
as the purchasers pay. By this of @ e a CEVvUl cé pe 


C. I. T. Plan the Company main- 


tains its working capital liquid. th r Ou gh their Bank i 


O one type of banking institution is equipped 
to care for every type of credit need. The fc 
C. I. T. group of finance companies specialize in : 
serving manufacturers and merchants who require 
credit and service of a kind not ordinarily extended d 


Write for C. I. T. Plans by the banks which carry their accounts. 
covering Credit Sales of 





Many of those we serve became our clients on the 
ircraf : : 
pe advice of their bankers who were concerned that 


Barbers’ Equipment 


B . : i nance 
orm their clients should have the quality of fi 
Contractors’ Equipment 


© . ’ 4 
Conveyors. service made possible by C. I. T.’s experience, 
Electric Appliances responsibility and unequalled facilities. 
Embossing Machines 
Farm Machinery 
Furniture ( 
Gacege Equipment 

as Equipment 
vay (OMMERCIAL JovestMeNt Rust 
Office Equipment 
Oil and Gas Heaters 


rr CORPORATION 


A mec FRonographs 
rinting Machinery . 

Radios Executive Offices, One Park Avenue, New York 

Refrigerators 

Saw Mill Machinery 


—- *®& = st & 


Seat Siameees Subsidiary and Affiliated Operating Companies with Head Offices 
ee, eaenety in New York...Chicago...San Francisco...Toronto...London... 
Weinine ——. Berlin... Paris... Brussels... Copenhagen... Havana... er Juaa, 
X-ray Machin H alla. 
ge ES P. R... Buenos Aires...Sao Paulo...Sydney, Austr 


Offices in more than 100 cities. 











CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $50,000,000. 
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What the World of Finance Talks Of 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


HROUGH trial and error, the 
Federal Reserve System, facing 
novel conditions, is seeking to 
establish a body of traditions for 


‘he new-style American banking. 


The Reserve authorities continue to be 
criticized from all sides. Advocates of 
iaissez faire attack them for interference, 
and proponents of a publicly regulated 
money market, including Senator Carter 
Glass, co-author of the Federal Reserve 
Act, charge the System with procrastina- 


tion and timidity. 


It is easy for a central banking system 


to contribute to eredit expansion. 
Conversely, it is extremely difficult to 
accomplish eredit contraction. The 
Federal Reserve was created in part 
to give elasticity to the credit system. 
When elasticity means expansion, the 
System works quietly and almost un- 
noticed, virtually without audible op- 
position. The temporary effect of 
credit expansion is a tonic to business 
and speculation. Almost unnoticed, it 
‘ends to enrich certain nimble opera- 
tors. 

Soon the business community ad- 
justs itself to the existing facts of the 
credit situation. Any subsequent ef- 
forts toward credit contraction seem 
to infringe on the vested rights of 
large groups, and dramatic protests 
are made against “bureaucratic med- 
dling,” 

Since changes in Federal Reserve 
credit are multiplied ten to fifteen 
times in adjustments in ordinary 
bank eredit, there can be no question 
of the enormous technical power ‘of 
the central banking authorities. They 
can ruthlessly contract the reservoir 
ol credit, if they desire, but in so 
(ong there is the danger of panicky 
‘ecurity markets and the hazard of 
checking business prosperity. 

_ With the cooperation of hindsight, 
It Is easy to recognize that prior to 
1928 the Federal Reserve was per- 
haps overlenient in encouraging 
credit expansion. As late as the Sum- 
mer of 1927, the Federal Reserve, 
‘oncerned with stimulating currency 
stabilization abroad, sought artificial- 
'y to ease the money market by low- 
‘ring the rediscount rate from four 
to three and one half per cent. 
he my this policy, the 
Opposition cree sag — 
Redecel, taal m the directors of the 
aa he: pep Bank of Chicago, 
necessary to set the 


precedent of changing the rediscount rate 
of that regional bank against the will of 
its directors. 
The Reserve Board, with its eye on 
the international situation, thought the 
easy-money policy would also facilitate 
the export of American agricultural prod- 
ucts. Although the aims were interna- 
tional, easy money was seized upon by 
domestic speculators as an invitation for 
intensified bulling of stocks, which already 
had shown a substantial upward trend for 
several years. 
By the early part of 1928, with gold ex- 


ports under way for four months, the Fed- 
eral Reserve reversed its policy, and has 
since intermittently sought to restrict the 
flow of credit into speculative channels. 
In the first half of 1928, the Board au- 
thorized three increases of one-half of one 
per cent in the rediscount rate. The Fed- 
eral Reserve, except at times when busi- 
ness needs were seasonally expanding 
sought to hold down the credit supply 
through open market operations also. In 
spite of such efforts, toward the approach 
of Spring, 1929, brokers’ loans were at 
unprecedented peaks. 

Reserve policy, though failing to 





prevent a further rise in brokers’ 








BLANK & STOLLER 


HERE’S a busy banker—Charles 
E. Mitchell. A few weeks ago he 
bolstered the sagging stock mar- 
ket by offering call loans at a rate 
sharply below the high level that 
had started the slump. The next 
week he was in the public eye 
again as a guiding genius in a 
new “biggest bank” merger, that 
of The Farmers Loan and Trust 
and the National City Bank 


loans, succeeded in causing tempo- 
rary checks, such as prevailed in Feb- 
ruary, June, and early December, 
1928, and March, 1929. These inter- 
ludes of liquidation in practical effect 
did little more than improve the 
technical position of the market, and 
it did this at the expense of small and 
inexperienced speculative holders of 
stocks. 


OME influential private bankers 
believe that the Federal Reserve 
overstepped the bounds of sound pro- 
cedure in seeking to: exert market 
leadership. As one of them expressed 
it, the Federal Reserve should be con- 
tent with reflecting conditions. 

Outstanding British economists 
support this view of noninterference. 
Hartley Withers, former editor of 
The Economist pointed out: 

“Do you want bankers to array 
themselves in surplices and chasubles 
and preach to the public about the 
use that is to be made of credit? As 
long as the producers and distributors 
of the goods that we all want to live 
on are amply supplied with credit, 
why should bankers trouble them- 
selves about the extent of the specu- 
lative activities of the rest of us? 

“If some speculators are paying 
too high prices for securities in Wall 
Street, they will burn their fingers, 
but their loss will be the gain of those 
who have got out, and, in the mean- 
time enterprise is stimulated by the 
ease with which stocks can be mar- 
keted.” 

Mr. Withers, who has acted as ad- 
viser to the Rritish Treasury, thrusts 
the responsibility for speculation di- 
rectly upon the individual and chal- 
lenges the notion that any public 











bedy can protect the speculator from 
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| \ \ E solicit conservative margin 
| accounts based on purchases of ! 
° T r : 
stocks listed on the New York : 
* . . ' 
Stock Exchange. Our facilities, 
! 
resources, and experience, devel- 
ce fe 
oped through forty years of serv ! 
7 ' 
ice to traders and investors, are 
! 
placed at the disposal of individ- 
' 
uals having satisfactory banking 
. ' 
sponsorship. : 
P rsnip 
! 
1 
' 
t 
' 
HORNBLOWER & WEEKS |: 
EsTaBiisHen 1888 : 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
DETROIT PROVIDENCE PORTLAND, ME. PITTSBURGH ; 
! 
Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and 
Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Market Association 
1 
! 
! 
| bonnnan nanan nnn n een ne ed 
A iated Syst 
Founded in 1852 
: : 
80% Growth in Customers 
Sa OF Sea In 1920 the properties now in the 
650,000 Associated System had 352,725 cus- 
600,000 “sane 
He r tomers. Today there are over 635,000 
500,000 [| «customers. This is the normal growth 
450,000 aa of the same properties over the entire 
400,000 } as period. 
350,000 4 4 
300,000 ; » 
250.000 : a6 The steadiness of this growth (see 
200,000 Fi] af chart) from year to year, including 
150,000 H 4 1921 with its unusual business de- 
ye eri : st pression, indicates the remarkable 
EG stability of a diversified gas and elec- 
1920 °21 '22°23 °24 25 °26 °27°28 tric system. 
Write for our 16 page booklet “N” on the Class A Stock 
Associated Gas and Electric Company 
Incorporated in 1906 
61 Broadway New York 
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his own blunders. By implication, a pa- 
ternalistic policy of keeping the mone, 
market sound implies that public sicy,|. 
will be given when safety zones have }yec:, 
passed. From this standpoint, some tr.\|- 
ers will object that the Federal Reser. 
hung up the red flag prematurely last. yo; 

Senator Glass indicates that the Fei- 
eral Reserve erred only in deferring (is- 
ciplinary action too long. 

“The Federal Reserve Board,” he 
pointed out, “had adopted the adminis- 
trative policy of having Federal Reserve 
banks remonstrate with member banks 
against permitting the facilities of the 
Federal Reserve System to be used for 
stock speculative purposes. 

“This should have been done long ago, 
before the situation got out of hand.” 

If discipline is justified, promptness ot 
measures would have been far more de- 
sirable. Timidity at the outset tends to 
build up the objectionable features of the 
situation, and to make ultimate correction 
more difficult and severe. Prof. 0. M. 
Sprague, of Harvard, believes that earlier 
advances in the rediscount rate woul 
have been helpful. 


REFERENCE to British policy—and 
the Bank of England is an adult in 
this field, in which our Federal Reserve 1s 
in years at least still a child—seems per- 
tinent. On several occasions the Bank 0! 
England has been concerned with the 
problem of stopping a drain of funds to 
foreign money centers. 

“At one period,” says Walter Bagehot 
in his classic “Lombard Street,” “the bank 
directors made a distinct step in advance 
of the public intelligence; they adopte: 
a particular mode of raising the rate 0! 
interest, which is far more efficient than 
any other mode. Mr. Goschen recom- 
mended that the Bank of England should, 
as a rule raise its rate by steps of one pe! 
cent at a time when the object of the rise 
was to affect the foreign exchanges. The 
Bank of England, from 1860 onward, has 
acted upon that principle. 

“Before that time it used to raise | 
rate almost always by steps of one-hal! 
per cent, and there was nothing in the 
general state of mercantile opinion to 
compel a change in policy. The change 
was, on the contrary, most unpopula! 
On this occasion, and, as far as I know, on 
this occasion alone, the Bank of England 
made an excellent alteration of policy, 
which was not exacted by contemporary 
opinion and which was in advance 0! 
Bos 0 key The Bank of England was 
almost immediately rewarded for 1t= 
adoption of right principles by finding 
that those principles, at a severe crisis, 
preserved public credit.” 


R. BAGEHOT’S references to the 
dangers of a policy of delay, though 
written in 1873, sound like contemporary 
criticism. 
“There are,” he said, “some chronic 
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Com MERCIAL Grepit 


Plans 
t OMMERCIAL CREDIT 
k deferred payment plans cover 


every sound field ofinstalment 
marketing. Automobiles, 
boats, machinery of all kinds, 
equipment in general, refrig- 
erating units, heating plants, 
electrical appliances,store and 
office fixtures—more than a 
score of such broad classifica- 
tions, including thousands of 
individual products, fall with- 
in their scope. 


€ Through the purchase of 
receivables in general— open 
accounts, notes, acceptances— 
CommercialCreditCompanies 
provide manufacturers and 
jobbers alike, with ample 
working funds at all times. 


{ Commercial Credit Service 
Operates internationally. It 
blankets the North American 
continent through a chain of 
over four hundred offices 
and representatives. Itreaches 
out to Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Australia and South America 
and is being extended to 
every market of the world 
where conditions justify its 
introduction, 
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-BESSEMER Jipecpouered 
DIESEL ENGINES 


ESSEMER Diesel Oil Engines were perfected to 
meet the rapidly growing demand for thor- 
oughly reliable, economical multiple cylinder oil- 


burning engines in the larger horsepower sizes. 


On the Commercial Credit-Bessemer Plan, Bessemer 
Diesels, as well as other Bessemer products, are avail- 
able on a most attractive time-payment basis—pay- 
ments from savings or increased earnings. Ask the 
Bessemer Engine Company or any Commercial Credit 


office for details. 


CoMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANIES 


COMMERCIAL BANKERS 
Cash Capital and Surplus *43,000,000 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY - + + + + + * Baltimore 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPORATION + + + + * New York 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT TRUST + + *** © © * * * Chicago 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY, Inc. - + + © * New Orleans 
COMME! IAL CREDIT COMPANY + + + + * * San Francisco 
KEMSLEY, MILLBOURN & €O., Lid. + + * + * * New York 





NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS + + + * + * * Baltimore 
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te stockholders 


of Close 


Corporations: 
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Have you overlooked this problem ? 


OUR CORPORATION may be well managed, ag- 
gressive and very successful, yet it is likely to 


have this serious weak spot. 


What would happen in case of the death of one of 


your principal stockholders? How would his heirs be 
compensated for his interest? How do the other 
stockholders of your corporation plan to retain the in- 
terests of the deceased for themselves? How desirable 
would it be to find unknown persons as large stock- 
holders in your business . . . because you had not 


When writin 


planned to purchase the stock of the deceased? 
How much is it worth to you #o be assured of an 
uninterrupted business in such a case as this? 
Answers to these pertinent questions may be had 
by sending for a booklet we have prepared. It is 
entitled, ““To Officers of Close Corporations.” 


oe? ft HOH OHwm—Hh—UH OF FH HH HHS B&B 


W: realize that the aver- 
age business man receives 


daily more business literature 
of an advertising and promo- 
tional nature than he can pos- 
sibly read. 

We also realize that this daily 
influx of mail carries some very 
worthy new ideas which the 
busy man is glad to have 
brought to his attention. 


Frankly, we have published 
this to interest you in a new 
booklet which we, as a large 
metropolitan bank, believe con- 
tains a new and worthy idea. 

If you are an officer and 
stockholder in a close corpo- 
ration, we recommend that you 
send for and read this booklet, 
“To Officers of Close Corpo- 
rations, 


did a a a a a 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
11 BROAD STREET 


LONDON . 


PARIS 


- MEXICO CITY 


Total resources more than $550,000,000 


© E. T. C.f WN. ¥., 7029 


g to THe Equitaste Trust Company or New York please mention Nation's Business 








faults in the policy of the Bank of Eyo. 
land, which arise from grave defects jy 
its form of government. 

“There is almost always some hesity. 
tion when a governor begins to reign. He 
is the prime minister of the Bank cab. 
inet; and when so important a functiop- 
ary changes, naturally much else changes 
too. If the governor be weak, vacillatioy 
and hesitation continue throughout }; 
term of office. 

“The usual defect then is that the Bank 
of England does not raise the rate oj 
interest sufficiently quickly. It does raise 
it in the end. It takes the alarm but it 
does not take the alarm sufficiently soon 
A cautious man in a new office does no! 
like strong measures. Bank governors are 
generally cautious men; they are taken 
from a most cautious class; in conse- 
quence they are very likely to temporize 
and delay. 

“But almost always the delay in creat- 
ing a stringency only makes a greate 
stringency inevitable. The effect of 1 
timid policy has been to let the gold out 
of the bank, and that gold must be re- 
covered. It would really have been far 
easier to have maintained the reserve by 
timely measures than to have replen- 
ished it by delayed measures; but new 
governors rarely see this.” 

The reserve policy of course has not 
been aimed at a conservation of gold, but 
at a stoppage of the rapid flow of credit 
into speculative channels. 

With the reserves of the system three- 
fourths larger than the minimum require- 
ments, the restrictive campaign has been 
voluntarily entered into as a preventiv 
measure. It did not spring out of neces- 
sity, as the policy of 1920 did, when there 
was a danger that the Federal Reserve 
would fall below the minimum gold re- 
serve requirements. 

With the ratio of reserves of the system 
hovering around 70, some outsiders re- 
fused to be concerned over the credit sit- 
uation. By its policy of refusing to allow 
reserve credit to be drawn unreservedly 
into speculation, the system has of course 
contributed to a rising level of interes! 
rates, which, if long continued, it fears 
will prove harmful to business, Thus far, 
only the construction industry has shown 
any recession. General business during 
the first quarter was abnormally active 

As long as business prosperity con- 
tinues, bulls are inclined to use periods 0! 
liquidation, superinduced by banking 
pressure, as a buying opportunity. 


AY PART of the remaking of the coun- 
try, the economic renaissance of the 
South, which was retarded somewhat last 
year by temporarily adverse crop con- 
ditions, is extremely important. Fairfax 
Harrison, who since the war turned the 
Southern Railway, of which he was pres!- 
dent, from a weak to a strong railroad, 
has played a key role in the upbuilding 
of the new South. 
“While the operations of the textile 
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wu only 7% of the nation’s 
population, New England 


produces over 11% of all its manu- 
factured goods. It is only to be ex- 
pected, for this territory has always 
had mighty factors in its favor— 
abundant skilled labor, ample 
credit supply, unexcelled transpor- 
tation facilities, a great consuming 
market right within itself. 

And New England’s prosperity 
















There's Opportunity aplenty 
in New England 


} . 
ia a a 
- 1 4 B | 


today is not dependent on any single 
industry. The latest United States 
census lists 348 separate and distinct 
industries. Of these, 217 are repre- 
sentedin New England, manufactur- 
ing amazingly diversified products. 

These are facts which should 
lead any manufacturer contemplat- 
ing a new plant location to consid- 
er New England first. The oldest 
and largest bank in the community 
will tell you any facts you may care 
to know. 


“FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


1784 * * 








1929 
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New England’s Largest Financial Institution 











When writing to Tue First Nationa, Bank’ or Boston please mention Nation's Business 
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Life crowds you closely 


The annoyance one feels in a 
traffic jam is a good measure of 
the value one sets on his time. 
With every moment precious, 
you simplify many of your 
every-day habits to gain time 
for the ever-increasing demands 
your business affairs make upon 
you. 

Apply the time-saving habit 
to the most important of your 
affairs—the making of your in- 
vestments. Instead of spread- 
ing your time thinly over half 





a dozen sources of investment 
information, put your invest- 
ment problems in the hands 
of a house such as The National 
City Company. Our competent 
investment organization with 
117 years of investment experi- 
ence behind it can give you 
time-and-worry-saving advice in 
rounding out your holdings from 
our broad lists of sound securi- 
ties. Telephone the nearest of 
our 50 American branch offices 
today. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES. INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES. INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS 
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printed in this magazine during 
1928. 


A copy will be sent at your request 
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industry,’ Mr. Harrison pointed out 
“have not been uniformly profitable . 
the recent past, in consequence of \1),; 
has been regarded as a temporary over. 
expansion during a period of increasiys 
use of other fabrics in wearing apparel at 
the expense of the demand for cottoy 
goods, the mills of the South have suj- 
fered relatively less in this respect than 
have those in other parts of the United 
States. 

“During the past six years the number 
of cotton spindles in mills outside of the 
South had been reduced 4,364,632, or »| 
per cent.” 


Y turning iron slaves in the form of 

machinery into the performers oj 
arduous toil, man is freeing himself {or 
cultural pursuits,, according to the opti- 
mistic view of the trend of civilization 
taken by Magnus W. Alexander, of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
who says: 

“The machine is but an expression 0! 
man at this age. It reflects his master 
of the material world, and it enables him, 
by freeing him from burdensome toil, to 
address himself with more leisure to the 
things of the spirit. That to my mini, 
is the real meaning of our machine civil- 
ization; it is the forerunner of an a 
in which we may occupy ourselves mo 
with the things of the spirit, after having 
conquered the earth. 

“But in striving for such mastery, le! 
us not be unmindful of those who ma) 
suffer by the exigencies of progress; the 
martyrs of progress. No human progress 
has ever yet been accomplished but that 
some individuals have not suffered by 1 
The machine may bring unemployment 
to some for a time. It will, indeed, abol- 
ish many existing occupations, as may 
any new scientific discovery ; an invention 
by necessity always makes something ob- 
solete. Without that, progress cannot be 
had. Let us remember and adequately 
care for those whom progress may swee}) 
aside.” 


ge 
re 


OME observers believe and hope that 
the crowning achievement of the 
Hoover administration will be a formula 
for humanizing prosperity—a technique 
for stabilizing business and for mitigat- 
ing prosperity. They look to the Chie! 
Executive for guidance in perpetuating 
“the road to plenty” and to diffusing its 
benefits more widely. 

In his address, the President has dedi- 
cated himself to the abolition of poverty. 
The enormous productive capacity 0! 
American business offers new basis for 
such high hopes. 


N connection with the feeling of revolt 
against inadequate financial reports 
which fail to reveal the whole truth, the 
Investment Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica has set up standards for circulars o!- 
fering new issues. In setting forth the spec- 
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DETROIT 601 Griswold Street 


OF A SERIES OUTLINING’ THE 
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ESSENTIALS OF A SOUND INVESTMENT POLICY 








Invest and reinvest funds 
promptly as received 


ITTLE acorns drop from great oaks, take root 
CL and in time grow into trees themselves. 
There is a hint to investors in this. Regular 
investment of money, and the equally’ regular 
reinvestment of the interest, lead to surprising 
growth of capital. “Money can beget money and 
its offspring can beget more,” wrote the finan- 
cially wise Benjamin Franklin. 

To apply this two-fold principle of fruitful 
investment, first, invest your funds regularly as 
you receive them. Money held idle for a “better 
time to invest” forfeits its assured present earn- 
ing power for an uncertain future return. In the 
long run, steady employment of investment 
funds is by far the best policy. It is the standard 
practice of insurance companies and other large 
institutional investors. 

Second, invest interest promptly. Slow as it 
may seem in its early stages, compound interest 
does work wonders. No amount is too small to 
aid in the increase of principal. One year’s in- 


terest on a thousand dollar 5% bond makes a 
one-tenth payment ona five hundred dollar bond, 
The interest on two such bonds will buy a hun- 
dred dollar bond outright. Smaller amounts may 
be saved and added to bond interest to increase 
the sums for investment. Over a period of 
twenty-five years half the total amount you will 
have accumulated in this way will be derived from 
interest alone, at the conservative rate of 5%. 


It requires a plan to do this. As the first step 
in such a plan, select an investment house to 
counsel with you, to aid you in selecting issues 
suited to your.needs, and.to help you in the reg- 
ular investment and reinvestment of your 
money. The facilities of Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
are available to large and small investors alike 
in the formulation and working out of financial 
plans of this nature. May-we send you our book- 
let, “Looking Ahead Financially,” which tells 
more fully of the advantages of such a plan, and 
of our ability to assist in its successful realization. 


Ask for booklet NF-59 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO 201 South La Salle Street 


MILWAUKEE 425 East Water Street 


NEW YORK 35 Wail Street 
ST. LOUIS 319 North Fourth Street 
PITTSBURGH 307 Fifth Avenue 


CLEVELAND 925 Euclid Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA 111 South Fifteenth Street 


MINNEAPOLIS 608 Second Avenue, South 


BOSTON 85 Devonshire Street 
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Every Thursday Evening — Hear the Old Counsellor on the Halsey-Stuart Program 


A unique radio program, featuring helpful advice on how to invest your money . 
Broadcast from Coast to Coast through W-E-A-F and 
9 P.M. Eastern Standard Time + 


8 P, M. Central Standard Time - 


Daylight Saving Time, one hour later 


When writing to Havsey, Stuart & Company, Incorporate, please mention Nation’s Business 


. . music by instrumental ensemble 
34 stations associated with the National Broadcasting Company 
> P. M. Mountain Standard Time - 6 P. M. Pacific Standard Time 
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Nowhere in this country, today, are new rail- 


roads building, old lines improving, 


developing and good roads constructing as fast 


as in the South. 


This is eloquent testimony of the importance 
which great corporations, the federal govern 
ment and states attach to the South's commer- 
cial development. Lately the Shipping Board 
ranked the Southern States first in exports and 


second in imports, of the five divisions of the 


country. 


But such facts no longer excite surprise. Alert 
investors recognize the South as the great field 


of opportunities; they realize that the big mar- 


ket for Southern securities is still ahead. 


Caldwell & Company, Southern 
bankers, long have studied the 


‘a . . “wr . 
sponsored sound Southern securities. “Shares in 
the South” is a Southern investment trust, the 


securities of which are suggested to individuals 


and institutions. Write for details. 


We Bank on the South es 


CALDWELL & COMPANY 
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ails—Ships—Roads vie to provide 
for growing Southern commerce 
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400 Union Street 
Nashville - Tenn. 
Chicago Detroit . Cincinnati 
Kansas City . St. Louis . Jackson 
Louisville . Knoxville . Tampa 


Chattanooga . New Orleans 


Birmingham. . Jacksonville 


Rogers Caldwell & Co., Inc. 
150 Broadway, New York 









Greatest Value 50 
Ever Offered! | 7 ‘ 


The Starmp with a Memory! 

Durable - Efficient - Lightweight 
Convenient - Attractive 

Records time, date and other data on 
office and factory co pondence, forms and other routine records. 
Protects profits. Speeds up work in process. Assures permanent 
records. Dust-proof nickel-plated case protects accurate clock. 
Lasts a lifetime. Priced at only $17.50 each. 


Sold ty Dealers—or Pin Coupon to Letterhead 









ing Co. 
LIN Manufacturing , 
Si Rider, Mich... U.S.A. 
and dealer's name. 
5 artery $17.50 for Time Stamp- 
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SHARES in the 


LAKELAND BUILDING 
and 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 


AFFORD you a conservative, safe in- 
vestment. We have never failed to 
pay a quarterly dividend conform- 
ing to the earnings of the Associa- 
tion. Under the state law we may 
require withdrawal notices. We in- 
vest your money in first mortgage 
loans on homes in Lakeland and 
vicinity and loan to members only. 
Under state supervision. We gladly 
respond to inquiries by mail. 

LAKELAND BUILDING AND 

LOAN ASSOCIATION 


P.O. Drawer 629-N.B., Lakeland, Florida 
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ifications, the Board of Governors ex. 
pressed the helief that “it is the duty of 
members te use care that adequate anq 
accurate iniormation in the sale o; securi- 
ties be released in a way that such infor. 
mation cannot be deemed to be mislead- 
ing. 

In the case of industrial securities. the 
association, which is making a noteworthy 
experiment in self-government in finance 
insists that circulars should contain infor. 
mation on the subjoined points: 


1. Description of the industry. 

2. Position of company in industry 

3. Description of management, _ 

4. Description of property, including 
size, capacity or some measure of output 

5. Understandable balance sheet with 
comments on inventory, working capital 
and other facts. 

6. Earnings by years, not averages. 
with statement as to depreciation, and 
dividend record. 

7. Accurate title or nomenclature of se- 
curity. 

8. Security for issue— 

a. Property covered. 

b. Prior liens. 

c. Value of equity if possible 

d. Restrictions, escrow clauses 
and other points. 

e. Sinking fund, depreciation re- 
serve, and so on. 

9. Purpose of issue. 

10. In the ease of stocks, voting rights 
should be stated clearly, as well as any 
other provisions for the protection of the 
holders. 


HIS question of adequate financial 

statements is bound to become an in- 
creasingly important issue, with the wid- 
ening of ownership of shares in Americau 
corporations. Trade associations and stock 
exchanges have a fine opportunity to ren- 
der a real service in formulating stand- 
ards and developing sentiment for better 
practices, 

Individual companies cannot meet the 
situation alone, for each is somewhat de- 
pendent on competitive practices. The 
trade disadvantage of revealing full det alls 
would be largely offset if all competitor: 
did the same. 

The problem not only involves the 
primitive question of padding earnings 
and assets of promotional companies, but 
also the more subtle and insidious prac- 
tice by well established companies of hid- 
ing earnings and assets in the guise 0! 
conservatism. 

Such practices, which make outside 
stockholders suspicious of published finan- 
cial statements, make the public suscept!- 
ble to rumors and tips. 

Attempts of congressmen to curb mar- 
ket abuses through restricting speculation 
deal with symptoms and effects, rather 
than causes. A radical reform in financi:ll 
statements, especially of industrial cor- 
porations, would go far to place security 
dealings on a sounder basis. The process 
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Effective 
A pril 1, 1929 





ECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF LOS ANGELES 


UNDER NATIONAL CHARTER, 
IS CREATED WITH 


Resources. . . . . $600,000,000 
Capital ...... 30,000,000 
Surplus ...... 15,000,000 
Undivided Profits . 5,000,000 


Through Consolidation of the 


Los Angeles- First National Trust 
& Savings Bank 


AND THE 
Security Trust & Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles 


The “Security-First NATIONAL” combines in one organi- 
zation the banking skill, the great resources and the varied 
capacities for service of two institutions which have been 
for many years leading banks of Southern California. 


The branches of the new bank extend from Fresno and San 
Luis Obispo on the north to the Imperial Valley on the’ 
south. In nearly every one of the cities which comprise the 
Los Angeles metropolitan area the new bank is a leading 
financial institution. It affords complete commercial facili- 
ties and also operates savings and trust departments. 


ow 


The Security-First NATIONAL COMPANY, — identical 
in ownership with the new bank —has capital assets of 
$6,000,000. It will continue the business of the Security 
Company and the First Securities Company, selling bonds 
and securities and participating in underwritings. Operat- 
ing over a wide area of very high per capita wealth, the 
SecuRITY-First NATIONAL COMPANY offers exceptional 
distribution facilities. 


Ppbery 07, Me cin. VI Gets Tobe 


CHAIRMAN PRESIDENT, AND CHAIRMAN 
‘OF THE BOARD EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
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IN THE VAULTS and files of this Trust 


~ Company may still be seen many reminders of 


oe that time when The Bank of North America 


~ 


.» was the only incorporated bank in this country. 
And on our books the oldest continuous 
banking account in America is still active. 


\Upon such evidences of thorough-going service 


and mutual loyalty we solicit the Philadelphia 
banking business of those who have the right 
to be-mrost critical in their requirements. 


\ 










BANKNORTH 
and TRUST 


JOHN H. MASON, President 


Accustomed to serving America’s First 
Firms and First Families since 1781 





AMERICA 
COM PANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
Member Federal Reserve System . . Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits More Than $12,000,000 
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Arlac Dry Stencils 
Acclaimed By Users 
Arlac—the better dry stencil 
which cuts sharper lines— 
gives better typewritten copies 
and clear cut art reproduc- 
tions. “O’s” and “e’s” keep 
theircenters. Durable for long 
runs. Send for a free sample. 
Arlac Dry Stencil Corp’n 
419 Fourth Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Please send stencil to ft 

ipteon 
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OS ASD 
(2 ITH OGRAFHEDY) 
WY LETTERHEADS 


$1.25 per 1000 


IN LOTS OF 50,000 
25,000 at $1.50—12,500 at $1.75 or 
6,250 our Minimum at $2.25 per 1000 
Complete—Delivered in New York 
ON OUR 20 LB. WHITE 
PABAMOUNT BOND 
A Beautiful, Strong, Snappy Sheet 
HIGHEST GRADE ART WORK AND ENGRAVINGS 
GEO. MORRISON COMPANY 
553 West 22nd St. New York City 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF PAPER AND ENGRAVINGS 


OR 


LETTERHEAD 


For Corporations, AS LOW AS 

Manufacturers, Private Firm 5 as 
and Professional Men. « PER 

Genuine Engraved and Embossed Letter- THOUSAND 
heads are dignified and impress people. Cost little if any more 
when ordered at our new low prices, so why use the ordinary 
kind? Send today for freesamples, details and complete price 
list. No obligation. Fine ity: absolutely guaranteed. 
THE CATHEDRAL OF NGRAVING, INC. 
32 Langenberg Bldg. St. Louis. Mo. 
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EMBOSSED 




















of tucking away valuable items in unseen 
places puts insiders at a great advantage 
over outsiders in sizing up the true 


Zl worth 
of corporate securities, 


HE seeping of the speculative spirit 

through the investment public has se. 
riously hurt the market for old-fashioned 
bonds. This has been reflected not only 
in the recession of outstanding bond prices 
to the lowest levels in two years, but also 
in a marked change in the character o/ 


| new issues. 





Prosperous corporations have found ji 
more advantageous of late to issue shares 
than bonds. Even the stronger railroads. 
which desired to put out bonds, found it 
necessary to add speculative features to 
sweeten the appeal. 

Accordingly, the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe sold a convertible issue, and the 
Southern Pacific and the Missouri Pacific 
offered bonds with stock purchase war- 
rants attached. 

These combinations purport to give the 


| investor an opportunity to have his cake 


and eat it too. They offer the safety ot 
principal of a bond, and the opportunity 
of appreciation that is ordinarily asso- 


| ciated with a stock. 


The use of stock purchase warrants has 
become increasingly popular in recent 


| weeks. In the flotation of investment 
| trusts, numerous promoters and financiers 





| 








compensate themselves with warrants. 

The warrants constitute a call on shares 
of common stock at a stipulated price— 
usually substantially above the price level 
at the time of issuance of the warrants— 
within a specified period. The lure of war- 
rants for speculators is that they tie up 
much less capital than ownership of an 
equivalent number of shares of common 
stock. 

In the case of the nondividend-paying 
stocks, it is far more expensive with pre- 
vailing high interest rates to carry the 
stocks than the warrants, which are mere 
options to buy the stocks at a future time. 
In normal money markets, banks will lend 
up to 50 per cent to their customers on 
perpetual warrants. 

However, warrants which run for 4 
limited period only are ordinarily not con- 
sidered good collateral for bank loans, and 
are therefore usually bought outright by 
traders. 


= a technical sense, every one has 4 
position toward every security at the 
market place. If he buys the stock and 
it declines, he suffers a loss. On the other 
hand, if after due consideration he ab- 
stains from acquiring the stock and 1t 
subsequently advances 50 points, he 
without the profits he might have made 
It is obviously impossible for even the 
richest individual to buy every security 
in which he believes. 
The warrant is a device for extendins 
the participations of the ordinary indi- 
vidual in common stock speculation. It 
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een sures the holder against the risk of being \ 
tage without stocks which in the future may 
orth chow spectacular advances. 
\Varrants are intended for speculation, 
not investment. Where individual com- 
me »anies {ail to make substantial gains in 
dirit earning power, holders of warrants will 
= of course be disappointed, and find it 
ned disadvantageous to exercise the options 
only thev have purchased. 
"ces : 
ay TALL Street has talked much Te- 
. cently of higher marginal require- 
d it ments. Prudent brokers recognize that a 
ei percentage of margin which was deemed 
ads conservative in 1922 before industrial 
mn stock averages had trebled is no longer 
s ty adequate. 
The average individual can safeguard | ES 
L& his own interests and cooperate with the “h 


‘ihe central banking authorities by operating B A LTIMORE 
much nearer a cash basis than in ordinary 


ae. times. This is a hazardous time to go a 

‘ heavily in debt to buy securities. The Key Port of the Atlantic Seaboard 
the verextended trader usually finds it nec- 

rake essary to let go at or near the bottom HE largest tidewater steel plant in the 
vol during temporary interludes of liquida- os is at Baltimore. Ocean freighters 
nit ton tie up at the plant docks and discharge their 
ss0- ore cargoes into hungry blast furnaces, while 

HE March 26 incident, during which the finished steel is shipped from the same 

has stocks reacted violently and rallied docks to all parts of the world. 
cent sharply before the end of the day, reveals s . 
lent the wisdom of having buying orders in Other age industries have chosen Balti- 
piers far in advance. When the outright in- ee. their assembling, manufacturing 
:. vestor feels that prevailing prices are too and distributing plants because of the city’s 
ares high, a good poliey is to figure out, in strategic location, a advantages, and 
ce— cold blood, prices that would be genuinely unsurpassed port and terminal facilities. 
evel attractive, and then to put in buying Baltimore Trust Company has kept pace 
ts— orders, good until cancelled, at the lower with the city’s industrial expansion. Its re- 
aol evels. sources are at your command whether you 
2 up Prudent investors habitually do this, are seeking a new banking connection, a site 
f an and sometimes have to wait many months for a new plant, or a branch office location 
mon lor executions. But when a momentary in Baltimore. 


ry 
f 


ik comes, their orders are in. The ordi- 



































ying ry mortal cannot act swifty enough to 
pre- place his buying orders at the very mo- 
the nent of the break, and even the nimble BALTIMORE 

mere t such times are likely to be discourage 
: é : scouraged S co ANY 
en v the prevailing pessimism, which inevi- TRU T MP. 

len ‘bly accompanies drastic price declines. 

s on 

o : nk Me OE OR Fe ££ 2 S208. i coarse ie Ci18S-2F BM 

— IGH prices for stocks make it more 

oon- diffieult lor corporations to encour- 
and age the diffusion of ownership among em- 

: ploves 

t by ‘ = ae 

_ The object of employe ownership is to How to Analyze 
improve industrial relationships, not to 
a — small investors to assume spec- Market Trends 
as a lative risks. The General Electric Com- j as ; 

t the pany has worked hs Asimple method is described 
and seems wa . bly ri pier: which Dosinese mot -_ us in a pamphlet recently issued 
i is admirably adapted to the present new Portfolio of Attention Th ° ont 

ther situation I P Compelling Letterheads is by go comet mere f 

ab- g e really surprising. Thagseg : —the lea ling pu ication 0 

a Some eight years ago, it offered its own “ eo Hoctiveness than they ever the financial field. Contains 

dit stock at the low prices +: pli single mail- 28 pages of valuable informa- 
: at the low prices then prevailing to thought could be packed intoa ; : d 

1e 1S emploves ing piece. It includes full-size samples 0 tion for small or large traders. 
ade \ aie 3 colorful, friendly letterheads we a Mailed anywhere upon 

ad Meantime, in the market setback of SE EES ee ee eee ee ne ed axet~ receipt of 10c. Address 

. the 1921. the’ : This Portfolio is sent FREE to interest eo Dept. G-157 

ity -!, the stock reacted below the offer- utives. Request yours today, address pt. . 
arity ng level. ; : office nearest you. 
fy.) and numerous employes, who | | \yonROE LETTERHEAD CORPORATION THE MAGAZINE OF 
din 1AQ indertaken to buy the stock on the 1006 Green Street 163 NUatoHiO | WALL STREET 
( f weet ee . 3 " ’ 
‘adi ral payment plan, cancelled. The SuNsevels= 42 Broadway New York 
( Qt Ck RS y ? 

“eT ~,. Soon snapped back, however, but . 

“er employes were tempted to take a 
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QUALIFIED 


To Render a Complete Financial 


Service to Sound Industries 


Through an experience of more than thirty- 
five years in the financing of leading industries 
in many different fields, we have developed 
specialized facilities and ample resources for 
rendering acomplete financial servicetosound 
corporations. 


In each case, recommendation as to the form 
the financing should take, whether through 
equity issues or funded debt, is based on thor- 
ough analysis of the long term needs of the 
individual business. 


We shall be glad to confer with you either 
in person or by letter regarding your financial 
requirements. 


A. G. Becker & Co. 


Investment Securities 

















54 Pine Street 100 So. La Salle St. 
New York Chicago 
<r NI SEEnSnnaaannennaaneemnaall 





When writing to A. G. Becker & Co. please mention Nation’s Business 





quick profit. Thus the very fluctuations of 
the stock tended to defeat the aim of th 
management to induce the employes {, 
buy a permanent stake in the com] 

Accordingly, in 1923, the G. E. Em. 
ployes Securities Corporation was 
launched. The company put in 25 per cent 
of junior, risk absorbing capital, taking 
back common stock, and the employes 
were invited to buy six per cent bonds. 
As long as they remained with the com- 
pany, two per cent extra would be paid on 
the bonds. 

To remove the speculative element. the 
company reserves the right to redeem the 
bonds at par, and the original holders haye 
the right to present the bonds for redemp- 
tion at par at any time. 

Feeling that even a premier industria] 
stock like General Electric was too specu- 
lative for small investors, the new outfit 
undertook to create a portfolio of diversi- 
fied investments, including especially the 
stocks of the affiliated electrical public 
utilities about which the executives of the 
company were especially well informed. 

Twenty-five per cent of the original 
stake was placed in General Electric stock, 
but marked appreciation of that issue has 
brought it up to 35 per cent of the pres- 
ent value of the fund. 

The men are permitted to buy up to 
$500 a year of these bonds on the partial 
payment plan. 

This program is an attempt to conserve 
for employes the benefits of higher wages, 
which otherwise might be frittered awa) 
in extravagant consumption or in blue 
sky securities. 

Most other companies interested in em- 
ploye ownership offer their own common 
or preferred shares. The Standard Oil 
group in effect eliminates the risk of loss 
by contributing one-third of the purchase 
price and having the employes pay only 
two-thirds. 

The Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Company sells treasury stocks to em- 
ployes far below the market value. The 
advantage of the General Electric plan 1 
that it sets up a program of diversification 
especially adapted to the needs of small 
employe investors. 


0 
any, 


BNORMALLY high carrying charge: 
by brokers make marginal buying 0! 
securities relatively unattractive. There 
are alternate ways of saving out of income 
which under existing circumstances be- 
come relatively more attractive. For ex- 
ample, the Bell Telephone Securities Com- 
pany will sell to the public stock of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, the parent company, on the parti! 
payment plan. 
The shares which recently sold as high 
as $220 will be bought for a down pay- 
ment of $10, about one-sixth the prevail- 
ing brokerage marginal requirement, am 
subsequent payments of $10 a share 
monthly. Meantime, interest will be cred- 


ited on each monthly payment at the rate 


Nu 


e¢ 
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An editorial by 


W.C. Dunlap, Vice-President in Charge of Sales, 
The American Multigraph Sales Company. 


Business is awakening to the fact 
that “‘spatter-selling”’ is too expen- 
sive. Viewing markets as largely a 
matter of geographical division,cover- 
ing them promiscuously with a high- 
pressure sales force is like painting 
fine furniture with a whitewash 
brush. It is wasteful and ineffective. 

Selective selling is the answer. 
Selective selling recognizes that a 
business does not have one market 
but many markets—separated along 
lines of industrial segregation, finan- 
cial strength, and class of service. 
These markets vary widely in their 
ability to absorb the product. To 
sell with economy of time and 
effort, the most fruitful markets 
must be selected for most intensive 
cultivation. Some mar- 


applying the principles of selective 
selling to the problems of our own 
business. We have concentrated our 
sales promotion effort on preferred 
prospects. To co-ordinate with this 
policy we have developed Multigraph 
equipment which easily adapts itself 
to any plan of selective sales effort. 
Here is what has happened: 
1. Our total sales volume has 
climbed to new heights. 
2. Our net profit has increased in 
marked degree. 
3. Our salesmen now earn more 
money. 
4. Our collections have improved. 
We are not making a trade secret 
of our methods. We shall be glad to 
discuss them with any business execu- 
tive who is interested. If 





kets, perhaps, must be 
rejected altogether. 
For the past two years 
we have been studying 
and experimenting, and 





Do You Know 
Your Market? 


you would like to have 
further details, address 
a letter to W. C. Dunlap, 
1806 East 40th Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 








There is a new MULTIGRAPLT for 


today’s new selling conditions. 


When writing to Tue AMERICAN MuLtiIcRAPH Sates Company please mention Nation’s Business 


patter-selling” is what spills the profits 
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ITH THE BEDAUX UNIT OF 
HUMAN POWER MEASURE- 
MENT, SUPERVISION AND INDI 
RECT LABOR CAN BE MEASURED 
ACCURATELY. CORRECT MEASURE- 
MENT PERMITS INCENTIVES THAT 
DEVELOP CLOSE COOPERATION, 
HIGH LABOR EFFECTIVENESS AND 
MAXIMUM EARNING POWER. 


The application of a common denominator in 
the measurement of human power was origi- 
nated by Chas. E. Bedaux. ’ ’ ’ 
Today, shis principle is successfully applied 
under his personal control in industrial plants. 


THE CHAS. E. BEDAUX COMPANIES 


THE CHAS. E. BEDAUX CO. 
OF NEW YORK, Inc. 
NEW YORK CITY 


THE CHAS. E. BEDAUX CO. 
OF ILLINOIS, Inc. 
CHICAGO 
CHAS. E. BEDAUX, Led 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
SOCIETA ITALIANA BEDAUX 

s TURIN, ITALY 
DEUTSCHE BEDAUX GESELLSCHAFT, o. s. H. 
HANNOVER, GERMANY 


THE CHAS. E. BEDAUX CO. 
OF PACIFIC STATES, Inc. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 












































Investment 
Trusts 


While the investment trust is recognized as a valuable aid 
to the individual investor in simplifying his investment 
problems, the distinct differences in the rights of share- 
holders or participants in the many investment trusts now 
in existence or being formed, make necessary a careful 
analysis before choosing among them. 


We gladly offer our services in this respect without 
obligation to you. 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 


CLEVELAND 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Cincinnati 
Denver Kansas City Toledo Akron Columbus 
Louisville Colorado Springs Canton Massillon 


M EMBERS: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit and Cincinnati Stock Exchanges, 
Chicago Board of Trade, New York Cotton Exchange and New York Curb Market 

















of 4 per cent per annum up to the final 
payment. 

An adjustment on account of accrue 
dividends will be made in connection y it] 
the final payment. 7 

An investment banking house, allio! 
with another public utility holding cor). 
pany, will sell its securities to investors oy, 
the ten monthly payment plan. Anothe 
banking firm will sell on the partial pay- 
ment plan the bonds which it has under- 
written. 

Building and loan associations perma- 
nently offer plans for instalment saving 
and life insurance companies sell annui- 
ties on this plan. 

These various ways enable the investo; 
to develop the thrift habit, and to mak» 
savings a fixed charge on his current in- 
come. 

Numerous local public utility com- 
panies sell preferred shares to customer: 
on the deferred payment plan. 


Ir there any value in booms? Carl Sny- 
der, statistician of the Federal Reserv 
Bank of New York, thinks not and ex- 
plains his reasons. 

“The apparent gains of prosperity,” he 
points out, “or at least of booms, are large- 
ly illusory, and in so far as they are 
reality, have been, in the past at least, too 
dearly paid for. 

“Clearly, true prosperity, that is the 
ceneral diffusion of comfort and well-being 
among the largest possible number of the 
population, is not. dependent on inflation 
and boom. Clearly, we do not need a de- 
basement of the currency of exchange or 
a frenzied commotion of speculation in 
stocks to assure this condition of well- 
being. We have this amply at other times 
without the attachments of a champagne 
jug. 

“Moreover, there is always a consider 
able body of our population that barely 
lives within its income; prudence, econo- 
my and self-denial are not universal vir- 
tues, and in great numbers of cases even 
these are of little avail against misfortune 
and deficient ability. 

“In periods of reversal and industria! 
depression this part of the population 
pays heavily for the overconfidence or 
reckless optimism, the high play of our 
captains of industry and finance. Is the 
game worth its price? 

“There is another side. There is ev'- 
dence that these periods of boom an: 
heavy gambling represent a distinct trans- 
fer of wealth and income from the man) 
to the few, from the ignorant and impr''- 
dent to the pockets of the sagacious, th: 
farsighted and the crafty. Always in such 
periods there is a vast number of wildeat 

lotations which bring incredible losses 10 
the unwary.” 


DWARD STREETER, author of the 

war classic, “Dere Mable,” is now * 

dignified officer of the Bankers Trus! 
Company of New York. 
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What the New Oil 
Policy Means 


(Continued from page 37) 
handle the question of permit reviews ex- 
seditiously, the Department has drawn 
i an outline of general procedure, the 
high lights of which are: 

“Representative cases may be recom- 
mended for public hearing before the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to determine lines 
of policy. Those in good standing will not 
be proceeded against as long as their terms 
ore met. Those not involving expenditure 
of money in development work will be 
denied by the General Land Office. 

“The General Land Office will hold for 
cancellation, allowing 15 days in which to 
chow cause, all permits on which there is 
no prima facie evidence that money has 
heen spent in development work. The 
Geological Survey will report to the Secre- 
sary the likelihood of oil and gas drainage 

{ government lands in various producing 
and wildeatting fields where claim of 
drainage is made.” 

This examination will stop future op- 
erations on permits that have earned no 
right to continue and, as a corollary, will 


covered. 

It does not mean stoppage of leases on 
Osage Indian lands. By act of March 2, 
this year, these leases continue at the rate 
of 25,000 acres annually. Previously the 
figure was 100,000 acres annually. 

By retarding development on public 
lands, the President has pointed the way 
'o make control of excess oil production 
only a matter of time. Existing wells will 
ecline in productivity and, without addi- 
ional drilling and discovery of new fields, 
the balancing of supply and demand will 

€ comparatively easy. 

Already the California oil companies 

re cooperating with the Government to 

ld back development of the newly dis- 

\ red and very rich Kettleman Hills 
‘cd. This move is probably the most 

romising Item in the new program. 


Oil Industry Sees Savings 


jE are now producing each year mil- 
ions of barrels more oil than we con- 
“ume, At present speed, judging from geo- 
‘ogical data, it will be all too soon that 
he nation’s oil supply will be exhausted. 
The Present storage of half a billion bar- 
rels of crude oil in steel tanks involves an 
expense that a poorer industry could not 
“arry and the oil industry itself now real- 
izes that it needs to reduce its inventories. 
Mer private industry’s reaction to the 
‘resident’s order js already to be seen in 
“commendations of the American Pe- 
roleum Institute’s committee on world 
| iP yea: _— consumption of petroleum 
ap pon: This committee, headed 
Oi Sones mes, president of the Texas 
vsny, recommended a return, 











Lasting Beauty! 
The Goal of Kitchen 


VERYWHERE makers of kitchen equipment are 

turning to enduring Toncan. 
For, they know that beneath the sparkling enameled 
surface must be an unchanging, permanent base. And 
Toncan answers the need. 
For Toncan is a wonderfully durable iron. Its surface gives 
porcelain enamel a bull dog grip that will not be shaken 
loose. Chips, flakes, dents are rare exceptions. 
The Toncan Iron sheets used by so many makers of 
kitchen equipment are the same super iron used for 
exposed parts and piping of buildings, for great culverts, 
for engine boilers, oven linings, washing machines, 
water heaters. 
Toncan is used for a thousand and one places where 
men must play safe against the continuous warfzre of 
dampness, rust, heat and corrosion. 
No other ferrous metal resists these enemies quite so 
stubbornly or quite so successfully as Toncan Iron. 
That is why its advantages, like its uses, are many, 
many fold. 
CENTRAL ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION 

Massillon and Canton, Obio 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


TONGAN 


COPPER 
Mo-4lyb-den-um 
IRON 


When writing to Centra ALLoy Steet Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 


Equipment Manufacturers 


WORLD’S LARGEST AND MOST HIGHLY SPECIALIZED ALLOY STEEL PRODUCERS 
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Profit Possibilities 


American Appraisals fre- 
quently include reports on 
the value of enterprises in 
terms of their ability to pro- 
duce earnings. Bankers find 
these notable for the breadth 
of the study, the dispassion- 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 
GOMPANY 


ORGANIZATION 





f all evidence. 
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The Extra 
EDITION 


containing addresses, reports 
and discussions of the 17th 
Annual Meeting will be out 


May 25 


Order copies now for your 
friends and employes 


TEN CENTS per copy 
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You Come to 
Atlanta 


live at the Atlanta Biltmore, the 
South’s Supreme Hotel. 600 outside 
rooms, smallest 12x20 feet; 4-acre park, 
5 minutes from business, theatres, 
shops. Golf, tennis, swimming, horse 
back for our guests at Atlanta clubs. 


RATES 
Single Double 


$4, $5, $6. $6, $8, $10. 
30 Rooms at $3.50. 


Wm. Candler Vice-Pres. 










W. C, Royer, V.-P.. Mer, 


April 1, to the 1928 production basis, and 
the Institute's directors adopted tha re- 
port March 27 in New York, 

The total production for 1928 was 902 - 
000,000 barrels, a daily average of 2,450, - 
000 barrels. The daily average in March 
1929, was about 2,645,000 barrels. The 
proposed action, then, will cut the daily 
average production nearly 200,000 bar- 
rels, but it is claimed without causing any 
shortage whatever in gasoline. 

President Hoover's action with respect 
to government oil may, by calling atten- 
tion to the need of conservation, lead to 9 
more rigid program for all resources. 


Natural Resources Shrink 


F his once vast domain, Uncle Sam 

had left in 1928, aside from the na- 
tional forests, parks and like reserves, only 
193,847,240 acres of public land in the 
states and something more than three and 
one-half million acres in Alaska. The 
greater portion of this land in the states 
lies in the West. 

The natural resources of these lands are 
estimated by the Interior Department to 
include 30 million acres of coal lands con- 
taining more than 200 billion tons of coal; 
half a million acres of phosphate land that 
can supply eight billion tons of this es- 
sential fertilizer as its needs on American 
farms is better realized; undetermined 
acreage of potash deposits; 65 developed 
oil and gas fields with an annual pro- 
duction of 33 million barrels of oil; and 
four million acres of oil shale from which 
possibly 60 billion barrels of oil can be 
extracted when prices warrant the higher 
cost. 

Further than this the Government has 
retained the mineral rights to about 1!) 
million acres of land patented under the 
stock raising law. Specific mineral rights 
have been retained in 11,750,000 acres. 


Broadly the Government’s policy in re- , 


cent years, traced by legislative acts, is to 
retain the ownership of public oil lands 
and to permit their development as to re- 
sources through permit and lease. 

To carry out.this policy efficiently, the 
Geological Survey for 20 years and more 
has been making an intensive survey 0! 
government lands and resources. A great 
portion of the public lands containing 
valuable timber have been withdra wn 
and incorporated in our national forests 
under the administration of the Forest 
Service. Other natural resources have 
been classified under separate heads and 
given the attention they deserve in the 
public interest. 

The rest of the country needs to count 
as national assets these resources of the 
great western states. The sane and sale 
development of our natural resource- 
constitutes building for the future. 

That a halt in oil production means the 
study of other items in the public estate 
and the more intense application of con- 
servation of our other natural resource 
is a foregone conclusion. 
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Writing Contracts 
in Clay 


HE oldest land contract was prob- 

ably written in Sumerian in 3000 

}, C. The Sumerians were the early 
habitants of Babylonia and the system 
of private-land tenure was firmly estab- 
lished even at this early period. Buying, 
«lling, and giving of land were regulated 
hy well-established rules. 

“Contracts were written on wet clay 
tablets, which were then baked in the 
«in. Forged “papers” were decidedly un- 
common in those days. By 2000 B.C. con- 
tracts had become standardized. A writ- 
ten record of the sale of land was required 
to make the transfer legal. Witnesses had 
been indispensable in making contracts 
before the invention of writing and they 
remained legally necessary after writing 
came into use. Their signatures always 
appeared on the legal bricks or clay tab- 
lets. 

Two copies were made of the deeds. 
The buyer of the land kept one copy, the 
other was “filed” in a temple or some 
other public place. 

This system remained unchanged until 
the kings started helping themselves to 
land, disregarding the clay tablets, wit- 
nesses, and all. The ingenious people then 
started putting in their deeds awful curses 
aimed at anyone who might seek to set 
aside the contracts. Poor men in those 
days had little power, but they could at 

st invoke the wrath of the gods, and 
king and commoner were god-fearing. 

The National Association of Real Es- 

‘e Boards, commenting on the work of 

\ssyrian Department of the Univer- 

'y of Chicago, calls attention to many 
other customs in ancient Babylonia that 
pore similarity to modern customs. Own- 
crs of land had to keep up fences or walls 
on the boundaries. Lessors were usually 
required to keep buildings in repair. 
Money could be borrowed by giving a 
ihortgage on property as security. 








“Export Day” Pays 


i ‘OURAGED by the success of “In- 
ternational Day” in the automobile 
ws of the National Automobile Cham- 
i a ommerce, other organizations are 


ing an “Export Day” as a feature of 
If expositions, 

On thie day n. } j i j 

. .s Gay particular attention is given 
sll Visitors and those engaged in 


lorejon trade 


shoy 


Ms oe of an “Export Day” lies in 
— Hat It permits exhibitors to 
4 ‘oreign-trade features of their ex- 

S$ to a single day, when foreign vis- 
and others interested will be espe- 
Invited to attend. 


hil It 
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LIVIN 


Office hours equal home 
. hours... Let modern equip- 


ment inspire better work 


OU split your waking time 

between two living-rooms... 
home and office. Should one be 
drab and bleak ...the other 
bright and livable? Not for to- 
day’s business man. He realizes 
that good office surroundings 
inspire better work. And he finds 
them in Art Metal. 

Here is furniture fit for kings 
of modern business. Here are 
office instruments of keen effi- 
ciency, yet wrought in steel with 
beauty that endures. 





G ROOM 


Whatever your needs, Art Metal 
can fill them. Desks for execu- 
tive or staff; files for every 
possible requirement; fire-safes 
of permanent, pre-tested protec- 
tion; shelving; any office piece... 
designed by engineers with forty- 
one years’ experience...executed 
by master craftsmen, and reason- 
ably priced. Best of all, the first 
cost is last, since steel does not 
splinter, break or warp. 

See this furniture in natural 
wood grains or rich olive green. 
See the wide variety of price and 
line... the most diversified line 
in the world. On display locally 


in over 500 cities. 


Write for beautiful color booklet of office interiors ... Free 


“Equipping the Modern Office”’ is illustrated with paintings by Mr. Lurelle Van 
Arsdale Guild, widely known New York decorator. They suggest a few of the 
pleasing offices which may be achieved with Art Metal. We shall be glad to send 
you a copy along with any of the catalogs listed below. Just write, checking 
the ones you wish. The Art Metal Construction Company, Jamestown, New York. 


STEEL EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY OFFICE NEED 


— 





O Desks 

(0 Shelving 

0 Horizontal Sectional Files 
DC Plan Files 

CO Fire Safes 

(0 Upright Unit File 

C Counter Height Files 

C0 Postindex Visible Files 








Are Metal 


STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 








When writing to THe Art Mera, Construction Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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Interior view of Pullman Coach showing window sill of black Bakelite Laminated 


Luxurious new Pullman Coaches 
improved by Bakelite Laminated 


F the many striking new features in these mod- 

ern Pullman Coaches, probably none will prove 
more popular than the greatly improved window and 
sill construction, which prevents sticking and as- 
sures the easy opening and closing of the windows 
in all kinds of weather. 
There is no wood or metal frame to the plate glass, 
which operates in felt runways. The sill is of lus- 
trous black Bakelite Laminated, instead of the 
usual wood, and will not swell in damp weather, nor 
shrink when it isdry and hot. This material retains 
its original color and finish through years of hard 
service and exposure. It is unharmed by water and 
may be washed clean like china or glass. 


These coaches are models of beauty as well as of 
comfort. The interior finish is in several shades of 
brown, tan and cream, with panel striping in blue 
and rose. Against this background of soft colors, 
the polished Bakelite Laminated sills, running the 
full length of the coach, add a strong note of con- 
trasting color that is very effective. 

For many years Bakelite Laminated has been put 
to innumerable mechanical and electrical uses. Now 
that it is available in a variety of colors, and in 
reproductions of different woods and marbles, its 
decorative value has opened up many other fields of 
service. In the furniture industry, for example, it 
has already found a permanent place. 


| The Bakelite Laminated Material used for this installation was sold under the trade name sis ert 
by the Formica Insulation Company of Cincinnati, Ohio. Write for Booklet 42-L., “Bakelite Laminated” 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 


247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y., Chicago Office: 635 West 22nd Street 
BAKELITE CORP. OF CANADA, LTD., 163 Dufferin St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 


BAK 


REGISTERED 


THE MATERIAL OF 












LITE. 


U. &. PAT. OFF. 





A THOUSAND USES 





——E 


“The registered Trade Mark and Symbol! shown above may be used only on products made from materials 
manufactured by Bakelite Corporation. Under the capital ‘B” is the numerical sign for infinity, or unlimited 
Quantity. It symbolizes the infinite number of present and future uses of Bakelite Corporation's products.” 


When writing to Baxetrre Corporation pleasé mention Nation’s Business 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


A single clerk attends to the wants of such customers as may enter 


Uncle Sam’s a Big Printer, But— 


He needs to revise his methods of distributing government pamphlets 


HE world’s greatest 

publisher spends 

$100,000,000 annu- 

ally for research and 
fact gathering. The results of 
these activities he sums up in 
his publications, the annual 
printing bill for which totals 
more than $10,000,000. 

Yet, despite all the money 
and care that goes into the 
compiling of the thousands of 
publications that flow from 
his presses, he spends little 
or nothing for general adver- 
lising to the end that the 
publications may be effec- 
tively and efficiently distrib- 
ited, ; 

How can he continue tu 
‘perate on such a basis? Why 
toesn't he reform his busi- 
less practices? You are asking some high- 
Pertinent questions—pertinent to you 
“pecially, for you are a stockholder in 
us p irticular business. 

; be trey, is none other than our 
cde por 8 one he ea 
Berm : e customers of this 
Ness are you getting the maximum 
irom the enterprise. Your taxes 


} 
lyr 


PSS 


By ROY LEE SWIFT 





UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Uncle Sam, the world’s greatest publisher, does his 
retailing in this small, dingy basement storeroom 


that go to make up the $100,000,000 for 
research are not returning you their 
proper due, largely because full oppor- 
tunity for return of the information to you 
is lacking. On the other hand you are, 
through the good offices of your congress- 
man, getting a lot of printing you do not 
want and have no need for. 

If you are a Manhattan dweller and 


have become the proud pos- 
sessor of a book on “The Di- 
seases of Cattle,” or if you 
are a farmer who has been 
blessed with copies of the 
“Weekly Bulletin to Naviga- 
tors,” you are aware of the 
exceptional efficiency with 
which government publica- 
tions reach their proper users. 
Hundreds of such items have 
been returned accompanied 
by letters of protest from 
conscientious citizens; thou- 
sands have been cast silently 
into the waste-paper bins. 
Sole dependence for the 
proper distribution of this 
$110,000,000 product is 
placed upon good-will public- 
ity through the newspapers 
and a few other types of 
publications, incompetent circulars, and 
antiquated-looking stock lists. Book stores 
cannot retail government publications at 
a profit. Though selling the publications 
instead of giving them away is a fixed 
policy, the Superintendent of Documents, 
working in obscurity, does well to dispose 
of ten per cent of the output at a price, 
despite the fact that he offers his wares at 





25: 

cost. The greater part of the printed mat- 
ter is given away by congressmen and the 
government departments, frequently with 
the discretion of a bill poster who is paid 
according to the number of posters he can 
paste up. 

But the situation is curable. Let the 
Government pay for the research and the 
user pay for its publication. That’s a fair 
split. 

A simple platform of legislative and 
administrative action would start the 
cure. It would read’ something like this: 

“Advertise and sell government publi- 
cations at a price sufficient to support in- 
telligent selling. Allow profitable resale 
under safeguards. Try to reach the inter- 
ested public and no one else.” 

Congressmen could both run and stand 
still on that plank. They could run like 
couriers of old, bearing aloft the torch of 
enlightenment and education. They could 
stand pat at the same time on the econo- 
my such a plan would promote. 


An Example of Trouble 


ONSIDER the case of yourself as a 
visitor to Washington. You call at the 
bureau which has been gathering facts in 
the field of your business. After a pleasant 
interview with a technical expert you are 
assured that one of their bulletins is just 
what you need—has all the figures and 
formulas. It is No. 999, 
“How to Prevent Fireflies 
from Biting Dark Horses.” 
It costs only ten cents. 
You are immensely 
pleased and bring out the 


dime. Ah no, the expert 
regrets. They are not au- 
thorized by law to sell the 
results of their work. Asa 


you a copy. If he has none 
he assures you it may be 
had at the Government 
Printing Office, which is 
only two miles away. 
Probably you decide to 
let the matter rest until 
later. If you do go to the 
Printing Office you dis- 
cover that it is on a side 
street down by the railroad 
yards—proper enough for 
a factory, but the last logical place for re- 
tailing. You are wrong when you enter 
the main building; you should have gone 
to that building just beyond, and down 
the cellar steps. In a small, dingy, base- 
ment room, Uncle Sam, the world’s great- 
est publisher, does his retailing. You must 
order your wants by number from a cata- 
log, and wait 15 minutes to an hour for 
them to be delivered from the stock 
shelves (a new addition now being built 
eventually will provide better quarters 
and service). A single clerk attends to the 
wants of such customers as may enter. 
Most. of the selling is done by mail. You 
simply send in your order and get an 
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answer, if you are lucky, in a week, or at 
any rate in a month. 

Congress tends to regard any addition- 
al volume as dead weight because receipts 
cover only a small part of the cost of run- 
ning the Documents office. It is the only 
known selling institution where the staff 
and facilities cannot be expanded to cope 
with growth of sales. The Post Office De- 
partment is permitted to hire additional 
help for peak loads; and its gross receipts 
are taken into consideration when fixing 
appropriations. Not so the office of the 
Superintendent of Documents. 

Mark the contrast with the retail store 
maintained by “His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office” on Kingsway, London. It compares 
favorably with any stationery store or 
book shop. It is manned by courteous, 
well posted clerks. The important pieces 
are laid out for the visitor to read. Prices 
cover a reasonable cost of publication and 
distribution. Such a book shop, conven- 
iently located in the hotel district of 
Washington, would be weleomed by many 
citizens. There is, to be sure, a handicap 
in stocking innumerable titles seldom 
called for in a high rent district. 

The Department of Commerce is the 
only department where a visitor can buy 
his publications in the building before he 
leaves. This practice has been recom- 
mended by the Bureau of Efficiency to all 
other departments but nothing has hap- 





You discover that the Government Printing Office is on a side 
street down by the railroad yards—a location proper enough for 
a factory but the last logical place for a retail establishment 


pened. The sale of publications yields no 
money with which to start. 

Now, consider the case of yourself as a 
business man in, say Terre Haute, Ind. 
How will you learn what help the Govern- 
ment can offer you in the way of solving 
your particular problem? Only through 
the three ways already mentioned—good- 
will publicity in the Terre Haute newspa- 
pers, direct-mail circulars, or the anti- 
quated-looking stock lists. The radio work 
of the Department of Agriculture, for 
which time is donated by the broadeast- 
ing chains, might be listed, also. Beyond a 
few such limited efforts as this the radio 
is almost unused in telling the taxpayer 


how his Government is prepared t: 
him with his work. 

This direct-mail advertising, whic 
the main reliance of technical publish. 
ers, is used by the Government with 4 sor 
of blind-folded hopefulness. The cire- 
lars are often poorly written and cireym- 
stances offer no opportunity to test thei; 
pulling power before they are sent out. 
In the Department of Commerce, during 
six years’ use of direct-mail circulars, sales 
of the Commerce Yearbook have grown 
from 3,600 to more than 19,000. But this 
achievement dwindles when it is realized 
that the reviews and statistical summaries 
this book contains should be in the hands 
of every man engaged in manufacturing. 
distribution, transportation and banking. 
The sales should be nearer 100,000. 


Catalogs Are Hard to Read 


S for the lists of publications that are 
sentoutinsuch quantities by congress- 
men, only scholars and clerks of broken 
spirit could pursue their tedious lengths. 
Important and unimportant titles are 
shuffled together in the same small type. 
Listing of the publications by time or 
number instead of by subject makes the 
game of searching out the particular in- 
formation you desire still more intriguing. 
The price lists that are gotten out, classi- 
fied by subjects, are far more useful but 
likewise are musty in ap- 
pearance. So obscure are 
these “catalogs that no- 
body knows” that one de- 
partment of the Govern- 
ment recently sent inquir- 
ies and agents to all othe1 
government bureaus in 
an effort to catalog all 
government publications 
bearing on textiles. The 
man in charge of this long 
and expensive project was 
totally and blamelessly un- 
aware that such catalog- 
ing activities were carried 
on in another branch of 
the Government. 

But now suppose that 
you have finally penetrat- 
ed the fog that cloaks the 
identity of government 
publications and have 
learned of one that you really want. At 
present you normally beg it from a bureau 
or your congressman. The beggars, under 
present conditions, often receive faster 
service than the buyers. Congression:! 
mailing rooms have plenty of help. 

If the free supply of your particular 
publication has been exhausted, or if you 
addressed your letter to the wrong bu- 
reau—a mistake easily made—you mus! 
then send another business letter (the 
efficiency experts say each such letter 
costs you 35 cents) to the Superintendent 
of Documents in chase of a ten-cent item. 
Being an urban dweller you would un- 
doubtedly prefer to purchase the publi- 
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That is the story this Photograph tells 


FOR Photographs do sparkle! To even prosaic prod- 
ucts they lend new beauty and allure. Photographs 
mingle romance and reality; present your wares ex- 
actly as they are; yet with a captivating charm that 
leads to bigger, quicker sales. Photographs are not 
discounted as the fanciful dream of an artist. They 
tell your story as an unprejudiced eye witness. 


HOLOGRAPH 
gx. QJell the Srut. 
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To have faith 
in Photography 


Send for this booklet 
on “How to Use 
Photographs in Your 
Business.”” Photog- 
raphers Association of 
America, 2258 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 








INTERNATIONAL 


When writing to PHorocraPHers ASSoctaTION or Amertca please mention Nation's Business 
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Saving 
labor costs— 
building better lawns 


Ideal Power Lawn Mowers 
mean low repair bills, and 


their great ability for work 
means that lawns can be 
trimmed more often for the 
same labor cost. 


Two sizes roller type and 2 
sizes wheel type. They cut 
close up to shrubs, trees, 
etc., slow down for corners— 
make a cleaner cutting job 
from first to last. : 
Send now for full particulars 
and prices on these practical 
power lawn mowers that 
mean better lawns. 


IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER CO. 
450 Kalamazoo St., Lansing, Michigan 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Detroit 

Dealers in All Principal Cities 


IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWERS 








JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


You Need Not 
Pay the Price 


loss of a valued executive 
is always costly, involving 
expensive adjustments. 

If it is safeguarded by a 
Business Life Insurance policy, 
which provides funds to meet 
post-mortem contingencies, your 
business need not pay this price. 

Whether you are an executive 
in a large corporation, a partner 
in a firm, or the sole owner of a 
business—you will be interested 
in our booklet, “Business Life 
Insurance for Executives.” 

Send for your copy. 

° INQUIRY SEEMED  winevibentonsiines 





aa 
Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF Boston, 


MassacnusetTs 
197 Clarendon Street 


Boston, Mass. 
Please send booklet, 


“Business Life In- 
surance for Executives.” 


Name 





Address. . . 
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| cation in Terre Haute and save the time 
and trouble of sending to Washington for 
it. The regional office of the Department 
| of Commerce at Detroit, though limited 

to selling that Department’s own publi- 
and unfavorably located for re- 


public appreciates the convenience of lo- 
cal buying. 

The Superintendent of Documents of- 
fers convenient charge service. But this 
apparently known to comparatively 
few persons. Like the publications them- 
selves, the service needs advertising. It is 
only slightly less convenient—due to the 
requirement of advance deposits against 
which orders for particular pamphlets are 
charged—than the excellent and often- 
praised service rendered by the British 
Stationery Office. 

As has been said, the ills which now 





beset distribution of government publica- 
tions are curable. Local outlets would do 
much to secure wider and more efficient 
distribution. 

British stationers have proven willing 
to handle government publications at a 
reasonable profit. With prices slightly 
higher than under the present system a 


| similar plan would work in this country. 


Book stores, news stands, rural post of- 


| fices, all could qualify in their places as 


retail outlets for certain items. 

If government publications had to 
prove themselves salable on the open 
| market, the pressure of competition would 
reveal many of their present shortcom- 
ings. No longer could staleness and ver- 
bosity survive. Prompt printing would 
become imperative. 


Eliminating the Waste 


JNSALABLE works would come be- 
fore a discipline committee. The com- 
mittee would find, perhaps, that poor edit- 
ing accounted for the publication’s lack of 
sales. In the case of others, the highly re- 
stricted appeal of the subject matter 
might be found responsible. A few unsal- 
able publications might justify their print- 
ing through their contribution to pure 
science. 

In 1927, not an unusual year in this re- 
spect, 1,750,000 such books and pamphlets 
which could neither be sold nor given 
away were destroyed. It is not impossible 
to conceive of by-product economies run- 
ning into millions of dollars, even though 
the main object of better merchandising 
of the publications is wider service to the 
public. Why should the Government make 
what it can’t sell? 

This better merchandising could be for- 
warded by utilizing the publications’ in- 





| side and back covers, frequently blank 


under the present system, for advertising 
other publications on related subjects. 
This plan would entail little added print- 
ing cost. Inertia and lack of money to pay 
for the writing of the copy prevent the 
p lan’s adoption. 
| Similarly the lists of government pub- 


lications, the “catalogs that nobody 
knows,” should be well advertised » nd 
widely used. That they are not more gen- 
erally used is undoubtedly due in large 
measure to the fact that the Printing 
Office’s numerical list of the eat: ‘logs js 
obscure and complex. To make the oh. 
taining of these catalogs from the Print- 
ing Office a simpler process than it now js 
I append a reference list. 


Tor EVERYONE 
No. 36. Periodicals, 
73. Handy reference books. 
For BUSINESS MEN 
No. 62. Commerce and manufactures, 
also foreign trade statistics and 
patents. 

28. Finance, foreign and domestic. 

21. Fisheries. 

33. Labor. 

37. Tariff and internal revenue. 

—. Textiles (by Department of 
Commerce). 

25. Transportation and communi- 
cation. 

—. Accounting (a special list not 
numbered). 

ON GEOGRAPHY 
No. 60. Alaska. 

35. Geography and exploration, nat- 
ural wonders, national parks. 

32. Insular possessions, Philippines, 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, Guam, 
Samoa, Virgin Islands, Cuba, 
and Panama Canal. 

53. Maps. 

69. Pacific states, (California, Ore- 
gon, Washington) all types of 
information. 

For ENGINEERS AND RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS 
No. 70. Census, Population, Manufac- 
tures, Agriculture, Mines. 

40. Chemistry. 

18. Engineering and surveying. 

15. Geology, mineral resources, wa- 
ter suppy. 

24. Indians, anthropology, antiqui- 
ties, Indian Office reports. 

42. Irrigation, drainage, and wate! 
power. 

58. Mines. 

55. National museura (numerical! 
list of doubtful use). 

45. Road construction and mainte- 
nance. 

64. Standards, weight, measure, m:- 
terials, light, electricity, radio. 

48. Weather, astronomy, and mete- 
orology. 

For LAWYERS AND ECONOMISTS 
No. 10: Laws. 

59. Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

65. Foreign relations, war, esp!on- 
age, international law. 

67. Immigration. : 

70. Census, population, manutac- 

tures, agriculture, mines. 
20. Public domain, land laws, dec!- 
sions, naval oil leases. 
24. Indian Office reports. 
49. Proceedings of Congress, 
merical list, of little use). 
54. Political science; Prohibition. 
50. American history and biography. 
19. Army and Militia, drill books 
and regulations. 
63. Navy, Marines, Coast Guarc; 
drill books and regulations. 
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Original Worthington Plant in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
where operations were started in 1845, one end 
of which was used as a stable 


The Growth o yf | 


an Industrial Giant 


N 1845, a young man named Henry R. Worthington 4 ner a little shop 

in Brooklyn in which to build his new steam pump. For five years this 

WORTHINGTON _ man, later to be hailed as a genius, had been working on the development 
of his invention, a radical departure in pumping apparatus. 


er: 





| ela This invention was the Worthington Direct-acting Pump, destined to 
PRODUCTS revolutionize the art of handling water. It was an immediate success and 
created a demand that assured the company’s advancement. 


ne came aye Pe 





WY 
PUMPS Other types of pumps and other related products were developed and add- 
COMPRESS ed to the line. Gradually, engineers of recognized ability were attracted to 
; coneanaaanl the organization and a highly skilled manufacturing personnel was built up. 
20! S 
and Auxiliaries Through 84. years of sound progress, the Worthington organization has t 
DIESEL and GAS ENGINES kept pace with America’s industrial and engineering advances. It has 
: FEEDWATER HEATERS provided equipment for innumerable installations, both domestic and 


° s 9 2 
WATER, OIL and foreign, including many of the world’s most notable projects. 


GASOLINE METERS Today, with six modern plants ... four in the United States, one in 
QY England and one in France ... occupying over 2,200,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space, and staffed by an organization of international experience... 


Literature ° . 
on Request orthington is rendering an increasingly effective service to Industry. 





T , . 
‘heexperience of Worthington WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION F 
"4 engineers on power servi PA Works: Harrison, N. J. Cincinnati, Ohio Buffalo, N. Y. Holyoke, Mass. li 
stallations is a « yams ne Executive Offices: 2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Ne 
mation t eres, of infor- GENERAL OFFICES: HARRISON, N. J. if 
. hat s 7 
used ? should be fi reely District Sales Offices: j 
” Atlanta Chicago Dallas El Paso Los Angeles Philadelphia St.Paul Seattle a 
Boston Cincinnati Denver Houston New Orleans Pittsburg Salt Lake City Tulsa g 
C.2 Buffalo Cleveland Detroit Kansas City New York St. Louis San Francisco Washington i. _* 


a Branch Offices or Representatives in Principal Cities of ali Foreign Countries 
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When writing to Wortutncton Pump aNp Macuinery Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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Release indoor space 


make an outdoor storeroom 


of your tdle ground.. 


ELEASE indoor space for production. Many 
materials occupying valuable and much 
needed floor space indoors can be safely stored in 
the open . . . if your plant and premises are 
enclosed by an Anchor Chain Link Fence. This 
“Guard of Steel” is positive protection against 
thieves and fire-makers. 
At your request an Anchor Fencing Specialist will 
study the working conditions of your plant, and 
from his training and experience plan a proper 
enclosure. Phone the nearest of our 75 Anchor 
offices. Have the Anchor Fencing Specialist call. 
You can rely on his advice. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 


Eastern Avenue and Kane Street . ° : Baltimore, Md. 


Albany, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Hartford, 
Houston, Los Angeles, Mineola, L. I., Newark, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco, Shreveport. 


Representatives in all other principal cities. Consult your local 
classified telephone directory. 


CHOR 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF AMERICA’S FIRST CHAIN LINK FENCE 


When writing to Ancor Post Fexce Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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ERE’S a confession. When we 
printed the article by John 
Spargo, “Why I am no Longer » 
Socialist,” we did so with a little hesita- 
tion. Would our business readers be jn- 
terested in an individual’s philosophy oi 
life and of economics in an article which 
might seem to many of them far away 
from their business of making and selling 
and carrying goods? The answer was 
“they were.” 
One reader wants us to follow it up with 
the other side and writes to us: 


John Spargo’s article on his renunciation 
of socialism in your February issue is fine 
Liked it so much I just felt I must write and 
tell you so. I should say the second instal- 
ment is even better. 

Will you permit me to offer a suggestion? 
Follow it with an article of about the sam: 
length by a socialist on “Why I am Still a 
Socialist.” 

Of course you are in no way obligated to 
print a “Reply,” neither ethically nor from 
a journalistic standpoint. But . . . it would 
show how really big and fair you are... 
and best of all, it would make a most inter- 
esting and informative article ; as good, per- 
haps, as Spargo’s. 


F. CRITCHLOW of the Critchlow 

Company of Prospect, Pa., whose let- 
terhead says his business was established 
in 1860, liked the article by Fred W. Shib- 
ley in the March number, and took th 
trouble to write Mr. Shibley as follows: 


The other night after closing our (coun- 
try) store at 10:00 p. m. I went home and 
picked up the current issue of Nation's 
Business and after reading your excell nt 
article “It’s Easy to Make Business Pay 
and finding the shoe to fit so perfectly I can- 
not help advising you how thoroughly ! 
enjoyed it and trust you will pardon my 
audacity in so doing. 

While I doubt if the magazine is read by 
many country merchants and the article 
was no doubt primarily written for big bus!- 
ness, yet it contained much that every coun- 
try merchant should read. 

You will notice that our business was e>- 
tablished some years ago and was run Jus! 
as you described. While much is said in re- 
gard to the future of the old-time countr) 
store I feel that there will always be a de- 
mand for it; not so many as formerly, th 
weeding out has been going on for som 
time, but if I were to start into a retail busi- 
ness again I would rather risk my chance 10 
the country than any place else. 

There were some statements in your art!- 
cle that one might debate but on the whole 
we enjoyed it. 


Neither Nation’s Business nor Mr. 
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A Personal Message to American Industry 


ancerning the Shepard Niles Crane and Hoist Corporation 


| aes more than 30 years the Shepard Electric Crane and Hoist Co. and the 
Niles Crane Corporation have enjoyed commanding positions in the in- 
dustries which they have been serving. Nevertheless, each of these old and 
successful organizations has been limited in the scope of its service by the types 
of load handling equipment in which it has specialized. 


Shepard design, while ideal for all types and capacities of floor and cage operated 
hoists, has a limited application for crane trolleys. This has always been recog- 
nized by Shepard Engineers and it has been our policy to limit cranes of the 
Shepard “Balanced Drive” construction to a maximum of 30 tons. 


In contrast, the Niles design is practically unlimited in its application for crane 
trolleys, and it is in the heavier cranes that Niles spur gear drive has been particu- 
larly successful. Loads up to 450 tons can readily be handled. 


The Sprague design, utilizing the worm gear drive, was developed by the 
General Electric Co. and purchased by us a few years ago. While enjoying a 
wide acceptance because of its simplicity and sturdy construction, hoists of this 
design are not built in greater capacities than 6 tons. 


In recognition of the advantages which Industry would derive through having 
one source of supply for traveling cranes and electric hoists of all types and 
capacities, the Shepard Niles Crane and Hoist Corporation was formed. The de- 
signs and engineering features which have been typical of Shepard, Niles and 
Sprague machines will be continued as standard for the products of each of 
these Divisions. 


Independent engineering staffs will be responsible for the continued excellence 
of the design and construction of each division’s products. Niles Cranes will 
continue to be manufactured in Philadelphia, Shepard Cranes and Hoists in 
Montour Falls, where Sprague Hoists also are built. 


The engineering skill and experience of the three divisions will cooperate to 
give industry the benefit of their combined knowledge. Planned load-handling, 
at its best for every branch of industry—that is the object of the Shepard Niles 
Crane and Hoist Corporation. 


fi 







a Main Offices: MONTOUR FALLS, N. Y. 
a= Works: MONTOUR FALLS, N. Y. and PHILADELPHIA, 
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When the appropriation is not 
sufficient to cover the cost of an 
ALL MARBLE EXTERIOR 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
White Georgia Marble Trim 
Cc. A. ZIEGLER, ARCHITECT 


VERY architect agrees that a modest quantity of 


Georgia Marble trim helps to establish the character 


of a building ... that it affords an opportunity of exe- | 


cuting a much finer design. 


That is why White Georgia Marble has been used so 
often as trim for brick buildings with gratifying results 
to both architect and owner. Experience shows that the 
sparkling crystalline surface of Georgia Marble provides 
a beautiful contrast to the surrounding brick. 


Moreover, the weather-impervious quality of Georgia 
Marble means durability . . . and durability means 
economy. 


Ask your architect about Georgia Marble 


-«- Or write to any of our offices for 


interesting and informative literature. 


THE GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY - TATE - GEORGIA 


1328 Broadway &14 Bona Allen Bldg. 


648 Builders Bldg. 622 Construction Industries Bldg. 
NEW YORK ATLANTA 


CHICAGO DALLAS 


. 1200 Keith Bldg. 
CLEVELAND 
TTTVPPTTTEPV EET TDL TEERTDEC TTT EPID TTD 


When writing to Tur Grorcia Maret E Company please mention Nation’s Business 





Shibley’s article is written “primarily for 
big business.” Nat1on’s Business js Writ. 
ten for all business, both big and little 


UT in Cincinnati Charles Reedy of 

the Reedy Elevator Manufacturino 
Company, read President Hoover’. 
American Individualism,” and wrote: 


His suggestion, “That the only road to 
further advancement is by greater inven- 
tion, great. elimination of waste,” hits th. 
nail on the head. 

As an example of his theory put into prac- 
tice, statistics show that the 22,000,000 auto- 
mobilists in the United States pay $9360 - 
000,000 to own and operate their automo- 
biles annually. This is an average weekh 


expenditure of $180,000,000. 


Government statistics and fleet owners’ 
records show that 69 per cent of this vast 
sum is spent for depreciation, maintenance. 
gasoline and oil. These four items cost ty 
automobilists of this country $124,000,000 
per week. 

Because this only figures about $5.64 pei 
car the American public snaps its fingers. 

But Mr. Hoover is looking at it from 
124,000,000 times 52, or from a $6,448,999 - 
000 viewpoint. 

He figures that if this enormous cost could 
be reduced 10 per cent it would mean a 
$644,800,000 saving per year to the peopl 
who have placed their trust in him for thi 
next four years. 

His idea of economy is through the inge- 
nuity of the engineer which unfortunately 
is lamentably lacking in the automobile in- 
dustry as is evidenced in the fact, that un- 
like the Europeans, we are designing cars 
whose depreciation, maintenance, gasolin: 
and oil each year increase, while these sam 
items across the water (notwithstanding 
what they say to the contrary) are being 
reduced to the advantage of the people as a 
whole. 


HE article in January by Professo1 

Soyle of Cornell called “Cooperatives 

and Common Sense,” brought down on us 

praise and blame. Ernest R. Downie, gen- 

eral manager of the Kansas Cooperativ' 
Wheat Marketing Association, writes: 


From the standpoint of those who are in- 
terested in defeating commodity coopera- 
tive organizations, it (the article) leaves 
nothing to be desired. From the standpoint 
of farmers who have labored diligently dur- 
ing the past few years to establish a sensi- 
ble and up-to-date method of marketing 
their products, it is unfair, and misleading. 

Professor Boyle is known to us as an 
avowed enemy of commodity cooperativ 
marketing and he has labored diligently 
along this line for six or seven years. 

Most of us who are connected with com- 
modity cooperatives in the Middle West ar 
familiar with agriculture through actual ex- 
perience and we know something of the 
work done by commodity cooperatives 1! 
this and other countries. Our writings hav 
no literary polish, but they have the virtu 
of being easily understood. 

We refuse to dignify his tirade by a com- 
plete refutation of all of its statements but 
will mention one or two. 

Professor Boyle states that one large com- 
modity cooperative in the United States 
guaranteed its members cost of productio! 
and then tells what a failure this organiz:- 
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Western Home of United Motors Service 


Another Nationally-known Company 
selects 


OAKLAND, California 














Reproduced from Architect’s Drawing 


UNITED MOTORS SERVICE 
building Western warehouse 


ie order to gain better distribution and 
give better service to the automotive 
markets of the eleven western states, 
United Motors Service Incorporated, the 
National Field Service Organization for 
Delco-Remy starting, lighting and ignition 
systems, Klaxon horns, New Departure 
and Hyatt bearings, Harrison radiators, 
Jaxon rims, parts and wheels, AC Prod- 
ucts and Lovejoy Shock Absorbers, is 
building a warehouse and branch in Oak- 
land, California. For several years the 
Chevrolet Motor Company have main- 
tained a large assembly plant in Oakland. 
This has been followed by other concerns 
so that today Oakland has 


Chevrolet Motor Company 
Fisher Body (2 plants) 
Oakland Motor Car Company 





Delco-Remy 


STARTING - LIGHTING -IGNITIO 





KLAXON 


WARNING SIGMALS 





NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 





TT 


ROLLER BEARINGS 





HARRISON 


RADIATORS 


JYAXON 


RIMS AND RIM PARTS 


paooucrTs 








Delco-Remy 


jovejoy 


SHOCK ABSORBERS 








“In selecting Oakland for a warehouse 
and branch, distribution costs were a de- 
ciding factor. Our investigation showed 
we could give better service and cover a 
larger share of the markets of the eleven 
western states at a lower cost than from 
any other Pacific Coast point. Oakland 
has every natural advantage to make it 
the automotive center of the West.” 

Many other lines of industry have 
found Oakland the logical point for their 
western operations. If you wish to more 
intensively cover the western territory or 
reach the export markets across the Pa- 
cific Ocean—then you also should inves- 
tigate what Oakland has to offer you. 


F £.0-F 


Send for ‘We Selected Oakland,” containing the personally- 


United Motors Service Incorporated 
among its automotive industries, In making its selec- 
tion of Oakland as Pacific Coast headquarters, United 


Motors Service states that after several months’ study 
of the situation: 


written statements of many of the nationally-known industries 
operating in the Oakland Industrial Area. Mailed free on 
request. Concerns planning upon a western branch are cordially 
invited to send for a detailed industrial survey on their particular 
line of business. No cost or obligation will be incurred and all 
correspondence will be held strictly confidential. 
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write 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, OAKLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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OAKLAND+~CALIFORNIA 


” is 4 _ fonse onthe. Tation’s Business 
When writing to INvustataL DepartMeNt, Oaxtann Cuameer or Commence please mention Nation’s Busines: 











Just as an indication of the poten- 
tialities of Oriental markets the fol- 
lowing figures, for the port of San 
Francisco alone, show the increase 
in the exportation of certain food. 

During the period 1923 to 1928 
exports of fresh fruit more than 
doubled while the volume of vege- 
tables nearly trebled. 

Shipments of grapes increased 
900%, apples 166%, onions 180% 
and potatoes 125%. 

There is business in the Orient 
for men of vision who will study 
it, understand it and develop it by 
personal contact. 

For business trips through the 
Orient and Round the World there 
is a unique steamship service, which 
operates on a ‘railroad time-table”’ 
basis. You stopover at any port for 
as long as you like, continuing when 
you please on a ship exactly like 
the one on which you departed. 

Every week a similar President 
Liner sails from Los Angeles and 
San Francisco for Honolulu, Yoko- 
hama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong 
and Manila, and continues on fort- 


COMPLETE INFORMATION FROM AN 


How Oriental markets 
are developing 


in food purchases from this country 


nightly schedules to Singapore, Pe- 
nang, Colombo, Suez, Port Said, 
Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, Mar- 
seilles, New York and Boston. 


Every fortnight a palatial Presi- 
dent Liner sails from Seattle and 
Victoria, B. C., for Yokohama, 
Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong, Ma- 
nila and Round the World. 

Fortnightly sailings from New 
York for California via Havana and 
Panama Canal. 

Your ticket permits the comple- 
tion of the circuit of the World on 
one ship in 110 days or optional 
stopovers with the privilege of tak- 
ing two years for the trip. 

Your fare Round the World, in- 
cluding transportation, meals and 
accommodations aboard ship, costs 
but $1250 and up. 

You enjoy the rare comfort of mag- 
nificent President Liners. Spacious 
decks. All cabins are amidship. All 
are outside rooms, equipped with 
beds, not berths. Public rooms are 
luxuriously appointed. The cuisine 
is a favorite among world travelers. 


Y STEAMSHIP OR RAILROAD TICKET AGENT OR 
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DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINE 
AMERICAN MAIL LINE 





25 anp 32 BROADWAY, . NEW YORE 
604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, . N.Y. 
210 SO. SIXTEENTH §T., PHILADELPHIA 
177 sTaTe sT., BOSTON, MASS. 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN 8T., . CHICAGO 


514 W. SIXTH sT., Los ANGELES, CALIF. YOKOHAMA 


When writing Dotan Steamsnip 
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tion has been. Very few, if any, of ¢| 
modity cooperatives of this count» e 
ever guaranteed cost of production |): » 
profit to their members, but many of 
have accomplished that. 

Furthermore, I doubt whether the at. 
tempt to get cost of production plus a profit 
would be considered as an unsound princi- 
ple for any industry. I am inclined to thin|; 
it would be considered as a sane, sound and 
entirely worthy ambition for any bus 
organization. 

Professor Boyle fails to call attention to 
any of the numerous failures of dealers 
which have caused enormous losses to far)- 
ers of the Middle West particularly during 
the past few years. Only a short time ago 4 
grain company operating a local elevator in 
Kansas failed. At the time of its failure jt 
owed 200 farmers for wheat they had deliy- 
ered during the season on a storage agree- 
ment and most of these farmers lost their 
entire wheat crop. 

If Professor Boyle is so much interested 
in promoting proper methods of marketing 
and protecting farmers from loss, he would 
do well to investigate this and many other 
similar failures in the Middle West in th 
past few years. 

I want to say in conclusion that I have 
had a high regard for Nation’s Business 
as a magazine and I know that you do not 
understand our side of this question at all, 
but we resent such unfair propaganda con- 
cerning our business, and we have no apolo- 
gies to make for taking this position. 
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ROM Nebraska, Fred Kockrow is no 
less bitter against Professor Boyle. He 
writes: 

I absolutely know that Professor Boyl 
worked hand in hand with the old-line grain 
trade to destroy the Wheat Growers Asso- 
ciations. ; 

Professor Boyle may be a professor 0! 
rural economies, but I am telling you that 
he has done more to destroy farm orgamz:- 
tions, than he ever did them good, and th 
sooner he is removed from a position along 
this line the better for the good of farm or- 
ganizations, as I am sure that as long 
he writes articles along the lines above sug- 
gested, he will be a menace to the farm 
organization movement. 


NOTHER Nebraskan, J. W. Brinton, 
organization director of the “Nebras- 
ka Wheat Pool Campaign,” says: 


When the Farm Board Bill is passed next 
month, I hope to see in your publication an 
extended article on the development of the 
cooperatives, under Mr. Hoover’s adminis 
tration and national legislation, by an au- 
thority on cooperative marketing and by 
one who has been an advocate and friend 0! 
the movement so that a better understand- 
ing may be had by the business people 0! 
America of this development. 

We are just completing in this region the 
organization of the largest grain cooperat)\' 
that has ever been perfected in this coun 
try. It is being organized, and was launch 
with the full understanding and convict!0! 
that the Coolidge-Jardine or Hoover }'° 
gram of legislation would be enacted by th 
Federal Government. 7 

In spite of the delay, caused by the polit = 
cal MeNary-Haugen fight, our organization 
has made substantial progress and now that 
the national program is assured, our as<0- 
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CLEVELAND 


Rising high above the sky line in 
one of the most Queenly of Cities, is 
this magnificent and enduring monu- 
ment to the Foresight, the Genius 
and the Courage of The Railroad. 


Cleveland, with its steel mills, blast 
furnaces, automobile factories, Lake 
shipping and widely diversified in- 
dustries is typical of the vast Indus- 
trial Empire traversed by The Erie 
Railroad System. 


Filling such a wide range of trans- 
portation requirements with the 
Promptitude and Dependability on 
which Business of Today depends, 
calls for an almost limitless capacity 
to serve under all conditions. 


It is The Capacity To Serve which 
has won for The Erie the distinction 
of being The Heavy Duty Railroad. 


ERIE RAILROAD 


THE ERIE ENTERS NEW YORK AT THE FRONT DOOR 


When writing to Erte Rarroap please mention Nation's Business 
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s A Few Typical 
y Bradley 
a Installations in 
Automotive Plants 


Packard Motor Car Co. 102 
Oakland Motor Car Co. 62 


Chevrolet Motor Co. - §0 
Nash Motor Co. . . . 31 
White Motor Co. — 
Piston Ring Co. . . . 25 


and hundreds of 
Industrial Plants of 
every description 


Bradley Washfountains provide economical 
group washing in leading Automotive Plants 


LEANER, more convenient washing facilities — 

vashrooms which workmen leave at night with 
better thoughts toward their employers—these advan- 
tages are provided by Bradley Washfountains at lower 
cost. 


Reorders from high standing automotive plants — 
from manufacturers in this highly competitive industry 
where costs must be scrutinized, prove that Bradley 
Washfountains pay their way. 

Bradleys save water. Ten men can wash without 
crowding at a 54’’ Bradley—using no more water than 
one man would use at a faucet. Floor space is saved, 
too, for Bradleys accommodate a force 
of men in far less space than any other 
equipment. Because of the design of 
Bradleys, they are self-flushing and 
easily kept clean. The floor, also, is 
more easily kept clean, for it is pro- 
tected from dripping water and suds. 

Whether the washroom is in an 
old building or a new one, Bradley 
Washfountains are made in sizes, 
styles and shapes to modernize it. 
Enlist the co-operation of a Bradley 
Representative in planning a mod- 
ern washroom. A request will bring 
this service. 


BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO. 
2205 Michigan Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


BIRAIDILIEW 


WASHFOUNTAINS 








Send for This 
New Catalog 
No. 1028 


Every phase of 
modern washroom re- 
quirements is dis- 
cussed in this book. 
Each type of Bradley 
Washfountain is also 
illustrated and de- 
scribed, with numer- 
ous photographs of 
installations and 
typical layouts of 


modern washrooms. 
Write for a copy 
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For Insurance Men 


REPRINTS of articles appearing in Nation’s Business that are 
suitable for distribution among prospects will be furnished at 
cost of printing. 


TITLES NOW IN STOCK 
“Insure For Life As Well As For Death”’ 
“To Meet The Budgets We Leave Behind”’ 
“Your Best Men—Are They Insured?” 


$3.00 per hundred copies. Sample copies sent on request. 


NATION’S BUSINESS.- Washington, D. C. 
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ciation will handle, this year, the largest 
volume of grain any cooperative organiza. 
tion has ever controlled in this country 
The organization is being built on » i _ 

dation of large bankers, farmers and baci. 
ness people who own land. To put the oy 
ganization over, these men organiz: d 
finance company to finance the I 
through loans to be repaid after the organi- 
zation is put into operation. Among the 
subscribers to the project, as stockholders 
in the finance company, are prominent offi- 
cials in such institutions as the Mcky lvic 
Publishing Company, Federal Trust Com- 
pany, First Trust Company, Bankers Life 
of Nebraska, of Lincoln; Nebraska Pov, r 
Company, Nebraska Standard Oil Com- 
pany, Standard Bridge Company, Western 
Bridge Company, Stockyards Nationa] 
Bank, Omaha Bee-News, Brandeis Store. o/ 
Omaha, International Harvester Company, 
Epply Hotels Company, and others inter- 
ested in the farmers’ welfare. 
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E. HUFF, president of the Farmer:’ 

Educational and Cooperative Union, 
takes a kindlier view in a letter to Ns- 
TION’s Bustness. He says: 


It would seem to me that Mr. Boyle has 
given this subject considerable and inten- 
sive study and knows what he is talking 
about. There are many sound facts and 
much sensible reasoning in his article. 


He encloses also the editorial page of the 
Kansas Union Farmer, which after briei- 
ing Professor Boyle’s article goes on edi- 
torially to say: 


Probably more foolish things will be of- 
fered in legislation during the next few 
months than ever before in relation to 
agriculture. Kansas is proposing to estab- 
lish a Bureau of Markets, such a bill hav- 
ing been introduced last week. To me thi 
bill seems wholly unnecessary and many of 
its provisions unwise and even stupid. 

Some big things are to be done for the 
farmer through cooperatives. But the only 
cooperative worth a tinker’s expletive to 
the farmer is one which he has built him- 
self and which he controls. The farmer can 
be aided in the marketing processes of his 
own agencies, but he will only be hurt by 
cooperatives built for him from above and 
from outside, subsidized by state or federal 
prestige and funds. Common sense will b 
greatly needed for the coming months, and 
there will not be too much of it in evidence. 


L. LUTHER, superintendent of the 

Department of Farmers’ Institutes, 
College of Agriculture of the University 0! 
Wisconsin, read the article by Robert 
Smith on the farm experiments of two 
Senators, Couzens of Michigan and Glass 
of Virginia in the February number. He 
sees in the failure of Mr. Couzens as 
farmer and the success of Mr. Couzens 
a manufacturer a difficulty in distribu- 
tion. Here are his pertinent comments 0! 
the farm situation: 


Poor Senator Couzens! The account 0! 
his failure as a farmer as presented in N ag 
TION’s Business for February, 1929, brings 
the same regret to us who have been trys 
since 1920 to save agriculture that the re- 
peated failures of real dirt farmer after re! 
dirt farmer has brought to us. Yet in Sene- 
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9 iia 
tor Couzen’s case there is, I must confess, a 
st rela feeling of humor. 
little i€ | 
» [t is pathetie when really credulous men 
are caught im a sure-to-lose proposition. It 
a «- Jaughable when a man really wise to the 
‘I= a << world loses a few of his abundant 
ir dollars and then gives up and wonders what 
a + is all about. And it 1s discouraging when 
et . man comes to the high office of United 
i= States Senator after the experience he has 
he had and has no remedy for the trouble of 
“ 3,000,000 people other than to vote for a 
= doubtful farm relief bill, — 
: Senator Couzens had in his own hands at 
“ag ne and the same time two producing en- 
a sopprises, the Ford Motor works and his own 
eg so0-acre farm. He ran the business end of 
a ‘hese two enterprises by systems as dia- 
ie metrically opposed as are the Antipodes. 
er In the motor works he produced cars, on 
Ee his farm he produced milk. 
ys When he got the cars ready he applied a More than 100 
“ hysiness system which set the price to pur- NATIONAL 
| 2 CONCERNS 
hasers of cars and made the rules for and have beam factories O M i NAN j 
nnorti j > earnl : j °c agents or zone headquart 
as portioned the earnings to jobbers, agents a dele takes anne 
nd dealers. Not an opening was left for any are some of them: 
m, ne to get in on the business of the motor American Asphalt Roof Co.: 
A works. His suecess was wonderful and well American Steel & Wire Co.; 
E Armour & Co.; The Barrett 
leserved. a ae Paper Co.; 
4t how § is farming? ‘ arson, Pirie Scott Co.; Chey- 
” But how about his farming? He bought aie Waa Ge: Conte ee 
n- cood land. He equipped it even better than Co.; Colorado Fuel & Iron ) Wi ind here 
ng ie did his motor works. He “charged off” ee ean, Seal Corp.; oe <a 
ng ; P d qd ., VON- as ors Nave > : 
nd nterest on capital investment and he tinental Oil Co.; Tree Oa; o's aa cg wes" t S 
uildn’t make operating expenses. But why? Beale Co; Delco Light Con City, the satura! and poe ms pare Bg sonal 
As : 0.3 y, ature zical c rcial capita 
h a, vise digo Oa, Dic- of the mountain states region. Central loca- 
e ope : P ‘ : Yorp.; Edis : i par : ; - 
of HEN he got his milk ready did he ap- Electric Agulianes bo.: En. a Pi oe -_ a ay and air trans- 
i fia ie eae cineun eee a icott-Johnson Corp.; Fair- portation facilities for speedy s rip oing...ample 
di- ply the same busing ss system for get banks-Morse Co.; Firestone warehouse accommodations and 2 > 
ting his money out of it that he applied to Fig hl ey Co,; Fak Tire dustrial sites, at low cost...and surrounding Salt 
ae id r oe L ¥ ubber Co.; Mot p A ’ ose ’ 
his automobiles? No, he didn t. Dealers Co.; Frigidaire Co; W. P. Lake City, a market of more than 2,000,000 
of- who got his milk (I am likening Senator Ace ag ae anal Tee & consumers — progressive, alert, fast-growing! 
ew Couzens to Wisconsin dairy farmers) : tric Rasiy Carns Chamst 
to 1. Made the rules of the business done, Motors; Globe Grain & Mill- 
be ¢ Did the wen ing Co.; B. F. Goodrich Tire 
ghing, & Rubber Co.; Goodyear 
aAv- 3. Did the grading, a & Rubber Co.; Graybar 
; e lectric Co.; Griffin Wheel 
the 1, Did the docking, Co.; Hercules Powder Co.; 
of 5. Set the price on the basis of New York eens rereees Cos: —- 
. P . . 80li-han /O0.; I - 
extras, which price is in turn set by ville Co.; ee a Rand Sales 
the New York butter board dealers, and fap. — rooney a 
' : ” - 
nly 6. Determined the terms of settlement. B. Co.: Mine & Smelter Sup. ERE is America’s richest reservoir of nat- 
to That’s the difference. His farm failed him © Pia sg Meg Diet ural resources—the scene of our next great 
im- ind two educated and practical, real dirt al City Bank of NY. N. O. development and expansion, with Salt Lake 
— iarmers, He plowed it up, seeded it down rey ogy . Co.; Otis Ele City and Utah already established as the un- 
his ind became a timothy-hay farmer! at sok Coe ey Deal disputed leaders. 
by i seasons ary Co.: Pacific Ste rth see Utah mines have produced more than two 
am going to ask Senator Couzens to try Pipe Prestc rin Ye oe billions of dollars, to date, and the state today 
ne onee 0 ‘ . e ° > tresto- ite Uo.; £ro- ’ os . 
a en “pen: ore. Tam going to ask him to go back ducers & Refiners Co.; A. ranks first among all states in silver production, 
bh, ind assume the two old jobs. I am going to oy a ae second in copper, third in lead, fourth in zinc 
t Sk ons . a uc ° ° ? “ 4 
7 ask him to organize agriculture so that when Co.; Servel Corporation; The sixth in gold. There are 210 different minerals 
sn dealers want milk, the producer of milk will —— h Smith - Faus found here in apparently inexhaustible quanti- 
et make the rules of doing the business, do Swift & Go. The — ae ties, including enormous deposits of coal, and 
the weighing, do the grading, set the price Western Newspaper Union: high-grade iron ore which is already being used 
he and determine th Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. in Utah blast furnaces producing pig-iron. 
the ‘termine the terms of settlement. I Co.: The White Co.: Zel. : : ee 
am going to ask hj ; 3 The White Co.; Ze Agriculture and livestock also add millions 
tes, cls ask him to apply to the busi- epee per Conan to the annual income of this territory 
° hess of selli , s hich i i 7 
y ol niche se Ford cars the system which Get the detailed story in booklet form, and 
ert hediee ains when producers sell wheat, oats, you will understand why other forward-look- 
ni eo? Eye, buckwheat, corn, vegetables, ing executives are watching Salt Lake City. 
aN — tobacco, cotton, milk, butter, cheese, 
i . a and sheep in this great Missis- 
ie alley, the system which will include 
es LD y ‘ * ° © - 
: i ol automobile dealers in New York 
sas Ber, will set the price of Ford cars ° ° . ° 
* ery day and will permit dealers in auto- The Logical Distuibuting Cente 
on ia e make the rules of the business 
, > 40 the weighing, do the grading, do 
the docking ce ‘8 : g, Fy D N FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
a ry “ — set the price and tell the works _ VO MAIL ae F ae 
de when they will eau, . : Cor . N-B-1. 
sy —. will pay for the ears. Sfopor Cuampan or Cosnesece, Der 
NA- he Senator w;} : ‘ A Aty, . 
ing for a tir *nator will sueceed with his farm > on all Please send booklet giving up-to-date, detailed facts on Salt 
ngs ~ “ume; anyway until business has t- : Lake City and Utah. 
ring raged itself to the siness has mort Railroads 
re pont where it begins a : * NGG 2 a ooo on on oo 0 2 0 5 0 5 oe erences sess s esos seen ee eeenn” 
real to ask for MeN: % Visit this most ful 4 ddress ; is siioes aoe neal tg ies bn sh mince ta eae 
Han On teresting, beautifu , Sf .- 
nas Augen relief and INDIVIDUAL 2 Stat 
ae : e city, this summer. City..------ - : tine ENE W naa nb awe nan 
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THIS is the eleventh of a series 
of editorials written by leading 
advertising men on the gen- 
eral subject of “Advertising” 


* 


Advertising for 
All, Not for One 


NE of those encouraging “signs 
of the times” from the stand- 
point of business cooperation is 

the increasing willingness of business 
men, small merchants as well as large 
manufacturers, to devote their money to 
cooperative activities. Especially is this 
notable when it is a cooperative activity 
that will benefit the competitor across 
the street and the man in the same line 
of business in California equally with the 
pay of the dollars. 

An instance in point is the furniture in- 
dustry—or rather the “home furnishings” 
industry, for this particular activity in- 
cludes the manufacturers and merchants 
of rugs and carpets and draperies and s0 
on, as well as of furniture proper. The 
furniture business has been rather dull the 
last few years. Authorities say the pro- 
duction of bedroom furniture was $12. 
800,000 less in 1927 than in 1925, and pro- 
duction of dining room furniture $1,875.- 
000 less—this in the face of increases both 
in population and per capita income. Th 
causes probably varied—more people !iv- 
ing in apartments, for one thing; peop! 
more interested in automobiles and racio- 
and other things than in the furnishing 
of their homes, for another, perhaps. 

So the makers and merchandisers 0! 
all the things that go into the furnishings 
of the American home are banding to- 
gether, getting together four or five mil- 
lion of their dollars to advertise the idea 
of furnishings. Smith & Co., furniture 
merchants, give their share not to adver- 
tise directly the business of Smith & Co., 
but simply the economic idea on which 
their business, and the business of the 
man across the street and of the man in 
California, is based. 


: lee 
That shows as perhaps nothing ¢!* 


could the growth of the belief in tiie \- 
tive methods, in the minds of Americ 
business men. Cooperation to get hg 


tariffs or lower freight rates, yes. But ¢0- 


1; 
(ils- 


operation to build an idea—that is 2 
tinct step forward. 


Frep Mrs, President 
Millis Advertising Company 
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Even axe handles—formerly packed in expensive crates by expensive 
labor—are now shipped in inexpensive cloth bags, especially designed 





in our laboratory. The saving in material, labor, handling, storage 
and freight costs is amazing. Thisis atypical example of what is now 
being done with bags 





O matter what your product, cloth bags might be 
N a better and cheaper container. You can find out 
easily—without cost to you. 


The Textile Bag Manufacturers Association now 
offers a free packaging analysis service. This service 
provides a corps of trained packaging engineers with a 
completely equipped research and testing laboratory. 
Without any charge or obligation they will analyze 
your packing methods and show you whether standard 
or especially designed bags will save you money. 


Na of our engineers will visit your plant if nec- 
an He will make a study of your material and 
or Costs. Comparative tests will be made between 





205 W. WACKER DRIVE 





TEXTILE BAG @ 


MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


When writing to Text1te Bac MaNuPrACTURERS Assoctation please mention Nation’s Business 


your present containers and bags. If ordinary bags are 
not adaptable to your product, our laboratory staff will 
endeavor to develop new shapes, types or designs. A 
report will be submitted to you in writing. 

The Textile Bag Manufacturers Association has 
nothing to sell you but an zdeza—and that only if our 
investigation proves to your satisfaction that it is 
sound, You can use this packaging service with the 
assurance that its work will be thorough and impartial. 

Do not conclude that the nature of your product bars 
you from the economy of textile bags. Do not allow 
habit to stand in the way of savings. Leta survey deter- 
mine the facts. 

A note on your business letterhead will start it. 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Tt is an increasing preference for 
gasoline or electric-driven Corduroy 
(Crawling Traction) Cranes in industrial 
— plants. 


—— 4 
E—/ P & H Corduroy Cranes do much of the 
Z work formerly done by locomotive cranes 
Za 








and in addition provide handling service in 
parts of the yard where locomotive cranes 
cannot go. P & H Cranes operate at the side 
of railroad cars and can move around regard- 
less of car congestion or lack of switching 
facilities. They are quickly converted into 
Shovel or Dragline and are valuable aids in 
plant construction work. 


Among the progressive companies using P & H 
Corduroy Cranes are: 
























Allis Chaimers Mfg. Co. C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. Co. 
American Smelting & Ford Motor Co. 
Refining Co. International Motor Co. 
American Steel & Wire Co. Otis Elevator Co. 
American Brass Co. Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
American Manganese A. O. Smith Corporation i 
Steel Co. Standard Oil Company i 
American Radiator Co. Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Bettendorf Co. Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
Canadian Pacific R. R. Co. and many others. 





Back of the P & H is 45 years of experience and 
One of four P & H Corduroy Cranes the undivided responsibility of the largest crane 


(gasoline-motored ) handling stacks of building concern in the world. 
frames at the plant of a large auto- 


mobile frame manufacturer. The : ° . 
nous sal daadiites diedienaee ave Let a P & H Engineer make a material handling 


specially designed for this par- survey of your yard. He may be able to show you 
ticular service. the way to substantial savings. 


HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION 
Established in 1884 
3830 National Ave. Milwaukee, Wisconsin & 


Offices and Agents in All Principal Cities 


The P & H Crane with crawling 
traction is not confined to tracks an 

can be moved wherever needed. 
P & H Cranes equipped with mes. 
nets are handling pig and scrap @ 
1/10 the cost of hand labor. 


The Largest Crane Building Concern in the World 


When writing to Harniscurrcer Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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Guarding 3 out of 4 plants « « against fire 


Save the Surface and You Save All! To 
cover the “surfaces” of the world, the tre- 
mendous output of the Paint and Varnish 
industry must flow in a never-ceasing 
stream! The invasion of Fire—the great 
interrupter—must be guarded against! 


719 plants—more than three out of 
every four plants in this great industry— 
are safeguarded against fire by American- 
LaFrance and Foamite Protection. 719 
plants know that “correct protection” is 
more than “a few extinguishers to reduce 
fire insurance premiums”—and that only 
the complete American-LaFrance and 


Foamite service 
against fire. 


builds a safe barrier 

American-La France and Foamite Engi- 
neers will analyze your fire hazards and 
recommend and install complete protec- 
tion against fire. They will instruct your 
employees on the use of fire-fighting de- 
vices. And, if you wish, they will inspect 
and assure proper maintenance of these 
devices. 

Products of this company include every 
recognized type of fire-fighting equip- 
ment, from one-quart extinguishers to 
motor fire apparatus. Some form of this 


AMERICAN-[A FRANCE FOAMITE PROTECTION 


A Complete Engineering Service 


For Extinguishing Fires 





protection will surely safeguard your bus- 
iness from fire. Without obligation one of 
our engineers will survey your plant and 
submit recommendations for complete 


protection. 
o 


A series of booklets on fires and their 
control will be sent on request. American- 
LaFrance and Foamite Corporation, En- 
gineers and Manufacturers. 
Dept. D55, Elmira, New York. 


American-LaFrance and Foamite Corp. 
Dept. D55, Elmira, N. Y. 





i 
! [—) Please send your booklets on Correct Protec- 
: tion Against Fire. 

{~ Have a Fire Protection Engineer call. 

' over 
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Meeting the Growing Needs 


of Business 


To keep pace with the rapid expansion of 
industry, business requires ever greater and 
more comprehensive banking facilities. 

These larger requirements are adequately 
met by the Irving Trust Company. The fol- 
lowing comments recently were received by 
our Out-of-Town Office: 


“The service you are giving us ts very complete 

and satisfactory. It leaves nothing to be destred.” 

“The handling of our account with you is and 

always has been entirely satisfactory.” 

The Out-of-Town Office, a complete 
banking unit devoted solely to serving cus- 
tomers outside of New York City, assures 
prompt and careful attention to details of 
service and the intelligent handling of 
transactions. 


IRvING IT RUsT Company 


Out-of-Town Office —Woolworth Building 


New Yorr, 
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When writing to Invinc Trust Compaxy please mention Nation's Business 








The Why 
of the 
Extra Edition 


VERY year the editors of Na- 
TION’s Business declare an ex- 
tra dividend in the form of a 
special edition in which is re- 
flected some part of the spirit, the ac- 
complishment and the bigness of the 
Annual Meeting of the Chamber « 
Commerce of the United States. 

It is perhaps not a very tangible 
dividend, but, although its worth can- 
not be estimated by accountants, it 
should not be regarded as valueless. 

This, the eighth of the line, is not 
a photographie reproduction of the 
Seventeenth Annual Meeting. It is 
not a text book of economics. It is 
not a business man’s guide to larger 
profits. None of its 350,000 readers 
can open it and turn to advice on 
how to solve his individual problems. 

It is merely an expression of the 
opinions and observations of 2,500 
business leaders who gathered at this 
congress of business to pool their ex- 
periences and knowledge for the 
common good of each other and oi 
humanity. 

In it are recorded the trends of 
modern business as brought out by 
address and discussion at the Annual! 
Meeting. Sometimes these trends are 
interpreted, frequently they are not, 
but always there is an invitation for 
the individual to study them and 
draw his own conclusions. 

It is this invitation to thought that 
makes the Extra Edition—the thir- 
teenth annual number of a monthly 
magazine—worthy to take its place 
among the other 12 larger numbers. 
On that is based its claim for im- 
portance, its justification for being. 

Thus, though this dividend from 
Nation’s Bustness has no negotiable 
value, though it represents no imme- 
diate return in dollar and cents, it 
is a dividend of great importance be- 
cause it adds to that greatest of all 
| assets of business man—stimulation. 
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Name your beard, Gentlemen * 


EARDS are past reforming. 

Blue and bristly or blond 

and silken, they’re all hard to 

shave—at least you can’t tell 
their owners otherwise. 


We don’t try ta, 


It’s easier to put the burden on 
the blade; to use the best and 
most expensive steel and to spend, 
as we have, some $12,000,000 in 
the past ten years to develop pre- 
cise and delicate machines that 
hone and strop that fine steel far 
beyond the limits of human crafts- 
manship. It’s easier to pay a bonus 
to workers for every blade they 





thet 


reject which does not come up 
to the high Gillette standard. 


True, it makes some difference 
whether your beard is heavy or 
silken, your skin sensitive or 





THE NEW FIFTY-BOX. Fifty fresh double- 
edged Gillette Blades (10 packets of fives) in 
a colorful chest that will serve you afterward 
as a sturdy button box, cigarette box or jewel 
case. Ideal as a gift, too. $5.00at your dealer's. 


semis 


tough; whether the water is hot 
or cold, hard or soft; whether you 


sleptwell or badlythenight before= 


But even under the worst pos- 
sible conditions you can count on 
the Gillette Blade to do its job 
smoothly, surely and well. It’s 
the one constant factor in your 


daily shave. Gillette Safety Razop 


Co., Boston, U. S. A. 





+ Gillette - 
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When writing to Grerre Savery Razor Co. please mention Nation's Business - 
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“% 
Eyes oe > i cere ns tie? 


” Electric ‘Tabulating ak he 
counting Machines (Hollerith 
Patents), which bring to account- 
ing an unlimited range of possi- 
bilities, are the world’s most up- 
to-date means of handling the 
figure-facts of business. 


Comprehensive and_ flexible, 
this equipment can be applied to 
all accounting and _ statistical 
work with time-, labor-, and 
money-saving results, 


Furthermore, the line of Elec- 
tric Tabulating and Accounting 
Machines is complete. From the 
type 83—which is profitably em- 
ployed by small concerns whose 
requirements do not demand the 
full power of the standard equip- 
ment—up to the large 7-bank 
printer is a large variety of types 
adaptable for use by every size 
and kind of business. Among 
them is one that fits your partic- 
ular needs, 


Write or telephone to our 
nearest office for studies of your 
statistical and accounting prob- 
lems. We shall be glad to make 
them and render solutions. No 
— whatever. 


Cae ati Pe Se ee ee ee ee rs 
ab Et putas es =F Kae te Pay wx a si RAT 13 =e Se 
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International Business Machines oaiice 


THE TABULATING MACHINE COMPANY DIVISION 
INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING CO. DIVISION 
DAYTON SCALE COMPANY DIVISION 


50 BROAD ST., NEW YORK,N. Y. \ CANADA oevaeees 
Branch Offices and Service Stations in Sntemenenes: SAGNNS Sipe Heats SOP 


Ali the Principal Cities of the World I aaa = 


When writing to InterwatioNan Busemess Macuines Corporation please mention Nation's Bisiness 
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A MAGAZINE FOR BUSINESS MEN 
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Business the Civilizer 


HIS number brings to the reader 

the highlights of the Annual Meet- 

ing of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. The sessions were attend- 
ed by 2,500 business men, most of them 
leaders in their respective industries and 
communities. It is not too much ‘to say 
that seldom, if ever, has there been 
gathered together such a representative 
cross-section of the intellect, the will, 
the courage, and the enterprise of our 
national life. 

Men came to contribute to the glories 
of American business by taking stock of 
its growing responsibilities. They came 
realizing that business is not a compart- 
ment of life, not the cold abode of eco- 
nomic formula, not the bleak domain of 
the specialist. They came realizing, some 
unconsciously, perhaps, that the nation’s 
commerce and industry is a vast labo- 
ratory for the development of all the 
humanities. 

For business, because of, its complex- 
ity, its interdependence, is teaching the 
great lesson of human unity, of human 
responsibility, of the obligations of man 
to man. Business is an educator, a con- 
ciliator, a coordinator, a salvager. Busi- 
ness is indeed the great civilizer. 

But business still needs interpreters. 
Too often it seems only a wilderness of 
particularities, with no human beings 
left, nothing but advocates of this or 
that, 

The Annual Meeting of American 
business is an intelligent procedure for 
the clearing up of cross purposes and the 
improvement of business vision. Busi- 
ness convenes in order to make itself 


more useful. That is a serious business 
in itself. It is an affair that needs no 
stimulation of conviviality to give it 
interest, no social embroidery to give it 
distinction. Busy men who accept an 
opportunity to exchange valuable ideas, 
to pool experiences, are not the men to 
mistake a convention for a carnival. 

The proof of their earnestness and ap- 
plication is accessible in every commu- 
nity represented. Leadership comes to a 
larger stature in this democratic forum 
of business, and returns to its local scene 
with riper powers of guidance and direc- 
tion. 

The quality of this ministry is not 
doctrinaire, but practical; not provin- 
cial, but national. Through enlightened 
self-interest the “dismal science” has 
become a healing art upon which a whole 
people thrives and prospers. 

Through it has come a finer health, a 
greater comfort, a more complete happi- 
ness. Only as business dedicates itself 
to higher standards of ethics and eff- 
ciency can the masses of the people who, 
whatever their small niche, are a part of 
this vast enterprise, know the contented 
peace of dreams fulfilled. 

And so this Annual Meeting of minds 
helps to fulfill the bright promise of the 
Twentieth Century, for it has been well 
and truly said that its high purpose is 
not “‘to entertain people, nor to move 
them to tears and laughter, but to per- 
suade them to understand.” 
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pie Under The Atistin Method 
Cf i. Responsibility, 
Cam, the complete project—design, 
construction and building 
ipment (heating, lighting, 


plumbing, etc.) —is handled 
by this one organization 
under one contract which 
uarantees in advance: 1. 
total cost for the com- 
plete project. 2. Completion 
date within a specified short 
time. 3. High quality of ma- 
terials and workmanship. 


WHERE do million dollar ideas come from? 


b hey most revolutionary and profitable innovation 
of recent years in the steel industry was developed 
from a long accepted idea and process in paper making. 

The value of the outside viewpoint! Ideas are the 
vital factors, the heart-beats of business today. Onl 
the business that looks ahead, anticipates the trend, 
meets it with new ideas, can win the ig success. 

An organization of 450 trained engineers, with spec- 
ialized experience in various branches of industry, 
stands ready to serve you with ideas for improved 
methods . . . forward-looking plant design, construc- 
tion and equipment. 


For approximate costs and other information on any 
ing project, phone the nearest office, wire, or se 


Permanent Austin offices from Coast to Coast tgp 
mantfacturers with this unique service local 4 or al 
far distant points from their home offices. Work in the 
East is handled by New York and Philadelphia offices 
withcomplete engineering and construction organization 
authorized to negotiate with you on any type of project. 

An office is located in the steel center at Pittsburgh; 
another in the heart of the central machine tool district 
at Cincinnati; another in the automotive stronghold at 
Detroit; still others at Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, and 
along the West Coast, while national headquarters are lo- 
cated at the original home of the Companyin Cleveland. 


or size of build- 
the Memo below. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


Engineers and Builders + Cleveland 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh St. Louis 


The Austin Company of California: Los Angeles, 
Oakland and San Francisco 








Portland Seattle The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 
Phoenix The Austin Company of Canada, Ltd. 

7 —_— 
ene Oo ee ee OO eT ETD ee ee 
Memo to The Austin Company, Cleveland— We are interested in a .....-----------.-.---..--..----- project containing ____- _sq. ft. Send me a personal copy of 
"The Austin Book of Buildings.” Individual..____. Firm si Sg SEs eae o a 5 A iN seit _..NBC 6-29 

Bs, When writing to Tue Austin Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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A Clearing House of Experience 


A reporter-at-large looks on at the Chamber's Annual Meeting 


ERACLITUS, the 

Greek philosopher, 

looked at the world 

and decided that its 

sole reality was 

change. Change was the only 
thing he could be sure of —there 
sno other actuality. The rec- 
loes not show whether he 
belonged to the Greek Board of 
rade, but if he had lived today, 
particularly if he had attended 
the S venteenth Annual Meeting- 
i the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, he would 
have been more than ever con- 
vineed that motion and flow 


alone are the basic truths of ex- 
Istence, 


LU 


' Uur guest philosopher would 
have been informed in the first 
sentence of Julius H. Barnes’ 
speech on the first day of the 
innual meeting that the drama 
5 America was its kaleidoscopic 
“ange. The President of the Chamber 
waist later would have told him in 
Opening paragraph of his address that 
lsiness men seek more than anything 
va phn. — enterprises abreast of 
would h; ve n the closing session he 

id have heard a great automobile 
igineer tell the modern business man 


that he é 
he must “budget for constant change 
Id Progress ”? 
i - ° 


I 


iw 


ndeed Heraclitus would have gone 
ay from Washington suspecting that 
‘ving motion of things was some- 
ypnotizing the very men whose 
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By JOHN W. LOVE 


Industrial Editor, Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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minds had been the most stolidly prac- 
tical since the beginning of the world. 
He would probably have perceived that 
the growing complications of business life 
were placing talk again on its pedestal, 
and that those who had affected to de- 
spise talk and exalt action were now at 
last unable even to tell where the bases 
were, so misty had the field lately be- 
come. There was less confidence this time 
in team work in industry, more determi- 
nation to get the facts. 

The business realist today, President 
William Butterworth explained, is the 


man who has stepped up his 
thinking to the pace of our eco- 
nomics of motion. In these lat- 
ter days when all the statics 
have given way to dynamics a 
man must have the assistance of 
trade organizations. Those men 
and corporations who are not 
content to keep up the race, 
said Charles F. Kettering of 
General Motors, should step out 
of line and make good specta- 
tors, 

This meeting of the National 
Chamber, had selected as its 
theme, “The Growing Respon- 
sibilities of Business.” There 
was discussion, in the usual vol- 
ume and weight, upon such 
problems as reduction of arma- 
ment, the credit situation, agri- 
culture, railroad rate making, 
the merchant marine, federal 
courts, federal and state taxa- 
tion, the tariff, immigration, and 
the like, but even in some of these mat- 
ters it was evident the Chamber was not 
of one mind. 

The meeting was really two things—a 
meeting for delivering the voice of or- 
ganized business on matters touching all 
its members, and a society to canvass 
problems upon which individuals wanted 
the light of others’ views. This second 
purpose was what sold the most railroad 
tickets. 

Having attended but one meeting of 
the National Chamber previously, I was 
not prepared to find this meeting as 
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Program Was Well Formed 


THE 1929 program was ideally set up 
to promote discussion. The addresses at 
the general sessions touched the problems 
of immediate national and international 
moment. The round tables, of which six 
were in simultaneous session on each of 
two afternoons, were built around sub- 
jects which come closest to the daily -life 
of business. They examined the business 
man’s relation to his city, his state, his na- 
tion, to his chamber of commerce, his brok- 
er, his chain store and his parking space. 

The problem governed this part of the 
program, not the office division of the 
Chamber's work. Lobby conversation 
took its cues from the program and there 
must have been some who made their 
expenses from lobby information alone. 
I predict that next year’s meeting will 
bring an even greater member attendance. 

Mr. Butterworth explained 
the basic purpose of discussion 
when he called the National 
Chamber a business democracy. 
To former Vice President Rob- 
ert P. Lamont’s committee was 
entrusted the task of giving the 
program this essential vitality, 
and he and his successor as com- 
mittee chairman, Felix M. Mc- 
Whirter, were responsible for 
making the program what it 
turned out to be, a clearing 
house of business experience and 
opinion. 

Let us take up, one by one, 
the major subjects which this 
meeting took up. 

Mass merchandising is the 
topic calculated to put three or 
four men on their feet at once. 
The Chamber had brought to- 
gether department store owner, 
specialty shop owner, chain- 
store owner, and that newest 
breed of all, the leader of allied 
independents. Though these men 
to the number of 300 or more 
sat together for the whole of an 
afternoon, the hotel management 
never once called for police. John 
H. Fahey, the Worcester pub- 
lisher, announced it was quite 
the largest group the National 
Chamber had ever assembled on 
the problems of retail selling. 

In one electric moment the 
executive secretary of the chain- 
store association candidly admitted that 
the chain units “have not been fully aware 
of their opportunities for community serv- 
ice” and announced that the association 
was even now studying this great prob- 
lem. 

Nor is this the only complication ahead 
for the chains. Dr. L. D. H. Weld, the 
New York market expert, said the prob- 
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lem of advertising media is becoming 
more difficult for them all the time, now 
that some of them are big enough to go 
into national advertising. Talk veered 
to the selling of nationally advertised 
brands and the round-tablers found that 
some chains are selling more and more 
of them, others less and less. One could 
take his choice, substantial names on 
either side. 

Merchandising reached the main floor 
in the address of J. Frank Grimes, pres- 
ident of the Independent Grocers’ Al- 
liance, the largest of the new “voluntary” 
merchandising unions. Earlier in the week 
Fred P. Mann, the one who put Devil’s 
Lake, N. Dak., on the business map, had 
declared that such methods held out the 
only hope for the independent. Grimes 
pointed out that if trade goes sour in the 
smaller places, the whole country will be 
sick. Like two or three other speakers he 
looked upon the merchant both as seller 
and consumer. 

If the merchant is not to be regarded 
merely as a retailer of goods, but as a 





RESEARCH, invention and progress are 
bringing constant changes in the life and needs 
of this country and the world. With these 
changes come new problems that business 
must solve if it is to justify itself in its own 
eyes and those of the world. 

At the Seventeenth Annual Meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce, reported in this 
issue, business men pooled their experiences 
for the solution of these problems 





buyer of automobiles and houses, edu- 
cation and community values, it was 
made equally clear, in another round 
table, that the factory workman is like- 
wise a buyer of all these things. Man is 
both producer and consumer, both bread- 
winner and citizen, just as in medieval 
times he was regarded both as vassal of 
the king and servant of God’ Attémpts 
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to look at him exclusively from 0; 
or the other led to all sorts of con 
tions. 

A Cincinnati questioner want: 
know where chambers of commerce | 
coming out in the pressure on the o 
hand for greater savings of labor in 
dustry and on the other for continuo). 
city growth. 

A categorical answer to the question 
was seriously given, at the close of the 
convention, by Mr. Kettering. He sai 
new machinery is creating more new po- 
sitions than it abolishes. 

In the industrial extension session to 
which I have alluded, I was interested in 
the statements of W. E. Wells, Homer 
Laughlin China Company, and A. \. 
Snell, of the Pittsburgh Chamber of Com- 
merce, upon the increasing effort of some 
communities to hijack the industries oj 
other communities. 

It was generally admitted that the 
quality of labor is of the first importance 
in industrial survival, and that it is bet- 
ter not to acquire a new plant than to 

have it flop after it arrives. 

Hardly less complicated wer 
the questions in the field oi 
transportation. Invariably the 
National Chamber discusses the 
movement of freight on water 
and land, and the item which 
comes up first on the program 
gets the bulk of the attention. 
Lapse of time and the turn oi 
affairs had given new colors to 
the problems of the American 
marine. There were differences 
even toward the much maligned 
Seaman’s Act. Such matters a- 
aid to tramp steamers also 
brought division. 


Lively Rate Discussion 


THE attitude of the member- 
ship toward the Hoch-Smith res- 
olution and docket 4,000—that 
inquiry one of the commerce 
commissioners says could use 100) 
Solomons for 100 years—was 1n- 
fluenced in considerable measure 
by the way the freight economy 
is mixed up with farm relief. 
The meeting voted in favor 0! 
giving thoughtful care to rates 
on agricultural products, but on 
the value of the famous Hoch- 
Smith declaration itself, it had 
to leave it with an alternative. 

If Hoch-Smith is congression- 
al rate making, the Chamber ' 
against it, but if it’s to remedy 
inequalities, the Chamber is for it, at 
least for finishing up the work started. 
Charles W. Lonsdale, the Kansas City 
grain man, submitted the report. 

Apart from their relation to transpor- 
tation the problems of agriculture 
emerged at least twice. Earl Elijah, Iowa's 
“master farmer,” related to a sympathetic 
(Continued on page’ 68) 


















Business Has Its Part in Progress 


RADITION is having a 

hard time. The fact that 

a thing always has been 

done in a particular way 

is no longer accepted as 

‘ compelling reason why it 
should continue to be done that 
way. The business man who was 
beled a “theorist” a while ago 

when he suggested new business 
ine-ups is today aecepted as 
‘ery much of a realist. Science 
ind business teamed together 
te making commonplaces of 


the miraculous. The business man who sider the agencies which business men 
would sueceed today must step up his have created to enable them to assay, ac- commerce as the center of business lead- 
g and his enterprises to the re- cept and discharge their expanding re- ership for the proper identification, con- 
sponsibilities to their respective fields of sideration and solution of community 
It is worth while, accordingly, to con- business and to the public, and to take problems arising from and affecting busi- 


thinkin 


quireme 


nts of these exacting times. 


William Butterworth, unanimously chosen 
to head the Chamber for a second year 


By William Butterworth 


President, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


IN EVERY community in this country, busi- 
ness men, without thought of selfish gain, have 
performed works of lasting value to the public. 
Only those to whom Fortune has been gen- 
erous can do these things alone but the cham- 
bers of commerce and trade associations af- 
ford all men an opportunity to contribute to 
the welfare and progress of the community by 
the pooling of ideas for the common good 





Let us consider, first, the chamber o! 


UNDERWOOD 
&@ UNDERWOOD 


some account of the opportuni- 
ties that lie before them to voice 
their collective aspirations. 

Broadly considered, a dual al- 
legiance levies claim upon the 
business man. There is the claim 
of his community, his city, his 
home and the home of his en- 
terprises. There is the claim oi 
his industry. The first is typi- 
fied by the community organt- 
zations, the chamber of com- 
merce; the second by the trad 
association. 
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ss vities. Through the chamber of 
mmerce, business men may exercise 
eir united powers and draw upon their 
lective resources of experience and 
dgment, in making their collective con- 
ributions to community welfare. With 
this opportunity is coming an increasing 


sense ol 


business men to the entire community. 

There are few, if any, communities in 
this country in which business men have 
not voluntarily come forward and per- 
formed works of signal and lasting value 
to the public without the slightest selfish 
thought of advantage to their own pock- 
etbooks. These works take form as li- 
braries, improved highways, parks, and 
other public recreational facilities, educa- 
tional endowments, hospitals and the like. 
This is tangible evidence of the urge to 
contribute to the public welfare. 

Not unto everyone, to be sure, is for- 
tune so bountiful as to enable such ma- 
terial contributions, but the chamber 
of commerce affords to every businss 
man ample opportunity to contribute to 
the progress and welfare of his commu- 
nity. 


Adjusted to Conditions 


OBVIOUSLY each such organization must 
have particular structural and functional 
features to meet the particular require- 
ments of the community it serves. Yet 
there is a common denominator of type 
and of method and of technique. So, 
wherever located, the chamber of com- 
merce should be essentially democratic 
in character, and representative of all the 
business elements and interests of the 
community so that it may become the 
voice of the business community and 
speak an accord of view and purpose in 
relation to mean: and measures to foster 
civic, commercial and industrial welfare. 

It should, likewise, be alert to antici- 
pate real opportunities for community 
development and advancement. It should 
ever be ready to inquire into all pro- 
posals for civic or business development, 
gather all pertinent facts, analyze con- 
flicting viewpoints and arrive at definite 
courses of action in accordance with the 
broadest and most unselfish consideration 
of what is best for the community. 

This calls for initiative. This demands 
leadership. This requires abundantly the 
contribution of that essential of success- 
ful business operation, the factor of co- 
ordination, so that all elements within 
the community may make their largest 
contribution to common purposes. 

Experience has disclosed two particu- 
lar reasons why the chamber of com- 
merce is a uniquely practical agency for 
community development and for foster- 
ing public welfare. 

The first is that the chamber of com- 
merce brings into one representative or- 
ganization all phases of the business and 
industry of the community, thus making 
it possible for business men to pool their 
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ideas and business technique for worth- 
while objectives of common interest. 

The other is that the chamber of com- 
merce is part of the community life and 
takes into consideration the requirements 
of public welfare, such as education, rec- 
reation and conservation of health. 

The chamber of commerce is thus 
the medium for bringing about commu- 
nity teamwork which identifies and seeks 
solution for those community problems 
and needs which cannot be neglected or 
ignored without serious prejudice to com- 
munity welfare and to the progress and 
prosperity of its business and industry. 

Recent testimory as to the value of 
business men’s contributions to commu- 
nity development through chambers of 
commerce and as to the progress in cham- 
ber of commerce method and technique 
is that of former Secretary of Commerce 
Whiting, who said: 

“Those who have followed the course 
of chamber of commerce work in recent 
years have noted the practical abandon- 
ment of the old-time ‘boosting’ methods 
—mere indiscriminate and extravagant 
laudation of a community, without the 
essential merit of definiteness. That mood 
and that practice are, at present unmis- 
takably in the discard. To a steadily in- 
creasing degree, concrete practicality is 
the keynote now. With vigor and deter- 
mination, chambers of commerce are de- 
voting their attention to specific condi- 
tions that seem susceptible of beneficial 
change.” 

Coincident with this progress—but not 
of it—has sometimes come an element of 
dilution. This is manifest in the experi- 
ence of those chambers of commerce 
which, while organized to serve impar- 
tially all phases of community needs, 
overdevelop some one activity to such 
a degree that they are, in fact, mer- 
chants’ associations, or manufacturers’ as- 
sociations, or traffic bureaus, or indus- 
trial development associations, or com- 
munity advertising or publicity and con- 
vention bureaus. While each of these ac- 
tivities has its place in the chamber of 
commerce scheme they are but segments 
of the all-inclusive circle of community 
interests, 


It Must Be Representative 


ENTHUSIASM for these specialized ac- 
tivities should not be permitted to dilute 
that widely representative character 
which is the very genius of the chamber 
of commerce as a eenter of business lead- 
ership and as a forum for the widest and 
freest and most democratic discussion of 
all phases of community interests and 
problems. 

Let us now briefly consider the busi- 
ness man and his responsibility to his 
industry, and the trade association as 
the agency which affords him opportu- 
nity most fully to discharge that respon- 

The trade association offers an indus- 






try the facilities for intelligent r, 
as well as searching out the possi! 
which science and invention ma\ 
for the progress and profit of the ): 
vidual units and the industry as a wh 
Valuable as is its service within the jy)- 
dustry, the trade association serves ecy- 
ally valuably as the agency through whic) 
an industry may foster proper relations 
with other business and industrial group: 
and with the public. Such a relation must 
be based on mutual confidence. Without 
it the hopes of an industry for progress 
and profit are largely vain, and intelli- 
gent business leadership is more and more 
realizing that the way to win such con- 
fidence is to deserve it. 


A Forum of Opinion 


THUS the trade association becomes 
forum in which the enlightened opinion 
of an industry may, in effect, legislate for 
self-regulation and self-government by 
establishing sound standards of practice 
and conduct for the component units o/ 
the industry. This unity of opinion is 1 
potent sanction. In a democracy, either 
political or industrial, there can be no 
stronger. 

Measurable progress is being made to- 
ward self-regulation. More and more are 
we coming to understand that in and ot 
ourselves, as business men, and througli 
our organizations we can outlaw thos 
practices and those abuses which are an 
outgrowth of unsound competition. These 
abuses are destructive of the real uses of 
competition and of its public value as 
means of assuring a free flow and ex- 
change of goods. 

The objectives thus briefly set forth 
are eminently worth while. Their achieve- 
ment requires, first of all, a lively and con- 
tinuing interest on the part of every in- 
dividual representing every unit within 
the industry. 

The value of individual participation 
cannot be too strongly emphasized. The 
public respect for our organizations of 
business men—our chambers of commerce 
and trade associations—rests upon the 
democracy of our methods. 

Never should they become the methods 
of autocracy. The views of our business 
organizations wield their influence in shap- 
ing public policies intimately affecting 
both puble and business, because they are 
the views not of the few, but of the many, 
projected upon the background of public 
interest. 

Our organization objectives, moreover, 
should never be picayune inconsequen- 
tials but always those dominant concerns 
that are to the fore in their effect on the 
welfare of our communities and our busi- 
ness and industrial enterprises. These 
concerns and these issues, in an intimate 
and far-reaching degree, affect the wel- 
fare of every citizen in the land. To chart 
& proper course for our business organ!- 
zations is thus a challenge to the best ef- 
forts of every one of us. 





Growing Responsibilities of Business 


By Julius H. Barnes 


Chairman of the Board, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


HE development of 
America has been 
dramatic indeed, both 
in the extent and the 
speed with which the 
changes have been wrought. 
A new country of vast natu- 
ral resources, the potential- 
ity of great wealth was open 
to those men able enough or 
strong enough to seize op- 
portunities and translate 
them into individual gain. It 
was inevitable that in this 
development leadership 
should rest upon strong men, 
ind thatsome menofstrength 
should be also men of ruth- 
less method. It is not fair to 
judge the pioneers of indus- 
try in the days of industry’s 
rontier except by the con- 
ns of that day. No other 
land can equal the swift 
magic which in America has 
litted living standards to the 
admiration of the world. In 
hat speedy conquest of Na- 
ure and its treasures it is 
well for Ameriea to remem- 
ber charitably the strong 
men with standards of an- 
other day, or without stand- 
ards at all, along with its 
greater admiration for the leaders who 
were strong but also were fair, and far- 
visioned—there were many such. 
_ Seventeen years ago the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States was called 
into being at the request of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Thus by of- 
icial invitation from high authority was 
‘onstructed an ageney which should 
‘peak the reasoned convictions of Ameri- 
can business, on national problems. 
_Looking back over the record of these 
7 years one may reasonably claim that 
the Chamber has justified itself. It has 
<ept step with the development of Ameri- 
“in industry, It has aided in construct- 
TA Pps influential against 
a a eo a fallacies. It has 
RO ei andards for business conduct 
4s witnessed the advance of business 
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and standards of American 
business today, it will more 
directly establish the welfare 
of uncounted millions than 
any crusade of history. 


These responsibilities en- 
list the most devoted study. 
That we may appraise the 
background on which these 
forces must rest, and the 
field in which they must 
play their part, let us first 
survey the recent develop- 
ments at home. 

In the attempt to drama- 
tize the progress of this 
American commonwealth, 
the mind falters before the 
broad sweep of actual! 
achievement. The task is to 
state with simple truth the 
real marvel of its social and 
economic conquest and to 
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ethics towards these standards. 
In attempting to define the 
growing responsibilities of busi- 
ness, one is impressed with the 
complexity of the present social 
structure in which business must 
serve, and awed by the magni- 
tude of its future. One is im- 
pressed with certain definite 


«THE problem of business leader- 
ship in the future will be altered by 
the progress we have made in the 


past. 


«We must teach our youth that 


the stamp of leadership is no longer 
the dollar mark alone but rather the 
methods by which business eminence 
is attained and the spirit in which 
wealth and influence are used” 





truths: 


First—That American industry 
by its achievements at home has properly 
assumed a leadership in national and indi- 
vidual welfare. 

Second—That the amazing growth in 
America of the reservoir of capital and 
the annual outpouring of trained youthful 
minds, will give to America leadership in 
world enterprise as well. 

Third—That if America translates into 
the conduct of world enterprise, the ethics 





present the possibilities of a national and 
an international leadership in an unprec- 
edented era. 

The problems of modern industry are 
intricate indeed. Political government 1s 
clearly more interlaced with economi 
life than ever before. The living stand- 
ards of the individual home rest directly 
on orderly employment and continuity 
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of industry as never before. Government 
and administration must touch these 
lives and this economic structure with 
sympathy and understanding. Business 
leadership which should influence the 
policies of government in behalf of the 
welfare of all its people must have pub- 
lie confidence, that clarity of vision which 
maintains healthful industry, and the 
courage to speak its convictions. 

In this era of applied invention, of 
trained intelligence, of old industries ex- 
panded, checked or displaced, of whole 
new industries rising with the magician’s 
wand of invention, the social habits, in- 
deed the individual character of our peo- 
ple, are under the influence of new and 
vast forces. 


They Spring up Magically 


IN NEW industry, the ten-year old radio 
projects the day’s magic of programs 
into the hitherto menacing silences of 
the Poles. 

In industry claimed as both old and 
new—we have the automobile. The one 
million cars owned in America with the 
birth of this Chamber, have grown to 
25 million. 

In industry we have the almost daily 
commonplace of billion dollar corpora- 
tions owned by hundreds of thousands of 
individual stockholders. 

In production we have mass methods 
supplying a range of inexpensive goods 
beyond the imagination of yesterday, 
vet paralleled by the quality market 
which absorbs the $300 basket of flowers 
und the $500 bottle of perfume. 

In mining, technique and daring now 
extract large profits from tonnage of 
such infinitesimal metal content as was 
disregarded by mining science of a re- 
cent past. 

In banking, there has evolved the unit 
of two billions of resources under a sin- 
gle direction, assuring unlimited credit 
for vast enterprise, yet human enough to 
systematize small emergency loans on in- 
dividual character. 

In transportation, we have doubled in 
a decade the tonnage of railroad freight, 
and have paralleled our railways with a 
new army of truck drivers that almost 
equals the total of railway employes. 

In airways, we have the 26-hour coast 
to coast air service, that makes every in- 
land city a possible world port. 

In communication, we have, during the 
life of this Chamber, increased our tele- 
phones from seven million to 19 million, 
and by the ocean radio have brought to 
every single instrument the access to 28 
million receivers, out of the world’s 33 
million. 

In education, we have lifted the coun- 
try child from muddy road trudging to 
swift motor delivery at consolidated 
schools, for a grade of instruction im- 
possible in the little red schoolhouse. 
Great universities, supported by a sense 
of stewardship of great wealth, enroll to- 
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‘day an army of well trained intelligence. 


When one attempts to measure the 
full effects of this vast ferment one is 
most impressed by the truth that indus- 
try, operating primarily for profit, must 
nevertheless intertwine itself with social 
service. 

Applied invention has so quickened the 
creation of national wealth that the an- 
nual income of our people has risen dur- 
ing the life of this Chamber from 32 
billion dollars to 90 billion annually. 

In this rapid creation of aggregate 
wealth and in the inevitable inequalities 
and confusion which must accompany its 
distribution even under the fairest in- 
fluences, we must expect many puzzling 
problems. As individual savings have in- 
creased there has been an increased un- 
derstanding of the possibilities of profit- 
able investment. 

In recent years, more millions of our 
people have found that investments in 
well managed American industries have 
made their dreams of fortune come true. 
The expanding roll of individual stock- 
holders in great American industry shows 
this to be true. It emphasizes the respon- 
sibility resting on the management of 
great industries whose ownership is 
spread through many thousands of small 
investors. 


A New Financial Position 


IT IS also true that within the short life 
of this Chamber, America has changed 
its position from that of a great debtor 
nation to that of the great creditor na- 
tion. Within a few years, America has 
become possessed of two-thirds of the 
banking capital of the world. Since the 
basis of business enterprise is capital and 
management, there is a new significance 
in this dominant position as the capital 
reservoir of the world, emphasized by 
the army of trained minds that flow 
through our advanced institutions and 
technical schools. 

Inevitably this means that the organi- 
zation and development of business en- 
terprise in every section of the world 
must come increasingly to America for 
capital and management. Increasingly, it 
means that our young people will be 
drawn into the management of industry 
in every corner of the world. 

To those far outposts of new trade ac- 
tivity, with what standards and ethics 
of industry will these young people go? 
We know inevitably that they will trans- 
plant there the practices, standards and 
convictions they have been taught by in- 
dustry at home. This again indicates the 
growing responsibility that rests upon 
American business of this day. 

By favor of Nature, by a freedom from 
the handicap of custom or habit, and by 
the energy of its people stimulated by a 
political philosophy of equal opportunity, 
America has found the key to universal 
individual welfare. America has learned 
that national wealth is the aggregate of 


individual possession and attainment 
that the stimulated production of the i). 
dividual inevitably builds higher th. 
gregate of national possession. 

It is no accident that the relative y.- 
tional wealth, for example, of the Unite: 
States as against Great Britain is almos: 
the exact relationship of the relative pe: 
capita horsepower—four and one-half to 
one. It is no accident that the Unite 
States, leading all others in annual wealth 
creation, also stands at the head in equip- 
ping each worker with power and ma- 
chines that enlarge his daily production 


The Future Is Limitless 


THERE are vast populations to learn 
these truths, to learn that the needs and 
aspirations of mankind are limitless. The 
field that calls to American youth and 
American capital throughout the world 
is limitless. 

From this presentation of the high- 
lights of the possibilities of industry and 
business you may see the vast potential- 
ity of the future and appreciate some- 
thing of the extent of these growing re- 
sponsibilities of business. 

The problem of business leadership in 
the future will be altered by the progress 
of the past. In industrial relations the 
problem is today, not, as formerly, the 
basis of a fair wage on which the worker 
may exist, but the basis of a wage which 
will supply a saving and a spending mar- 
gin, and fairly recognize each individual’s 
contribution in relative production. 

As production is thus stimulated and 
expanded, the social problem of the fu- 
ture will be perhaps the problem of lei- 
sure hours and the way they are to be 
employed and used. 

All these problems will be solved with- 
out social injury if we establish stand- 
ards inspiring the best qualities in all our 
people. It is the responsibility of business 
leadership to teach our youth that the 
stamp of leadership is no longer the dol- 
lar mark alone, but rather the methods 
by which business eminence is attained, 
and the spirit in which wealth and power 
and influence are used. 

America must not become self-satisfied, 
complacent and flabby with content. We 
have an extraordinary national prosper- 
ity, the maintenance of which is a large 
responsibility of business leadership. 

In the business method the impedi- 
ments to national progress must be seg- 
regated into their specific problems, and 
the treatment of each defined. 

Moreover, these problems cannot be 
solved in Washington alone, by either 
official or unofficial leadership. They 
must be studied by enlightened and un- 
selfish local leadership. They must be 
crystallized into a great cross-section of 
American public opinion, made effective 
by its own logic and the righteousness of 
its cause. 

These probems which press today for 

(Continued on page 64) 





he Widening View of Business 


By JOHN H. FAHEY 





Former President of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


HE Chamber of Commerce of the 

United States has shown its in- 

terest in almost every subject un- 

der the sun, from agriculture to 

city planning. It has given its 
ime and wisdom to the consideration of 
‘he outstanding questions which confront 
hysiness in every direction. 

Naturally it does not have to consider 
« seriously the Susinesses that are pros- 
nering. It is those departments of busi- 
yess which are lagging behind that call 
jor the most eareful study. 

We all realize that agriculture is one 
‘ these and cercainly the business men 
{ the United States are demonstrating 
‘9 the farmer that they realize that his 
»roblem is their problem, that agricul- 
‘ure and business are interrelated, and 
‘hat the prosperity of one depends on 
the prosperity of the other. 

In the same way I think we appreciate 
more clearly than ever that certain of 

ir great industries dealing with natural 
resources, for example,.oil and coal, are 

nfronted by peeuliar difficulties which 
hallenge the attention not only of those 
ngaged in those industries, but of every 
isiness man in the United States. Mr. 
Holmes, representing the oil industry, has 
presented a picture of a great, funda- 
tal business which, as the result of 
luction, js today earning but a 
part of the profits necessary 
n it. He has told us something 
rts being made to work out a 
der which production can be 
thin certain limits, to the vast 

of the country as a whole. 


Problems of Limitation 


HE HAS assured us that an attempt 
0 limit production will lead to exploita- 
o! other businesses and the public 
large; that if the oil industry were 
uy given an opportunity, in coopera- 
ewht ith some government authority, to 
"x out its problems, natural resources 
ud be conserved, prices lowered, and 
‘emendous waste eliminated. 
consideration of any attempt to 
‘ig that about raises certain questions 
‘rol which confront business in 
rection. Who is going to decide 
production may be limited, 
production is to be limited, and 
what cireumstanees is it wise or 
, ‘mit production? Indeed, is it 
et to limit production at all? 
n the other hand, we have the as- 
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sertion, supported by 
authority, that if 
we go on exhausting 
our great oil resources 
at the present rate, 
we confront an al- 
most certain condi- 
tion of shortage with- 
in a dozen or 15 
years, and we are 
obliged to recognize 
that oil represents 
a large part of the 
available power which 
is utilized in indus- 
try today. 

With coal, we face 
something of the same 
kind of problem. We 
were told by an emi- 
nent authority repre- 
senting the coal industry, that only the 
cream of the coal is being taken from 
our mines today, and less than half of 
the most efficient coal operating com- 
panies are making any profit whatever. 
There is no suggestion of a limitation 
of production or an apportionment of 
production. Yet there is, in any consid- 
eration of that problem, the same old 
question of how far the inefficients shall 
be protected by a price condition which, 
under other circumstances, would result 
in their elimination from business al- 
together. 

Are. we coming to a time when we 
must face the problem of coal supply 
from a little different angle? There, again, 
we are approaching the point where we 
must decide, if possible, just where to 
place the dividing line between free co- 
operation of business groups in the at- 
tempt to solve their problems, and the 
arbitration of some authority represent- 
ing the public as a whole. 

In considering natural resources, we 
touched briefly on another great problem, 
where we face the same fundamental 
question of control—that of utilities. I 
think as business men we are slowly real- 
izing that there is in this field one of the 
great national questions which, in a few 
vears, will be challenging the thought of 
business leaders, economists and states- 
men in every corner of the country. 

The problem of distribution is another 
in which business must take a growing 
interest. When we talk about agriculture 
today, we speak of marketing. When we 
talk about the further development of 
sales, so far as the manufacturer is con- 











cerned, we think of 
market analysis and 
research. Every time 
we discuss modern 
distribution, we be- 
gin to talk of the 
chain store and the 
independent. The net 
result was a general 
recognition that the 
present wastes in dis- 
tribution must be 
eliminated, thatmod- 
ern retailing must cut 
down the present 
waste; that the chain 
store has made a 
great contribution to 
modern merchandis- 
ing, and that, instead 
of eliminating the in- 
dependent, it was merely giving him in- 
spiration. 

It was agreed also that the chain 
stores were encountering some troubles 
of their own, that they have made and 
are making their share of mistakes; that 
they are learning from these errors; that. 
they recognize their responsibility in the 
communities in which they operate their 
stores as perhaps they have failed to do 
in the past. 

Of course in any discussion of business 
the tariff problem must come up, at least 
incidentally. 

Willis C. Hawley, chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, has explained the 
work of that particular committee of our 
Congress showing it to be engaged in a 
tremendous task which it is discharging 
with a eare and thought which certainly 
commands the respect and confidence of 
business. 

Perhaps some of us who have been fa- 
miliar with tariff making for perhaps 
half a century, may have felt that the 
processes of the committee were unduly 
complicated, and that it is much easier to 
write tariff schedules in the old way. On 
the other hand, I am sure that the mem- 
bers of this Chamber are still firm in the 
conviction they expressed so many years 
ago, that scientifie tariff making based on 
the careful work of fact-finding authority 
is the only basis on which the prosperity 
of the business of the United States can 
depend safely. 

Probably we will all agree that the 
problems in the field of finance as a whole 
are, in some respects, more baffling and 
more complicated than any that we have 
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previously faced, but I believe we all 
have confidence that under the guidance 
of our Federal Reserve Board and our 
conscientious, farseeing bankers, the dif- 
ficulties of the present situation will be 
met in good time. 

The question, “How far may business 
go in solving its problems by cooperative 
action within its own ranks, and at what 
point should government intervene as 
umpire?” is one that recurs frequently 
in any business discussion. 

The progress made in the last ten or 
a dozen years in the work of the Federal 
Trade Commission has been outlined by 
Christie Benet, general counsel of the 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. Mr. 
Benet directed attention to the fact that 
in the last six or eight years the Federal 
Trade Commission cooperating with va- 
rious business groups, has held some 50 
Trade Practice Conferences. 

In discussing this particular subject 
former members of the Commission have 
taken opposite views as to how far the 
Government, through the Trade Com- 
mission, should proceed in undertaking 
to outline what the rules of business con- 
duct should be. One felt that the Gov- 
ernment should go further than it had 
gone; the other, that the Government 
should intervene to a lesser degree than 
in the past. Obviously we face a ques- 
tion calling for more thorough study, 
more careful consideration, as to how far 
various producers and distributors may 
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undertake to eliminate unfair practice, 
unfair competition, limitation of produc- 
tion, and similar problems without gov- 
ernment intervention. 

The plain question we face is, “if we 
are to carry forward constantly these 
agreements among ourselves for the elim- 
ination of evils, at what point shall the 
representatives of the public sit with us 


and say what we shall or shall not do?” 


Business Tackles Its Problems 


OF COURSE, there are many who, when 
confronted with the results of unfair 
competition, unfair trade practices, 
promptly suggest that there is no cure 
except resort to law. Yet the experience 
of the past ten years’ cooperation with the 
Federal Trade Commission clearly dem- 
onstrates that business itself will develop 
sounder practices. ; 

It seems to me that business shows its 
progress by its willingness to take up 
problems that formerly ‘it would have 
shunned. Twenty-five vears ago, if the 
leaders of a great industry had suggested 
that development of a pension system for 
employes was one of the first responsi- 
bilities of a business, he would have been 
called a radical and a visionary. Yet to- 
day we willingly consider the advantages 
a pension system brings not only to the 
industry itself and to the employes, but 
to society as a whole. 

An intelligent consideration of indus- 


try’s responsibility in the problem of \y- 
employment is another example of 
same kind of enlightened appreciation 
the thorough-going responsibilities 
business which I think would have re- 
ceived comparatively little attention , 
couple of decades back. 

Although we talked of some of these 
things in an idealistic sort of way, | 
doubt if 20 years ago the suggestion that 
the business men of the United States 
should give interested concern to schemes 
for expanding the span of life, and im- 
proving the health of all the people, 
would have commanded the keen atten- 
tion they receive today. 

We talk of the “Growing Responsi- 
bilities of Business.” What are those 
growing responsibilities? Certainly, the 
slogan of the Chamber of Commerce 01 
the United States, adopted a dozen year: 
ago, is not an empty phrase, but an ex- 
pression of the fundamental responsibil- 
ity of American business; those thing- 
for which we strive cannot be in our own 
interests alone. They represent service 
We have no right on behalf of ourselves 
to demand anything that is not in the 
broad public interest. 

That slogan “If it is not in the interes! 
of the public, it is not in the interest 
of business” represents the thoughts o1 
the enlightened business men of the 
United States, and summarizes our ap- 
preciation and interpretation of the 
“Growing Responsibilities -of Business.” 
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Business and the Farmer 


USINESS and agriculture are 

closely related. More than 50 per 

cent of all the raw matevials of 

industry come directly from ag- 

riculture. The manufacturer re- 
vards the farmer as one of his best cus- 
tomers. No great business depression is 
without its serious effect on agriculture. 
Conversely, agriculture cannot suffer long 
without exerting a 
weakening effect on 
husiness, 

This nation was 
primarily agricultur- 
al, At first the bulk of 

wealth was the 
hness of our soil. 
day less than one 
of our people 
farms. Busi- 

: and industry 
been fostered, 
rotected and built 

), sometimes at the 
expense of agricul- 
ture. It is high time 
that their mutual re- 
lations and responsi- 
bilities are better 
understood. 

The farmer, who a hundred years ago 
was almost sufficient unto himself, is now 
a world citizen. He demands an Ameri- 
can standard of living, with all its com- 
plexities. He has sacrificed some of his 
independence. He knows that he cannot 
live alone. Agriculture, properly handled, 
is a business. It is an industry. The farm- 
er produces that which he may exchange 
for what someone else produces. Farm- 
ing, however, must not be considered as 
an industry only. It is also a life. A farm- 
er is more than a standardized machine. 
He is a human being and is entitled to 
live as such. Agriculture must be human- 
ized, 

President Hoover endorsed this attitude 
last Fall in his aeeeptance speech, when he 
mentioned the individual farm-home as 
the fundamental unit of American agri- 
culture and pledged his best effort that 
the beneficent. influence of that home 
might continue, 
<a am beholden to no agricultural organ- 
zation and have no political axes to grind. 
| am an ordinary dirt farmer. I am not a 
doctor for agricultural ills, but:a patient. 
It is not my purpose to prescribe reme- 
dies, but to tell symptoms. 

Re nto _ conditions have improved; 
"n oV per cent of our people, heav- 
ily capitalized, get only ten per cent of 
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our national income, as the farmers do, 
then something is radically wrong. Last 
year, 900 representative industries, capi- 
talized at more than 23 billion dollars, 
earned a net income of well over two bil- 
lion dollars or 121-10 per cent of all 
money invested. Any farmer who cleared 
as much as seven per cent on his invest- 
ment had to tell how he did it before we 
would believe him. 

One of the laws of 
industry is that the 
less efficient producer 
shall be pushed out 
of the way to make 
room for the more 
efficient. In the re- 
cent agricultural de- 
pression, however, it 
has not always been 
the least efficient who 
has suffered most. 
The farmers who 
were hardest hit and 
brought the most 
banks down with 
them were the young 
men of ambition. 
They were men who 
had made good money 
as tenants. They were progressive in their 
methods. They looked hopefully toward 
the future. They saw land prices mount- 
ing higher and higher and feared lest 
they might never be able to own homes 
of their own. They sought advice of those 
whose advice formerly had proved sound. 
No one had ever heard of an Iowa farm 
selling for less than it had cost. And so 
they bought homes although their own 
best judgments revolted at going so deep- 
ly into debt. Farmers of more mature 
years, having farms free from debt, mort- 
gaged those farms that they might assist 
a son or daughter in buying the neigh- 
bor’s farm. 

The prices paid at that time were fully 
justified by the prices received for ag- 
ricultural products. Prices of farm lands 
were no higher in proportion to earnings 
than are today’s prices of stocks in pro- 
portion to industrial earnings. 

But those prices of farm produce were 
not to endure. The manufacturing com- 
panies abroad which had bought and 
processed our raw materials had been 
hard hit by the War. They recovered 
more slowly than did foreign agriculture; 
and so our export markets, for which a 
large surplus had been produced at high 
costs, were practically eliminated. Prices 
fell. Notes came due and had to be paid. 





Many a home went under the sheriff’s 
hammer. Mortgages could be immediately 
satisfied in no other way. Many farms 
failed to bring the amount of the first 
mortgage. Moneyed men put their as- 
sets into bonds or other securities that 
could be readily disposed of. 

The whole affair was one vast tragedy 
from which agriculture has not yet re- 
covered. The less efficient farmer who 
had made but little lost but little, even 
though he lost all. The better type of man 
who had invested the earnings of the 
best years of his life was the one hardest 
hit. 


The Farms Lost Men: Too 


MANY of these men who have perished 
in the storm under ordinary conditions 
would have survived. They were men who 
used the most approved methods of pro- 
duction and were interested in building 
up a permanent agriculture. The loss of 
this kind of men to agriculture can in no 
way be justified as an economic gain. A 
vital policy toward agriculture should 
rise from the ruins of their dead dreams. 

There are many factors to consider 
when we study the farmers’ problems. 
Among them are instability of prices, a 
credit system unsuited to agriculture, and 
high costs of production and marketing, 
together with burdensome taxes. 

Let us consider the much-discussed 
subject of gtabilized markets. I do not 
mean a price fixed high enough so that 
the inefficient may remain on the farm 
and make a profit. Any such price-fixing 
scheme would defeat its own purpose by 
causing serious overproduction. If prices 
were to be fixed at all I would want them 
fixed low enough to keep out the margin- 
al producer. I have no faith in any 
scheme of fixing the definite price of any 
farm product. What I do feel we need is 
some assurance that prices will not jump 
from cellar to garret and back again 
within one production cycle. 

Sometimes we load our live stock onto 
the cars and reasonably expect a certain 
price. Overnight the market drops 50 
cents per hundredweight and the profit 
of a full year’s production has been lost 
or seriously reduced. A long continued 
downward swing of prices ultimately re- 
sults in decreased production and a jump 
back up to higher prices. Thus the pen- 
dulum swings back and forth. Consump- 
tion is hampered and production knows 
not where it stands. 

A small margin of profit for the farmer, 
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received continuously, would be a bene- 
fit to all concerned. To that small margin, 
[ maintain, the efficient producer is en- 
titled. 

“But,” the business man says, “business 
is also subject to price fluctuations.” True 
enough, but business and industry are 
sufficiently organized to cope much more 
effectively with this bugbear. If no defi- 
nite price agreements exist, then very ef- 
fective understandings are in operation. 


Too Much for Coincidence 


A SHORT time ago I was in the market 
for a few tons of 20 per cent acid phos- 
phate fertilizer. There were three dealers 
in our town, each of whom handled a dif- 
ferent brand of phosphate. The first one 
told me the regular retail price was $31.65 
per ton. The second one said he was sup- 
posed to get $31.65 per ton. The third 
one quoted it to me at $31.65 per ton. 
It would be hard to make me believe that 
all three of these manufacturers had ar- 
rived at just the same nickel to ask for 
their product without first getting their 
heads together. If I want a sack of ce- 
ment I ean call for Alpha, Gamma cr 
Omega and it all comes at the same price. 
If I drive up to any one of a half-dozen 
different gasoline filling stations, each 
handling a different company’s products, 
[ know that it will take just the same 
number of pennies to fill my tank there 
as it would at any of the other five. 
Agriculture has so many manufactur- 
ing units that it would be almost impos- 
sible for all her managers to agree on 
either production or price. If it were 
ssible, even then we could not control 
roduction. Weather conditions are be- 


vond man’s control and frequently cause 

variation in yield per acre of as much 
s 40 per cent. The quality may be in- 
fluenced fully as much as the quantity. 
A certain number of sows farrowing in 
he Spring does not insuré a definite 


number of 200-pound shoats for market 
the next Fall and Winter. 

If iarmers were universally agreed and 
knew ahead of time the amount and kind 
of each commodity required by the con- 
sumer, even yet the much quoted “inex- 
orable law of supply and demand” could 
not be trusted to make stable markets. 
Ninety per cent of a normal crop fre- 
quently brings 150 per cent of the aver- 
age number of dollars; whereas 110 per 
cent of a normal crop results in about 
60 per cent of the normal number of to- 
tal dollars received. Production factors, 
hevond the control of man, demand that 
if markets are to run on an even keel 
then something must take up the slack. 
What that something should be I shall 
not attempt to say. Business men with a 

vmpathetie and understanding attitude 


vard agriculture and skilled in handling 
ige economic problems are equipped 
ll to offer the solution. It is their 

y, 1f not their responsibility. 

| til 1 eC h ive a reason ible degree of 
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stability in the farmer’s income no ample 
credit system can be worked out for him. 
And credit is one of the big agricultural 
problems. I don’t mean more credit but 
a better system of credit. 

Industry borrows money on the profits 
it is able to earn. Agriculture borrows 
money on the amount of capital invest- 
ed. The Federal Land Banks recognize 
that a farm mortgage should be a long- 
time affair and so have amortized loans 
extending over a period of 36 years. We 
who borrow money through them do not 
worry about what credit conditions will 
be when the mortgage comes due. It 
never comes due. The thing that causes 
us worry is the short-time notes given 
for money borrowed for operating capi- 
tal. 

The agricultural cycle is too long for 
the credit that is available to the farmer. 
What agricultural operation can be com- 
pleted before sixty-day paper comes due? 
Hogs produce more rapidly than most 
other farm animals and yet the time re- 
quired from the buying of the open brood 
sow until her produce is on the market 
is usually well over a year. Other farm 
practices of good standing have turn- 
overs of only once in three or four years. 
So long as farmers must be financed by 
banks whose deposits are payable on de- 
mand of the depositor the banker can do 
nothing else but demand short-time notes. 
The notes come due. Tight money ap- 
pears. The farmer is forced to sell his 
live stock on a glutted market or in a 
half-finished condition. Many a farmer 
has been forced to the wall who funda- 
mentally was a good risk and would have 
paid out 100 cents on the dollar had he 
been given time. 

Our small country banks were original- 
ly organized to assist the financing of the 
affairs of the community. Now the bank- 
ing experts tell our small banker that not 
more than half of his assets should be 
loaned locally. Our own little bank, for 
the sake of safe banking, has been forced 
to invest heavily in bonds, many of them 
secured in the East. The average return 
on the bonds is a little over five per cent. 
For the bank to make any profit our own 
local people must be charged seven per 
cent on money they borrow. To keep the 
bank’s assets liquid, only short-time pa- 
per is given. 


Agriculture Needs Credit 


I’M NOT blaming the small banker for 
this practice nor the bank examiner for 
insisting on it. I merely wish to point out 
that the credit facilities at our command, 
although possibly adequate for industry 
where the turnover is frequent, are utter- 
ly inadequate for agriculture. 

How is industry financed? Industry 
sells bonds which correspond roughly to 
the first mortgages on our land. Then in- 
dustry sells stock for the major part of 
its operating capital. We farmers borrow 
the money wherever we can for our op- 


erating capital. If industry makes a profi: 
the stockholders are paid a nice divi- 
dend. If we make a profit we pay ow 
interest. If industry has a bad year nice 
letters are sent out to the stockholders. 
explaining why there is no profit ani 
how conditions have changed so that 4 
handsome profit is assured next year. Ii 
we have a crop failure or a serious loss 
of some kind, what do we do? We pay 
the interest, but how? If we still have 
plenty of collateral we can borrow the 
money and hope to make it back next 
year. If we are short on collateral then 
we must sacrifice on something. 

I don’t know how this credit propo- 
sition should be. solved; but short-time 
credit on long-time operations plainly ‘s 
not satisfactory. The periodic uncertain- 
ties of agriculture, although agriculture 
may be fundamentally sound, render 
short-time loans completely inadequate. 
Here again we have a problem too large 
for any individual farmer or small group 
of farmers to solve. Men of large financial 
vision have here a problem which mav 
well challenge their best thought. 

Another factor puzzling the farmer i- 
high production costs. Wages are high: 
due in part to restricted immigration. 
And yet farm labor is underpaid when 
the wages of a similar class of labor in 
industry is considered. 


Tariff Hurts the Farmer 


MOST of our products are sold in the 
world markets, while most things that we 
buy are sold in a market effectively pro- 
tected by the tariff. What we export must 
be paid for by imports brought in over 
the tariff wall which is a barrier amount- 
ing to approximately $600,000,000 pe: 
year. Although our pork production efti- 
ciency per hog has increased 15 per cen' 
curing the last ten years, our foreign mar- 
ket is slipping away from us. Our fixed 
factors in production costs do not allow 
us to compete with the cheap lands and 
labor of other countries. 

I would not enter into a discussion 0! 
the merits of protection of either labor 
or industry. A protective policy may be 
for the best interests of the nation 2s a 
whole. I wish merely to call your atten- 
tion to the injustice which the farmer 
suffers. 

In Iowa, as well as in many other 
states, taxes weigh heavily upon the farm- 
er. Agricultural property is hard to hide 
and so must suffer. Around $2 per acre 
is perhaps the average tax on our better 
agricultural lands. And yet, in deference 
to industry and business, our last two 
sessions of state legislature have turned 
down a state income tax law. 

Transportation costs merit study and 
reorganization. I somehow can’t get very 
enthusiastic over improved waterways 8° 
long as our present transportation sy=- 
tems must be supported. 

Improvements in marketing machinery 
(Continued on page 57) 
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OOK with me from my home in the 
erkeley Hills of California out 
through the Golden Gate, which 
marks our last frontier. That 
view is something more than one 

of the finest beauty spots in the world. 
It is one of its supreme symbols. No- 
where else, unless it be that other his- 
orie gateway, where “the mountains look 
on Marathon and Marathon looks on the 
a.” is there a place so significant as a 
milepost of mankind. As Marathon em- 
bodies the past, so does the Gate envis- 
ave the future. One marks the beginning 
of the independence of Europe, the other 
the end of the isolation of America and 
of the separation of the two halves of 
humanity. Between them, they enclose 
civilization and an era. 

Before us, looking both ways from the 
Golden Gate, lies all the future. Facing 
eastward on the western sea dwells half 
the human race. Until now it has been to 
us a world apart. Henceforward it is to 
be the other half of our world and a 
participant in our life. This is the great 
iact which distinguishes our generation 
and its successors from all that went be- 
fore. In the past there were two worlds. 
In the future, there will be one. 

That other world has had its move- 

ents too, only we chose to ignore them. 
lt peopled great lands and established in 
hem civilizations more stable than our 
1. In it were founded all the world 
gions, including ours. Confucius taught 

| generations of his people to 
righteousness and wisdom above 
vierial gain, Learning and culture, art 
nd literature, and the institutions of 
vilization flourished. And we, ior the 
most part, knew them not. 


} 


Where West Meets East 


NOW these two worlds eome together. 
‘he ocean barrier has become a bridge. 
‘nd have no illusion. These worlds can- 
uot long meet on any other basis than 
“it of equality. For the moment, in the 
ngs of the moment, they are unequal. 
West has power, wealth, organiza- 
vn, Sclenee, machinery and highly or- 
te thie a Only Japan has 
Most of thea predine rats =m 


Measure we « ¥ 
“istre, We are now the superior. But 


ine 


ty n 


Obviously 


‘nd even if it were, our superiority, by 


it, is verv ps 

ve ~ "y recent, and has covered a very 
‘ - of both our histories. When 
“ated Polo traveled in China he met 


it is not the whole measure. 


Our Stake in the Pacific 


By CHESTER H. ROWELL 


Publicist and Writer 


there a civilization more advanced even 
in material things and in governmental 
power than any he could then have found 
im Europe. The same would have been 
true of any traveler, at almost any other 
time in the long history of both peoples, 
with only two exceptions. One of these 
was the period of Roman civilization. 
The other is the brief period in which 
we now live. Even the 
Romans depended on 
the Orient for lux- 
uries finer than any 
they were civilized 
enough to produce. 
So did we, within the 
memory of men now 
living, and do still for 
our finest fabrics and 
rugs. The Orient gave 
us silks, carpets, dra- 
peries, perfumes, 
spices, luxurious 
baths, procelain, gun- 
powder, paper, print- 
ing, religion, arithme- 
tic. After the Cru- 
saders went to the 
Kast they came back 
and, with what they 
had learned, they 
rescued Europe from 
barbarism. So, except for these two brief 
periods, the Orient was ahead of us by 
even our standard of measurement. It has 
always been ahead of us in continuity and 
stability. It has remained civilized during 
the periods when we broke up into an- 
archy. And it is debatable whether it has 
ever been behind us in the finer aspects of 
personal culture, even at the times when 
we were ahead of it in material things. 

One of the most curious illustrations 
of our penchant for judging other peo- 
ples by whatever we have most recently 
acquired ourselves is the American ma- 
nia for measuring civilization by plumb- 
ing. We forget how recent this standard 
is, even for us. When Commodore Perry 
“opened up” Japan to what we called 
“outside civilization” the first bath tub 
had been introduced in our White House 
two years before. Perry opened to our 
“civilization” a nation whose people had 
been accustomed to a daily bath for a 
thousand years. 

The baths of Akbar and Shah Jehan 
in India, which to this day are the most 
luxurious in the world, were built about 
the time the first log cabins were erected 
at Plymouth Rock. The British learned 
in India the custom of the daily bath, 








and brought it back to England. We 
learned it from them, so recently that 
most of us here can remember its be- 
ginnings. Then, having no servants to 
fetch our baths, and being lazy, we in- 
vented modern plumbing. And, having 
got that almost yesterday, we look down 
today on peoples whose desire for clean- 
liness is great enough for them to be willing 
to go to a little trou- 
ble for it, without 
waiting for modern 
plumbing. 

However, which- 
ever was superior— 
and we have alter- 
nated in that—their 
separateness is now 
ended. Whatever our 
relations in the future 
—whether of under- 
standing or of dis- 
trust, of cooperation 
or hostility, of profit 
or loss—they will at 
least be relations, and 
not disrelations. On 
some terms we must 
and will deal with 
each other. We can no 
longer treat each 
other as nonexistent. 
The Pacifie was once a barrier. Now it is 
a bridge. We have bridged it materially, 
and we have the problem of bridging it 
spiritually. 

The ancient world looked inward, like 
a Greek house, on the Mediterranean. 
he modern world looks outward, like a 
3ritish or American house, on the Atlan- 
tic. The new world faces both ways, on 
the Pacific. 

The contacts, bringing us physically to- 
gether, necessarily present those prob- 
lems which go with closeness. And the 
first of these is not trade or politics, or 
even peace or war. It is understanding. 

May I suggest that we begin that un- 
derstanding with the small things of life? 
For a long time European and American 
business men in the Far East, British 
civil servants in India, and Americans in 
the Philippines have thought it necessary 
to maintain their prestige or “face” by an 
attitude of personal and racial superiority. 
There may have been some excuse for it 
in the past, and we can doubtless “get by” 
with it for a limited time in the future. 

But we no longer do it in Japan—for 
the obvious reason that the Japanese will 
not tolerate it. We cannot permanently 
do it anywhere. If we persist in it, the 
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price will be that by the time Oriental 
business becomes stupendously worth 
while, as it is bound to do within this gen- 
eration, we shall not be the ones to get it. 

We treat Japanese, in Japan, with re- 
spect, but not because we appreciate the 
beauty of their art and the fineness of 
their civilization, their great history, their 
high spirit, and all of the things which 
make them so admirable a race. The Chi- 
nese have these things, too, and yet they 
do not, by them, earn from us the same 
treatment. We treat the Japanese with 
respect because they have a strong gov- 
ernment, a great army and navy, and the 
mailed fist to make us do it. 

We treated the Turk also with scorn 
and contempt until recently, though the 
racial difference is slight. Now we have 
suddenly stopped doing it. There is the 
same explanation. The Turk has devel- 
oped an army and a government, and has 
defeated peoples of our race in battle. 

The Oriental peoples notice this and 
thus they reason, “We do not ourselves 
regard a strong government as very im- 
portant, nor war and armies as respec- 
table at all. We do not admire these 
things. But apparently the white man 
does. If he understands nothing but force, 
then by force we must deal with him.” 

Now, there is only one way to acquire 
this racial respect, which is the foundation 
of all the other decencies in our relations 
to these peoples of the Pacific, and that 
is to know them. This does not mean to 
live among them, merely. There are those 
who have done that for half a lifetime and 
are still uncomprehending strangers. It 
means to penetrate into the spirit and 
meaning of their lives, to make friends of 
them individually, and to understand the 
meaning and the history of their institu- 
tions collectively. There ought to be more 
study of Oriental history, geography and 
languages in our schools and colleges. 
There ought to be more travel across the 
Pacific. And there ought to be more ap- 
preciation of the problems of the Pacific 
and of their relations to us. 


Gathered for Frank Discussion 


REALIZING this, a few years ago, a num- 
ber of interested men in many countries 
organized the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, which holds its third annual confer- 
ence in Kyoto, Japan, this Fall. There 
will gather unofficial but representative 
groups from all the peoples bordering the 
Pacific or exercising sovereignty in it— 
China; Japan, with Korea; America, with 
Hawaii and the Philippines; Canada; 
Australia; New Zealand; Soviet Russia; 
Britain; probably France and Holland, 
and possibly Mexico. The American group 
will number only 40 members, but we 
hope to include in these some of the lead- 
ing men of the business community. 
There, as in the two previous meetings 
at Honolulu, unhampered by the respon- 
sibility of representing governments or 
by the ne 


‘essity of making decisions, in 
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an atmosphere of free discussion, the at- 
titudes of the various peoples will find 
expression through some of their most 
competent men and women, to the end 
that facts may be verified and under- 
standing reached. 

We have tried out that technique on 
equally delicate questions, before, and we 
know it succeeds. Four years ago it was 
the American exclusion law, then just 
passed, over which the Japanese were 
acutely sensitive. So we put into the same 
room one of the authors of that exclusion 
law and some of its chief Japanese critics. 
Hard-boiled exclusionists from California, 
apologetic idealists from Boston, conserv- 
atives and liberals, politicians and phi- 
losophers from Japan, experts from Can- 
ada and Australia, all talked it out. And 
in the end they did not agree. But they 
did understand. And out of that under- 
standing, I think, has come in large meas- 
ure the more patient attitude in Japan 
and the more generous attitude in Ameri- 
ca ever since. 


They Oil the Tight Joints 


THIS time it will be Manchuria, the 
most dangerous question in the world, dis- 
cussed at the very focus of that danger. 
The Japanese, who have invited that dis- 
cussion, are not afraid of it. And the Chi- 
nese will not be timid nor the Russians 
shrinking. But they will all be what offi- 
cial diplomats dare not be, frank and out- 
spoken. By the time they finish with that 
unofficial discussion the question may be 
clarified and the pressure relieved to the 
point that the officials can tackle it with 
hope of success. 

This is but one of the many problems 
which we will attack in the weeks of dis- 
cussion, after two years of preparatory 
work by the expert secretarial and re- 
search staff and the national groups in 
the various countries. 

These problems are vastly important, 
for the next few years may determine the 
center of gravity of the world. There are 
three great continental empires in the 
world—Russia, China and America—and 
one great maritime realm, the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. There will 
never be a fifth. The map of the world 
shows there would be no place to put it. 

Of the three continental domains, 
America is the culmination of one system 
of life and Russia claims to be the ad- 
vance guard of another. Between them is 
China, with a fourth of the human race 
breaking from its immemorial past and 
choosing its future. These two civiliza- 
tions are competing for China. Sometimes 
they seem to be on the verge even of 
fighting for it. The outcome may change 
the center of gravity of the world. The 
question of which way China goes may 
be the determinative factor in the Ameri- 
ca of our children. 

Asia is in flux. Before it lie the prob- 
lems which we of Europe and America 
have mostly behind us. There is inde- 








pendence to be gained—independence o; 
us. There are nations to weld, frontiers 
to draw, conflicting interests to adjysi 
great territories to open, resources to ey 
velop, and a total transformation to make 
in the work, business and life of the peo- 
ple. 

These are problems which, when they 
were ours, we settled by war. Unless the 
Orient shall better our example, it will set- 
tle them the same way. 

These are problems, it may seem, oi 
politics rather than of business. But bus- 
iness depends on polities. Unless the great 
business opportunities which open across 
the Pacific are freed of the menace of war. 
there is nowhere else that business can 
find the field for expansion in the coming 
generation which it has found in the in- 
dustrialization of Europe and the devel- 
opment of America in the generations jus! 
behind us. Our business system is geared 
not to a fixed, but to an expanding worl: 
There is still room in the parts of the 
world with which we have dealt, but no: 


‘ room for any such explosive expansion = 


that through which we and our father: 
have gone. We must either slow up or fin 
new fields. And the only field with poten- 
tialities big enough for us is in the open- 
ing world across the Pacific—provided 
politics and war do not interfere. 


Enlightened Selfishness 
SO OUR stake in the Pacific is in the 


whole of it—in its peace and progress as 
well as in its markets; in what it can do 
for itself as well as what we can get out 01 
it. Business is rightly self-seeking but far- 
sighted business is learning that, measure: 
even by selfish advantage, a large and lib- 
eral policy pays. There is little to be 
gained in merely opening the markets 01 
the Orient as it is. 

There, in the Orient, is our opportunity 
and our risk. There our trade will grow 
and our investments increase. There many 
of our sons will make their homes, guid- 
ing the expanding industries of a new-old 
world. There the other half of the human 
race is to learn from us the lessons we 
have learned, of science, of machinery, 0! 
industry and commerce, and of political 
and business organization. 

There perhaps, if we are wise, we shall 
learn of them the equally needed lesson 
that man is the measure of things, and not 
things of man. We measure a man 8s 
“worth” by his possessions or the market 
price of his services—by money and goods. 
They measure the value of things by their 
service to life. If the machine is to be our 
servant and not our master, if business 15 
to serve us and not we it, if we are not to 
be overrun by the juggernaut we have 
built, perhaps we have as much to learn 
as to teach. 

At least we may realize that we have 
entered on the Pacifie age. Our face }s 
westward, and our stake in the Pacific }= 
our part in the whole future of the two 
halves of mankind. 


Our Mutual Business Problems 


T has been my personal privilege to 
witness the development of the Do- 
minion of Canada since its original 
provinees were formed into a federal 
union 62 years ago. During those 

vears, while devoting our best energies to 
‘he development of our country, it has 

heen our constant desire to live in peace 
nd harmony with the people of the 
United States and to obtain amicable so- 

lutions of the problems which inevitably 
rise between two neighbors. 

Canada is now the largest foreign custo- 

‘ the United Staes. During 1928, we 
hased $826,000,000 in value of com- 
which the United States pro- 
_In fact, during the last ealendar 
er cent of all our importations 
sumption in Canada were pur- 

n the United States. 

But while we purchased from the 
United States commodities of the value 
{ $826,000,000, the United States in re- 
turn only purchased from Canada to the 
value of $493,000,000. Thus to meet our 
accruing liabilities for purchases from the 
United States, we were compelled to seek 
markets for our surplus products in other 
countries in order to procure from our 
sales abroad bills of exchange to the 
amount of $333,000,000. This was needed 
to pay for our annual excess purchases 
from United States manufacturers and 
other producers of all classes, 


Tariff Has Two Sides 


‘ 


THE Fordney-McCumber tariff was a 
severe blow to many of our producers, 
who had previously found in the United 
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Member of Parliament, Dominion of Canada 


in Canada of those 
commodities which 
we now import. I re- 
fer to such commodi- 
ties as iron and steel, 
woolen and cotton 
cloths, clothing, hard- 
ware, machinery, and 
utensils, to the extent, 
at least, of our ever 
increasing domestic 
demand for such com- 
modities. 

The maintenance 
of cordial relations 
between our countries 
is of prime impor- 
tance to the business 
men of both. We have 
been politically separated for more than 
a century and a half. We have doubtless 
developed different mentalities, differing 
traditions, customs and manners. The 
City of Montreal, of which I am one of 
the representatives in the Canadian 
House of Commons, is, next to Paris, the 
largest French-speaking city of the world. 
I trust, however, that our moral standards 


’ are not very divergent. 


In this connection may I allude frankly 
to the suggestion appearing from time to 
time in the American press that upon 
Canada rests the moral duty and obliga- 
tion to assist in enforcing the provisions 
of the Eighteenth Amendment. Yet in 
times past, when certain of our Canadian 
provinces prohibited the sale of intoxi- 
cants, it never occurred to the Canadian 


Government to request the United States 


Government to prohibit the sale and ex- 
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We gave our adher- 
ence to this conven- 
tion solely for the 
purpose of facilitat- 
ing the administra- 
tion of American tar- 
iff and sumptuary 
laws. 

Under Article One 
of that convention, 
the United States sol- 
emnly declared its in- 
tention to uphold the 
principle that three 
marine miles extend- 
ing from her coast line 
constitute the proper 
limits of her terrifori- 
al waters. 

Nevertheless, under Article Two of that 
convention, as evidence of our neighborly 
good will, we agreed that we would raise 
no objection to the boarding of our private 
vessels outside the limit of American ter- 
ritorial waters by United States authori- 
ties; but by the same Article Two it was 
expressly provided that these exceptional 
rights should not be exercised at a greater 
distance from the coast of the United 
States than could be traversed in one hour 
by the suspected vessel. 

Recently an unarmed vessel of Cana- 
dian registry, sailing under our flag, was 
sunk more than 200 miles off the Ameri- 
can coast by a vessel of the United States 
Customs patrol, leaving her crew to strug- 
gle for life in a stormy sea, one only, for- 
tunately, being drowned. There is a widely 
prevalent opinion in our country that this 
event was neither authorized by the ex- 


portation to Canada of whisky distilled press terms of that convention nor by the 


States limited markets for their products; 
recognized rules of international law. 


but we have now, ina large measure,com- in the United States. 
pensated for our trade losses by procur- Although we may recognize no moral or 
ing market openings for our products in legal liability for enforcement of the 
other countries. As we acknowledge your United States’ sumptuary laws, yet I am 
undoubted right to adopt all measures, personally of the opinion that no Canadi- SHOULD not the business men of both 
‘iscal or otherwise, which the United’ an Government could be confident of pop- countries who desire to maintain cordial 
States deems expedient to promote herin- ular favor which should encourage the relations between our two countries insist 
dustrial development, we feel assured that commission of offences against your laws. that our respective governmental authori- 
the United States will entertain no feel- The United States is now probably the ties shall so exercise their rights, under 
ings of resentment against our country, most potent single political power of the such temporary international agreements, 
. hen we, from time to time, adopt appro- world; therefore her weaker neighbors, that provocative incidents such as these 
priate Measures to adjust our economic such as ourselves, naturally observe with may be prevented, or, at the least, that 
life to meet the new conditions which the interest, and sometimes with concern, not they shall always be preceded by due no- 
‘ariff adjustments of other countries im- only the manner but the spirit in which tice and friendly discussion. oak 
Pose upon us, she exercises the vast political forces There is another matter now being dis- 
It is my personal opinion that we Ca- which are at her command. cussed by the business men of both coun- 
hadians, having primarily in view the in- For example, we, as one of the British _ tries, the St. Lawrence waterways. It has 
dustrial development of our own country, Dominions, are a party to the convention been proposed that the United States and 


‘hould seek to insure inereased production made at Washington in January, 1924. Canada should enter into a joint agree- 
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Let’s Prevent Such Things 
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ment for completing the navigating chan- 
nels and canals to a depth of 27 feet from 
the head of Lake Superior to tidal waters 
on the St. Lawrence River, together with 
the installation of hydroelectric structures 
and power machinery to utilize the avail- 
able hydroelectric power on the St. Law- 
rence. 

I am merely voicing my personal opin- 
ion in saying that this project has not 
heen enthusiastically entertained in Can- 
ada; first, because of the weight of the 
financial obligations its early completion 
would impose, at a time when other large 
publie expenditures are pressingly neces- 
sary, and secondly, because it apparently 
proposes to vest in the United States 
Government rights in respect of the St. 
Lawrence River, where it lies wholly with- 
in Canada, in addition to those which are 
conceded under existing treaties. 

It is my personal opinion that the pro- 
posed St. Lawrence development would 
have been more favorably considered in 
Canada if the problem had first been re- 
<olved into its simplest component ele- 
ments. 

The United States already has con- 
<tructed two canals at Sault Ste. Marie. 
We have constructed one. The United 
States has also made improvements for 
the navigation of the St. Clair and De- 
troit Rivers; so that at the present time 
vessels drawing 20 feet of water may safe- 
ly navigate, for a distance of 848 miles, 
from Fort William to Port Colborne, or 
irom Duluth to Buffalo. The deepening of 
these channels, if deemed desirable, should 
te no new convention between 


necessitat 
> Tr ~MINtries 
iWwO COULl iit . 


American Ships Don’t Pay 


NADA its own expense, dug and 
now maintains the old Welland Canal be- 
tween Lakes Erie and Ontario, which is 
used without charge bv vessels flving the 
American flag. In 1912, we undertook, at 

ur own expense, the construction of the 
New Welland Can il, for a distance of 25 
miles, to a depth of 27 feet. This new 


eanal will be completed next year at a 
cost. of $116,000,000 or more to Canada. 
When it is completed, shipping under the 
flag of the United States may traverse it 
under our existing canal regulations with- 
out paying into the Canadian Treasury 
one dollar for canal tolls. 

The international section of the St. 
Lawrence River extends 115 miles from 
the eastern end of Lake Ontario to the 
international boundary at St. Regis. 
Throughout this international section, the 
United States and Canada have equal 
rights to the navigation of the St. Law- 
renee River, and to use of its flow for 
development of hydroelectric power. 
Along the first 67 miles of this interna- 
tional section, proceeding easterly, the St. 
Lawrence is a deep slow-moving stream. 
in which no waterpower can be devel- 

d. Here the River may be improved 


n ration bv e rriers ly wwing 7 
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feet of water through an expenditure of 
not exceeding $1,800,000. 

Then the River, for a distance of 48 
miles, embraces a series of rapids and 
swift-moving waters, having a total fall 
of 92 feet, of which a net head of 82 feet 
may be utilized to produce about 1,700,- 
000 horsepower of continuous power. 

These river rapids are now overcome 
for navigation purpose by the Galops, 
Rapide Plat, Farran’s Point and Corn- 
wall Canals, all of which have been con- 
structed and maintained by the Canadian 
Government. Under our existing canal 
regulations, vessels carrying the Ameri- 
can flag also navigate these four Canadi- 
an canals without payment of tolls. 

It is with regard to improvements for 
navigation along this international section 
of the River that, in my opinion, the 
pending negotiations between the two 
countries should, for the present at least, 
be restricted. 


Would Hurt Present Canals 


AMERICANS, as competent business 
men would be disposed, I think, to limit 
such negotiations to the simple material 
elements, namely, an agreement to con- 
struct and maintain two dams across this 
international section which would hold 
back the stream so as to form two long 
narrow lakes sufficiently deep for naviga- 
tion by vessels drawing 27 feet of water, 
and with locks at each of these dams for 
the ascent and descent of shipping. 

Plans which are now proposed place 
these locks, the weirs which control the 
flow of the River to Montreal Harbor, and 
even the power houses and machinery for 
the production of hydroelectric energy, 
all on United States territory. The car- 
rying out of these plans would destroy the 
four canals on the Canadian side, which 
have already been constructed by Canada 
at great expense, but which are now free 
to American shipping. 

Why should we now destroy these exist- 
ing Canadian canals, which largely serve 
our present needs, and which may be en- 
larged by us at our expense, in order that 
we may contribute of our limited financial 
resources to the construction of projects 
which will be exclusively located on 
United States territory and under the 
jurisdiction of the United States and of 
the State of New York? 

If, nevertheless, our two countries are 
to continue negotiations for the improve- 
ment for navigation of the international 
section of the River would it not be ex- 
pedient to restrict the proposed joint in- 
ternational project to the international 
section of the River, in which both coun- 
tries have equal rights? Such a course 
especially recommends itself by reason of 
the facts that the United States does not 
really need, and Canada is not, I think, 
prepared to concede, any rights or privi- 
leges in the Quebec Section of the River in 
addition to those now granted under 


existing treaties. 


If the all-inclusive undertaking y0\- 
under consideration, which was propose! 
by the Joint International Board of —))- 
gineers and which involves a joint out!:\ 
of $840,000,000, were restricted to the 
more simple proposition of carrying ou 
the improvements for navigation on the 
international section of the River our two 
countries could then construct the two 
dams across the River, with the necessary 
locks and such foundations for power 
houses as may be constructed as parts of 
these proposed dams, at an estimated 
total cost of $146,000,000. 

The hydroelectric powers available on 
this section of the River, are claimed on 
the American side of the River by the 
State of New York and on our side of the 
River by the Province of Ontario. The 
more limited joint undertaking which | 
propose would enable each of these claim- 
ants to build on these foundations, 0! 
which they should each bear an equitable 
share of the cost, their respective powe1 
houses on their respective sides of the 
boundary. They could then install thei: 
own hydroelectric generating equipment 
at their own cost. at such times as their re- 
spective markets might dictate. 

The Federal Government of Canada 
«vould then be at liberty to improve, with- 
in a reasonable time, the St. Lawrence 
River, from the international boundary to 
Montreal Harbor, a distance of about 60) 
miles, by deepening its channels and con- 
structing the proposed new Soulanges and 
Lachine Canals to a navigable depth oi 
27 feet. 

Such a scheme for the hydroelectric de- 
velopment. of the international section 0! 


_ the River would be but slightly more com- 


plicated than that which has already been 
carried out at Niagara by internationa! 
agreement, and probably no more difficult 
of accomplishment than the construction 
of two or three international bridges 
across the St. Lawrence River. 


No Diversion of Water 


SUCH limited proposals would, in any 
opinion, be more favorably entertained 
by the Canadian people, if, as a prelimi- 
nary, it were made clearly apparent that 
the United States has determined that 
the present diversion of lake water at 
Chicago, which we deem to be a breach of 
international comity, shall forever cease, 
and that the waters of the Great Lakes 
and of the St. Lawrence River shall never 
again be diverted into another watershed 
to the grave prejudice of existing naviga- 
tion and power rights along that River. 

As many men have many different 
minds, the views which I have expressed 
must not be deemed to have been con- 
curred in by all the boards of trade and 
chambers of commerce of Canada, nor to 
represent the policies of the Government 
of Canada, which I have no authority to 
represent, nor even those of the Conserva- 
tive Party of Canada, with which I am 
more closely associated. 







































Bringing the Tariff Up to Date 


By WILLIS C. HAWLEY 


Chairman, Ways and Means Committee, House of Representatives 


His Tariff Act of 1922 has fully 
justified its existence. It has re- 
<tored confidence, rehabilitated 
industry, fostered agriculture, 
provided millions of wage earners 

sith employment, and brought prosper- 
iy to our people. For the great majority 
of the articles for which it ‘provided pro- 
ection, it is stall efficient and sufficient. 
But the past six years have seen the 
most remarkable developments ever 
made in any similar period of history. 
New articles are produced, or old articles 
n new forms, seientifie research has as- 
nished men with its proficiency in re- 
‘ion to production of commodities, new 
machinery is devised, and new competi- 
‘ors have entered upon new fields of com- 
yetition. By reason of these and other 
uses, competitive conditions have 
nged. We have fields of production 
nd industry in which the forees of for- 
en competition are making serious im- 
The arm that has protected other 
lustries now should 
e raised to protect 
these. Notable among 
need- 
protection 


the industries 


¢ such 
griculture. 

we 

ertaken a 

istment of the 

2”. We are 

¢ the defenses 


For this reason, 


the attaeks 
king inroads. 
ur peo] le and all 
rind are en- 
titled to the same 
isideration. It is 
he purpose of pro- 
place all 
roducers and prod- 
‘is upon the basis 
1 equal opportunity 
“inst imports from abroad. Our re- 
rkable growth from a people of some 
16,000,000 of wealth and 31,000 000 of 
ple in the ’60's to approximately 
0,000,000,000 of wealth and 120,000,- 
‘ol people in 1929, and a ecorrespond- 
= Increase in all the desirable condi- 
‘ns of human life, are the outgrowth 
_ ‘he competition at home, rather than 
that from abroad. 
. The Constitution confides to the House 
0 Representatives the sole right to origi- 
Mt measures for raising revenue. The 
“ouse has designated the Committee on 


stries 


fechion to 





Ways and Means as its agent to prepare 
and submit to the House bills for this 
purpose. 

During the recent campaign the Re- 
publican Party proposed, if retained in 
power, to readjust the tariff. The coun- 
try responded by the election of a Re- 
publican President and an increased ma- 
jority in the House. At the assembling 
of Congress in December, 1928, the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. agreed to 
prepare a bill for the purpose of carry- 
ing into effect this understanding. 

_ Hearings began January 7, 1929, at 
which the full membership of the Com- 
mittee sat. Over 1,100 witnesses were 
heard, and 11,000 pages of testimony 
were taken. Some 300 persons filed briefs 
but did not appear in person. The hear- 
ings required some 45 days. 

After the hearings were concluded, in 
accordance with precedent the 15 Re- 
publican members undertook the work 
of readjustment. About a month prior to 
the beginning of the 
hearings, the chair- 
man of the Commit- 
tee designated each 
Republican member 
as chairman of a sub- 
committee for the 
preparation of read- 
justments in a spe- 
cified schedule. There 
were 15 schedules 
providing duties. Five 
subcommittees were 
appointed, consisting 
of three members 
each, having three 
schedules to consider. 
Each one of the three 
members was the 
chairman of a sched- 
ule. The assignments 
so made were ap- 
proved by the Republican members. The 
purpose was to cause each schedule to re- 
ceive the intensive study of three men, one 
of whom was to be held specially respon- 
sible. The plan proved of great value at 
the hearings by assisting the members 
in questioning witnesses. Of even greater 
importance was the fact that it gave 
the members three months’ notice of the 
particular work each had to do. 

After conclusion of the hearings, the 
subcommittees began work upon their 
schedules, reading the testimony and 
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studying the briefs. The testimony and 








briefs were also analyzed by the experts 
of the Tariff Commission, and summaries 
of the evidence were furnished the sub- 
committees. This also enabled these ex- 
perts to become thoroughly familiar with 
the problems before the subcommittees, 
to assemble detailed data, and to verify 
figures. 

Also the Tariff Commission furnished 
the Committee with a very important 
summary of tariff information. Statisti- 
cal documents and publications in con- 
siderable variety and official in character 
vere used. 


Committee Had Able Advisers 


DURING the preparation of the read- 
justments, the subcommittees had the 
assistance of men particularly qualified 
upon any given matter, including those 
from the Tariff Commission, represent- 
atives from the Departments of Treas- 
ury, Justice, Agriculture, and Commerce, 
and from the Customs Court and Cus- 
toms Service. These men furnished in- 
formation upon administrative ques- 
tions; court decisions; customs prac- 
tices; past history of goods, wares and 
commodities entering foreign trade as 
exports and imports, where and ho 
produced, quantities, qualities, import 
values, sales prices, costs, labor, distribu- 
tion, and the possibilities of increased 
production at home and abroad. 

These same qualified men sat with th 
15 Republicans as each subcommittes 
made its report. Each such report was 
pagar to a detailed inquiry by the 
15, and the subeommittee making the 
report was requested to submit the data 
upon which their conclusions as to rates 
of duty were based. The reports of the 
subcommittees were examined by the 15 
and later were again taken up for fur- 
ther cross-examination. 

What a protective policy intends to 
do is to equalize the cost of production 
at home and abroad. In its application 
this means to adjust the differences in 
competitive conditions at home and 
abroad. The protectionists hold that the 
American market belongs to the Amer- 
ican people. It was created by their la- 
bor, industry, ingenuity and ability. It 
is a thriving, prosperous and active mar- 
ket. 

Foreign producers, who in many m 
stances can obtain raw materials at low- 
er prices than American producers and 
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who pay for labor less than 40 per cent 
on the average of what is paid in the 
United States, look longingly toward 
this market and desire to enter it upon 
the best possible terms. 

This is a laudable desire. But we re- 
gard the protection of the American 
market and of our producers and labor- 
ers as a domestic question to be settled 
in such way and on such terms of trade 
as we deem advisable. We alone have a 
right to say what shall happen in this 
market and the conditions on which out- 
siders may enter it. 

The Committee on Ways and Means, 
acting as the agent of the House and of 
the Republican Party, has welcomed all 
information that it might be as well in- 
formed as possible on all matters affect- 
ing the tariff. We have no intention of 
excluding foreign products from the mar- 
ket of the United States, but it is the 
purpose to admit them under such condi- 
tions and in such quantities as not to 
throttle our industries, imperil our wage 
scales and impede our development. 

As a fundamental fact domestic com- 
petition is more vital in regulating prices 
in this country than foreign imports. The 
cases of tin plate, steel, aluminum and 
other products may be cited. The for- 
eign goods sent to this country naturally 
sell for what the market will bring irre- 
spective of the costs of production. 

Why should they not so sell? We be- 
lieve, since we have created this great 
market and maintain it, providing all the 
legal and commercial machinery for its 
use and protection, that foreigners who 
desire to participate in the benefits of 
this market should be charged an entry 
price that will prevent disaster to our 
people, and put into the Treasury con- 
siderable sums of monev and thus re- 
lieve our own taxpayers to that extent. 


Our Trade Is Increasing 


UNDER the protective policy during 
the last six years our foreign trade has 
greatly increased, with a corresponding 
increase in the amount of money received 
from customs duties approximating 600 
million dollars a year. Our foreign trade 
has practically doubled under the Act 
of 1922, and is the largest in the peace- 
time history of our country. 

For after all, taking into consideration 
all the factors involved, the fundamental 
economic basis of our national progress 
and prosperity is production in its vari- 
ous forms. Whoever finds more economic 
ways of producing goods and makes them 
more generally available is a public bene- 
factor. Such an agency is protection. 

Foreigners have no natural right to 
trade in our markets. It is a privilege 
granted under the comity of nations. 

The rates in a tariff bill are intended 
to adjust the differences in competitive 
conditions in this country and abroad 
in order to give the American producer 
and American laborer proper opportun- 
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ity in the American market. These rates 
are based on the experience of a given 
period—due consideration being given to 
the history of imports over a period of 
several years. The quantities produced 
and the prices received fluctuate from 
year to vear and from season to season. 
A duty is based upon an average ex- 
perience. A fluctuation in price affects 
the effectiveness of a duty. 

In other words, the effectiveness of a 
duty depends upon the market. Without 
a careful examination of the market for 
a given period, it is not possible to say 
to what per cent a duty was effective. 
A duty may be wholly effective at one 
time and only partially so at another, 
depending upon the market. 


A Minimum of Changes 


OUR 1,100 witnesses presented many 
requests for readjustments. Modifica- 
tions in existing law are to be made only 
to the extent that, and only in case 
where, the facts as ascertained warrant. 
Witnesses were urged at the hearings to 
submit evidence showing the difference in 
competitive conditions here and abroad 
as the basis for the consideration of their 
requests for adjusted duties. 

In determining the rate of duty to be 
imposed it is necessary to decide what 
conditions of American production will 
form the basis. I speak especially con- 
cerning manufacturing enterprises. Plants 
are located in various parts of the coun- 
try. Each section has advantages and dis- 
advantages. 

Presupposing management to beequally 
efficient a plant so located as to be near 
raw material, close to its supply of fuel 
or power, near to markets and with mod- 
erate freight burdens, and near to an 
adequate labor supply, other things being 
equal, has a distinct advantage; and one 
distant from labor, from raw materials, 
from fuel and power, and from markets, 
with consequent high freight burdens, 
has a distinct disadvantage. 

A duty sufficient only for the most 
favorably located plants might tend to 
their benefit at the expense of their less 
favorably located domestic competitors. 
Plants least favorably located have the 
status of marginal producers who tend 
to disappear. That is, unless careful con- 
sideration is given, a tariff may have a 
tendency to redistribute production. 

Our opponents charge that a high 
tariff promotes monopoly. It seems to 
me that our experience proves the con- 
trary so far as domestic production is 
concerned. A low tariff might tend to- 
ward monopoly under the conditions 
cited above. No general rule can be stated. 
Each such situation must be studied on 
its merits, and the rate of duty fixed to 
foster sufficient production without un- 
necessary interference with domestic con- 
ditions. 

Experience indicates, however, that in 
the great majority of instances foreien 


competition is keener in certain |oc.|)- 
ties than in others. When such stor 
centers are accurately located, whateve; 
rate of duty will be sufficient for them 
will also take care of all the others. The 
problems outlined above cause tarif 
makers many difficulties and seriou. 
investigation and study, for tariffs deal 
not alone with foreign competition, but 
also may affect domestic competition. 

There are some new factors in world 
competitive conditions. Italy and Czecho- 
slovakia are becoming significant factors 
in world trade. The use of new and im- 
proved machinery abroad, manned by 
foreigners trained in our factories, or by 
Americans so trained, is increasing. For- 
eign labor is materially increasing in ef- 
ficiency, with no corresponding increase 
in standards of living. This increased ef- 
ficiency with lower standards of living 
and low pay makes a distinctly new 
factor in competitive conditions, and is 
of especial importance to American labor. 

Immense amounts of American capital 
are invested abroad, presumabiy to take 
advantage of the opportunities condi- 
tions above indicated afford. It is fre- 
quently asked that consideration be given 
to foreign products produced by Ameri- 
cans who have invested their capitil 
abroad. But since they buy their ma- 
terials abroad, use lower paid foreign 
labor, and enrich foreign communities, 
such products cannot be given prefer- 
ence. They are foreign competitors and 
can become the most dangerous of such 
competitors. 

It is remarkable how our foreign com- 
petitors can select the items in a schedule 
upon which successful attack can 
made by reason of an inadequate duty. 
When this occurs the plumes of smoke 
fade from our stacks, the hum of indus- 
try ceases, trains no longer bring raw 
materials and carry away finished prod- 
ucts, pay rolls cease, American working- 
men become idle and practically every 
person in the local communities feels the 
loss in some degree. 


be 


Good Tariff Helps All 


ON THE other hand a successful tariff 
distributes benefits to our people. When 
a duty is placed upon certain industrial 
products the production of such articles 
increases in the United States; more raw 
material is purchased for their manu- 
facture, and more labor is employed with 
more hours’ work per year; the price 
to the American consumer is reduced. 
Meanwhile the steadier employment of 
labor at better wages causes larger 
amounts of commodities to be purchased 
and consumed, the business of merchants 
increases, and larger quantities of farm 
products find a favorable market. 

Or, to state it in another way, every 
duty is a spring of pure water of indus- 
trial life, and the united results of all 
duties make the rising tide of American 
prosperity. 












The Future of Small Business 


By J. FRANK GRIMES 


President, Independent Grocers’ Alliance of America 


HE gauntlet thrown down defi- 

antly before wholesalers, inde- 

pendent retailers, and manufac- 

turers with moderate production 

(the small businesses of Ameri- 
ca) has today been taken up with confi- 
dence and assurance. 

While the individual units of this part 
of our commercial structure may be small, 
vet in the aggregate they make up the 
largest and most important factor of 
America’s business. 

Domestic commerce plays such an im- 
portant part in the prosperity and hap- 

ness of all that we cannot ruthlessly 

recard the influence of business on the 
ral welfare of all people. It is of great 
tance then to consider carefully any 
lopment which might tend to disturb 
ices and relationships that so inti- 

‘ely affect the interests and welfare of 
the major portion of our population. 

Probably no informed and thinking 
individual will deny that our national 
well-being hinges largely on the pros- 
perity of the thousands of smaller cities 
and villages seattered across the nation. 
In the great majority of these places, re- 
tailing and wholesaling make up the 
larger part of business. In many commu- 
nities, retailing is the only business to be 
found. 


Small Towns Are Vital 


AS A matter of fact, our big industrial 
centers have developed because surround- 
ing them are thousands of smaller cities 
and villages which, being prosperous with- 
in themselves, are able to make vital con- 
tributions to the progress of the big cities. 
Serious reaction would take place in these 
hig cities if the profits made in smaller 
communities were impaired. As our large 
ciues are really made up of many small 
local trading areas, we must include these 
in the general cataloging of small busi- 
nesses, 

Small businesses make two vital con- 
tributions to modern American life. 

The first comes from the profits these 
businesses produce. These profits develop 
hew enterprises within the community, 
buy new furniture, clothing, automobiles 


and countless other things that contrib- 
te to our general happiness and our eco- 
homie welfare. 

lhe other contribution that small busi- 
nesses make to our social structure is the 
°))portunity they offer our ambitious and 
cllicient young people to obtain the train- 


ing in executive capacity and business 
responsibility that eventually will fit 
many of them to go into business for 
themselves. These small businesses in the 
small communities have provided the 
training ground for many of the execu- 
tives now heading our large industries and 
banks. 

Nothing should be permitted to impair 
the making of profits and the keeping 
open of opportunity for young people. 
The day that happens, America will take 
its first step backwards. 

Let us see how extensive the wholesale 
and retail business is and we will appre- 
ciate the great factors they are in our 
entire business structure. There are ap- 
proximately 1,300,000 retail outlets and 
about 35,000 wholesale houses in the 
country. Invested in these enterprises is 
approximately 15 bil- 
lions of dollars. The 
annual sales of whole- 
salers and retailers 
approximate 60 bil- 
lions of dollars per 
year. Engaged in 
these businesses are 
some seven million 
people; these with 
their families and de- 
pendents provide in- 
comes for approxi- 
mately 30 millions of 
our population. 

An industry mak- 
ing up such an impor- 
tant part of the whole 
cannot be pushed out 
of existence without 
seriously deranging 
the entire business 


mechanism. Into this field of distribution 
has now been injected a new system. Be- 
ing of nonresident ownership, its interest 
in loca! welfare is and cannot help but be 


incidental. 


All it wants is profit. It aims primarily, 
though unconsciously, at the destruction 
and elimination of small businesses. Its 
growth has been phenomenal, the profits 
earned something to conjure with; the 
investing public has been swept off its 
feet, manufacturers are practically fight- 


ing for its business. 


Many bankers, legislators and manu- 
facturers have decreed that wholesalers 
and independent retailers are m a help- 


less position and that it is only a question 
of time until they will cease to be impor- 
tant factors in American business. A viru- 





lent case of contagious hysteria seems to 
be rampant. 

But small business is not yet dead and 
buried. True, it has been badly manhan- 
dled because it has not yet fully under- 
stood the principles of mass operations. 
However, it is learning and today evi- 
dences of progress are visible. It is catch- 
ing on. Once it grasps the significance of 
mass operations, what a glorious future 
will unfold. 

Real progress, however, will be made 
only when the wholesaler and retailer un- 
derstand that they must match or excel 
their formidable competitor through 
greater efficiency, economy, and modern 
sales methods. Many wholesalers and re- 
tailers firmly believe that mass buying 
power will solve all problems. They are 
mistaken. Buying, while very important, 
is actually incidental. 

Many think sales 
increase is the solu- 
tion. The retailer 
whose sales total $25,- 
000 per year thinks, 
“Tf I could do $40,- 
000, my troubles 
would be over.” And 
the retailer whose 
sales total $40,000 
thinks $50,000 in 
sales would cure every 
ill. The wholesaler 
whose sales total a 
million is in trouble 
and thinks two mil- 
lions would save him. 
But the wholesaler 
doing two millions is 
in worse shape than 
the other fellow. 
While buying and sales volume are of 
great importance, they really mean noth- 
ing if the cost of operations nullifies every 
other advantage. So, if we are at least 
partly conscious we will first get expenses 
in line and then it will be easy to match 
buying and selling power. But it will re- 
quire cooperative action to lower expense. 

Let us look at some figures: 

In the grocery field, exclusive of those 
wholesalers and retailers now in the I. G. 
A. movement (not having figures of other 
fields I cannot speak for them) the aver- 
age total cost to operate for 1928, both 
wholesale and retail, was 29 per cent of 
sales. In the I. G. A. this has now been 
reduced to approximately 19 per cent of 
sales. 

In the hardware, dry goods, drugs and 
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other lines, the differences in cost be- 
tween the competing lines of distribution 
is even more marked. It would serve no 
good purpose to quote these figures here. 
The condition is now being corrected. To 
the lack of practical cost information can 
be traced the greater part of this differ- 
ence in the cost of operation. 

Small business can and now is correct- 
ing this wide difference in costs. It is do- 
ing so by retail concentration of buying, 
by using only one source of supply where 
a single source is practicable. The scatter- 
ing of buying through many sources has 
made it impossible for the wholesaler to 
function economically and develop buy- 
ing power. 

In the Independent Grocers’ Alliance 
wholesale costs are rapidly going down 
and soon the average wholesale operating 
expense will be seven per cent or less. 
Six per cent is the mark we will reach. 
From investigation I am convinced that 
operating costs in other wholesale lines 
can be materially reduced; in most cases 
cut squarely in two. 

The main factors in wholesale expense 
reduction are retail concentration of buy- 
ing, elimination of small unprofitable ac- 
counts, standardization of lines and elimi- 
nation of duplicate brands and items with 
small consuming demand, transformation 
of salesmen into retail supervisors, and 
adoption of well planned and thoroughly 
maintained budgets. 

In the grocery field the practice of sales- 
men calling on 100 accounts weekly and 
producing only $6,700 in sales per month 
must be changed. This wasteful selling 

st must be reduced. It is being done by 
the supervisory salesman concentrating 


n not over 30 good accounts that confine 
practically all buying to the one whole- 
er. Then the salesman produces from 
$25,000-to $40,000 per month. 
A tremendous saving follows in office, 
irehouse and delivery expense. In one 


I. G. A. wholesale house, which has over 
$000 accounts on its books, 232 I. G. A. 
retailers account for more than 55 per 
cent of the firm’s entire sales volume. 
Those familiar with wholesale expense 
will appreciate the remarkable reduc- 
tion of expense that will follow when 
this wholesaler gets as great or greater 
volume from 500 accounts that he now 
eets from over 4,000. All along the line 
expenses will go down with a bang. 


Economies Can Be Made 


SMALLER stocks, fewer brands, faster 
turnover, fewer trucks, and elimination of 
excess personnel will place wholesalers on 
a competing basis with the warehouse de- 
pots of competition. Then, with a suffi- 


cient number of wholesalers in each line 
ooling their buying, they will approach 
he independent retailer on a sound eco- 
But to this point scarcely half the 
[It is now up to the retailer 

s house in order His firs 
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step is to concentrate buying. He must 
stop being a reception committee for sales- 
men. The high pressure brought to bear 
on the retailer resulting in overstocks and 
endless slow moving items must stop. The 
time saved by concentrating buying is now 
available for bringing into action lower- 
ing of overhead and better selling. 

The next step is to consider seriously 
whether it is more effective to sell on a 
basis of credit and delivery, on the cash 
and carry plan, or to go a little step 
further and inaugurate self-service. 


Most Important Saving 


ITS significance is more clearly shown 
when one considers that the average re- 
tail grocer’s expense under old methods 
is 18% per cent, while under the self- 
service plan, it can be reduced to eight 
per cent or less. 

Not all retail lines are ready for self- 
service and some never can be, but most 
of them can adapt the plan with great 
success. In the grocery field self-service 
will shortly be operated in at least 80 per 
cent of the stores. 

Under old methods, as a retailer’s sales 
increase his expenses increased. He needed 
more clerks, more delivery boys, more 
trucks. The secret of the new plan’s suc- 
cess lies in the homely fact that every 
customer is a clerk. If 100 new customers 
patronize a store, that store has 100 new 
clerks who are not on the pay roll. 

The average amount of each purchase 
in the properly equipped self-service store 
is far in excess of that in any other type 
of store. This of course necessitates store 
rearrangement, proper location of items, 
complete but fast turning stocks, and 
proper purchasing. It must be appreci- 
ated that the retailer cannot do these 
things single-handed. He cannot afford 
the cost of employing the taient neces- 
sary to provide his store with merchan- 
dising and advertising of the quality and 
quantity necessary to match the power- 
ful and highly organized competition of 
thousands of retail units. 

He must employ mass methods. And 
this can be done only by the cooperation 
of a sufficient number of independent 
merchants. This requires the finest. type 
of organization, and it is absolutely neces- 
sary that wholesalers and retailers cast 
their lot together. Then they will have 
buying power. Then they will have adver- 
tising power. And all at so low a cost per 
store as to be really insignificant. 

Under the plan of highly organized co- 
operative action the combined costs of 
wholesaling and retailing can be cut prac- 
tically in two. This lowering of expense 
plus real buying power now enables the 
retailer to approach the consumer with 
prices and attractive stores that will at 
once command his patronage. Then and 
only then can local ownership be fea- 
tured soundly and successfully. 

Small business need not fear the future. 
The I. G. A. is proving this in thousands 


of cases. Small manufacturers within cer. 
tain lines will soon learn how to emplo: 
mass methods. They will adopt sound ¢co- 
accounting and operate under we! 
planned budgets. They will learn the {,) 
lacy of too many lines and begin conce: 
trating on the items they can produce | 
best advantage. They will stop trying +. 
sell to everybody in every city and state 
They will learn how to work together. 

In the wholesale and retail field the 
awakening is now coming. There is nv 
question about this. The wholesaler ani 
independent retailer can match in econo- 
my, efficiency and merchandising abilit, 
any other system if they will only pu 
aside false pride and old theories and ide. - 
and work together. Unless they do the\ 
are doomed. If they should be pushei! 
aside then our country will face the mos: 
serious crisis in its history. An issue o 
both political and social significance 
would have to be met. But I am confiden: 
the small business will measure up, and in 
a basis of sheer merit will go on to biggei 
things. 





Trade Associations 


Are Growing 


RESIDENTS and secretaries 0! 

more than 400 trade associations, 

the largest representation in the his- 
tory of the organization, attended the an- 
nual Washington dinner of the American 
Trade Association Executives at the 
Mayflower Hotel May 1. 

At this meeting Montie L. Heminway, 
vice president of the association, an- 
nounced the establishment of the “Amer- 
can Trade Association Executive Award,’ 
the anonymous founder of which recog- 
nizes “the great economic force of t! 
trade association in industrial and com- 
mercial life and believes that the award 
will focus public attention on the work 
of trade associations, stimulate coopera- 
tion and inspire higher standards of pur- 
pose.” The award is to be in the form of 2 
bronze medallion. 

The luncheon meeting of the associa- 
tion, held May 2 in the Mayflower Hotel, 
was devoted to reports of officers and 
committees. At this session Leslie C. 
Smith, member of the board of managers, 
national school, outlined the program for 
the summer school for trade association 
executives to be held at Northwestern 
University August 4 to 17. The board has 
increased the curriculum and secured the 
best qualified instructors for the courses. 

Glenn W. Bittel, chairman of the pro- 
gram committee, outlined the plans for 
the tenth annual convention to be held 
September 26, 27 and 28, Frank Dun- 
ning, chairman of the membership com- 
mittee, announced that 67 members have 
joined the association since the last meet- 
ing and that a number of applications 


are pending. 
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What the Trade Association Offers 


By CHRISTIE BENET 


General Counsel, Interstate Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association 


THINK it can be stated without fear 
of contradiction that the trade asso- 
ciation has come to stay. All who have 
studied the situation feel that its con- 
tribution is such that no group of in- 
eligent business men would try to do 
isiness without the aid of an association. 
Voluntary group action is rapidly be- 
coming the dominant force in industry. 
The whole economic administration of 
the country depends on the cooperative 
principle. Trade associations have demon- 
strated that they can promote a more 
moral, more efficient, more stable eco- 
jomic structure to the advantage not 
only of the associations but of society. 
These results are being obtained with- 
out defeating the essential features of the 
competitive process. Cooperation which is 
ot in the publie interest is not in the in- 
the industry which promotes it. 
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Business Makes Its Rules 


WHAT of the position of the Federal 

yade Commission? Let me quote its own 
rds, in speaking of Trade Practice 
nierences: 

The Trade Praetice Conference affords, 
ily stated, a means through which rep- 

tives of an industry voluntarily as- 

er at their own instance or that 

Commission, but under the auspices 

to consider any unfair prac- 
ndustry and collectively agree 
ide for their abandonment in 

with the Commission. 
1019 when the first Trade Prac- 
nce was held, 50 industries 
led themselves of this method 
conterences are scheduled for 

nd J ine. 

(is significant that the Commission has 
)proved more than 300 rules of business 
duct and that only 24 complaints in- 
‘Ving violation of Trade Practice Con- 
ce rules are now pending. Two of 
are likely to be dismissed and five 
e been set for hearing. No cease and 
order issued by the Commission 
“cd on the violation of a Trade 
ce Conference rule has ever been 
led To a court of record. 

ire the strong points in favor 


‘( trade Praetiee Conference for an 
ndustry? 
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Is my 


bad belief that, to make a Trade 
‘Tctice Conference effective, it is neces- 
“'y to have a strong trade association to 
‘ork up the rules to be considered at the 


UOntaeann 
riage nee and then to help make those 
niles effective, 









Trade associations 
operating alone can- 
not cover the entire 
industry. There are 
men in every indus- 
try, big and little, who 
will not join the trade 
association. The pro- 
cedure developed so 
far in Trade Practice 
Conferences does not 
handle the man who 
takes no part in the 
Conference. However, 
once you call the Con- 
ference, these men 
either come and take 
part or they are slow 
to violate the rules set 
up by the Conference 
and then approved by the Commission. 

Another strong point is that the mem- 
bers of an industry come in contact with 
the public because the interest of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in all these mat- 
ters is protection of the public interest. 

A third point is that there is no other 
government agency to which you can go 
for assistance of the sort the Federal 
Trade Commission offers today. 

And you do not get a perfunctory en- 
dorsement. You not only have the discus- 
sions and argument on each resolution 
introduced at the Conference but you 
have the consideration of the five mem- 
bers of the Commission and their staff 
who have had the experience of other 
Conferences by which they can decide 
whether your resolutions are sound and 
legal. 

The dangers are that you are likely to 
rely too much on the Commission both 
to write the code and later to enforce it. 
Each industry must work out its own 
code through the efforts of its best brains. 

There is no short cut to economic intel- 
ligence. No code passed by you or by the 
Commission or by you jointly with the 
Commission can make uneconomic, inef- 
ficient manufacturers competent and fit. 

All this leads to some practical sugges- 
tions whereby the Commission can be 
made more helpful. Most of us in active 
trade association work and who have 
studied this question believe that the laws 
now on the statute books are sufficient 
for the work of the Commission and we 
certainly do not ask that the Sherman 
Antitrust Law be repealed. 

We believe, however, that the facilities 
of the Commission should be extended by 








the addition of econ- 
omists and lawyers 
who will take into 
account the modern 
methods of business 
and apply the laws of 
economics thereto-— 
as well as those on 
the statute books. 

Because this work 
is developing so fast, 
we feel that it might 
be desirable for the 
Commission to open 
up sections of its 
Trade Practice Con- 
ference work in cities 
where it now main- 
tains legal staffs. 

We feel that it 
would not be fair or wise to have those 
who happen to be close to Washington 
receive all the advantages that they may 
readily get there from the Commission 
and those in other sections have no ac- 
cess to such information and advice ex- 
cept by a long and costly trip. 

We feel that the fine liaison which has 
existed heretofore between the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Department 
of Justice and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion might be extended and we suggest 
that it might be well to have representa- 
tives from those Departments participate 
in the Trade Practice Conferences of the 
Commission. 

We feel that there should be provision 
whereby industries that do not feel it nec- 
essary to go through a Trade Practice 
Conference may have the right to file with 
the Commission voluntarily a statement 
of rules under which they are operating or 
under which they would like to operate. 

It would greatly strengthen the whole 
conference idea if the Commission could 
add to those condemned trade practices, 
against which it frequently proceeds, one 
that is equally unfair—deception in con- 
nection with the violation of self-regula- 
tory rules. 

This probably would involve taking a 
test case to the Supreme Court, but ii 
this practice could be put under ban a 
great step forward in the self-regulation 
of business would be gained. If possible 
this principle should be extended to ap- 
ply to rules voluntarily filed with the 
Commission, if such a practice is devel- 
oped, and even perhaps to willful viola- 
tion of rules set up by industry im its 
standards of business principles. 
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Business Can Make Taxes Fair 


By JOHN G. LONSDALE 


President, National Bank of Commerce, St. Louis, Mo. 


HEN Pandora opened her 
box and released upon an 
unsuspecting world a host 
of troubles, taxation must 
have been among them. 
For, in every civilized country the ques- 
tion of taxes has become of increasing 
importance until today we find it a major 
issue. 

“Taxes,” as Cicero put it, “are the 
sinews of the commonwealth.” 

They provide the 
revenue whereby our 
government, national, 
state and local, op- 
erates for our benefit 
and protection. Taxes 
increase with the 
growing activities of 
commerce and indus- 
try and complexities 
of civilization. 

As taxes increase 
and our population 
multiplies, thechances 
for maladjustments 
and dissatisfaction 
grow greater and the 
need becomes more 
urgent for a careful 
study, not only of as- 
sessments and levies, 
but as to whether tax 
monies are being expended wisely and 
with real economy. In other words, it is 
necessary to investigate whether we are 
getting a dollar’s worth for our tax dol- 
lar. 

Into this picture comes business. Among 
the growing responsibilities of business is 
that of seeing that taxes are equitable 
and that, once in the coffers of the gov- 
ernment, they are not squandered. 

Perhaps it is with reference to expendi- 
tures that we find business men and 
their organizations making their most 
significant contribution to the develop- 
ment of a sound public financial policy. 

A large part of our present condition 
in relation to taxes, may be blamed, like 
a lot of other things, on the World War. 
During that gigantic conflict, normal tax 
rates ascended to new heights and sur- 
taxes were imposed until Americans were 
paying the highest levies ever assessed 
by any nation. 

In the years that have intervened, ef- 
forts have been made to restore the tax 





structure to a condition where it will con- 
form more closely to normal conditions 
ind remove those inequalities which man- 
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fabric. With respect to federal taxation, 
some progress has been made. 

But reforms and reductions have not 
been accomplished without a battle. 
scarcely a village or hamlet has escaped 
the conflict that has raged over tax ques- 
tions. Aldermen, town councils, state leg- 
islatures and our National Congress have 
vigorously debated new plans for relief, 
while charges and countercharges of mis- 
spent public monies have filled the air. 

Rising costs of gov- 
ernment have 
brought forth cham- 
pions of various plans, 
among these being the 
budget system, uni- 
form accounting for 
governmental agen- 
cies, consolidations of 
related departments, 
centralized purchas- 
ing and other devices 
aimed at economy. 
Business agencies 
have been among the 
most vigorous expo- 
nents of these aids to 
betteradministration, 

Whatever tangent 
our reform move- 
ments take, we must 
never lose sight of 
the fact that no individual or industry 
should bear an unjust burden in taxation. 

The history of taxation shows that 
taxes which are inherently excessive re- 
tard the development of business and in- 
dustry on which so much of our prosper- 
ity depends. They drive the taxpayer to 
transfer his capital from productive en- 
terprises into other things where there 
is either no tax or where the tax is less 
burdensome. There is always a danger 
point beyond which taxation should not 
go, a point that is the dividing line be- 
tween profit and loss. 

In the feverish progressiveness of a 
new age a tax has been placed, not only 
on our real estate, personal property and 
income, but upon virtually everything 
we wear or consume and upon ouramuse- 
ments. If the tax is not imposed direct, 
it comes in the way of higher prices to 
pay for a levy assessed against the man- 
ufacturer. Each year sees the develop- 
ment of new assessments; fresh burdens 
are shunted to the general property tax 
and occupations, and businesses are sin- 
gled out for special taxation purposes. 

The demand for higher and higher rev- 
enues, in the final analysis, has been 





caused by the taxpayer himself. It js 9 
result of the fast moving age in which 
we live, our desire for a higher standard 
of living. Concrete highways supplant the 
old muddy roadways; streets are wid- 
ened and repaved in an effort to speed the 
autoist on his way; municipal plazas are 
constructed as a combined utility and 
beautification movement, and _ airports 
spring up at the edge of nearly every city 
and hamlet. 

And so it goes, without end. To believe 
such aggressiveness could be pursued 
without increasing taxes would be idle 
fancy. Taxes have increased, as we all 
know. Statisticians have figured that our 
national government, our 48 states ani 
500,000 local governments are spending 
12 billions a year, or $40,000,000 each 
working day, and that, in order to meet 
these taxes, taxpayers must each con- 
tribute one hour’s work each day. 


Too Many Improvements? 


WHILE I do not for a moment advocate 
a cessation of improvement programs and 
progressiveness in our different localities, 
I do urge a more careful study of the 
future with reference to these enormous 
costs we are piling on our own shoulders 
and upon those of future generations. 

Fortunately such a study is being con- 
ducted by trade groups and associations 
of business men. With these organizations 
training their guns on all the maladjust- 
ments business is facing, tax leaks are 
being plugged up and new methods oi 
economy and efficiency are being devised. 
It is a matter of record that more than 
one-third of the 1,600 organizations that 
comprise the National Chamber of Com- 
merce are dealing with local problems ot 
taxation and public expenditures. 

An excellent example of what can be 
accomplished by concerted action and 
leadership is the extensive development 
of interstate reciprocity in inheritance 
taxation, now embracing 31 states, under 
the combined leadership of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, the Investment 
Bankers Association and the National 
Tax Association. This is encouraging not 
only for its own importance but also In 
so far as it signifies a growing willingness 
on the part of the states themselves to 
achieve greater equity in taxation. 

It is, however, distinctly only a first 
step. Barriers to the free interstate move- 
ment of capital and goods, reared by 2 
welter of unrelated taxes, must be thrust 








\n analysis of our revenue system, 
iv be called such, shows that more 
‘hree-fourths of tax receipts are 
| from the general property levy. 
Tho being the case one would think 
-yere would be more uniformity in the 
jaws and greater coordination of efforts 
mong the authorities. Yet we find every 
locality has its own methods of making 
valuations and assessments, some of them 
itrageously discriminatory and unfair. 
| am glad to note that the Committeeon 
State and Local Taxation of the National 
Chamber is already busy trying to elimi- 
nate costly duplication and overlapping 
of duties in the tax machinery. 

One of the classes upon whom the gen- 
eral property tax falls heavily is the 
farmer. A study of the farmer’s plight 
was made by the Business Men’s Com- 
mission on Agriculture appointed jointly 
hy the National Industrial Conference 
Board and the National Chamber, two 
vears ago—a commission of which I had 
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the honor of being a member. We found 
that taxes collected from farms in 1912, 
13 and ’14 amounted to about 11.2 per 
cent of the farmers’ net profit. By 1920, 
taxes took 13 per cent of the farm income. 
And in 1925 and 26 taxes averaged 33.1 
per cent of the net profits. 

The banker is another who carries a 
heavy and often unjust tax burden. He is 
singled out for disproportionate assess- 
ments and inequalities and is penalized 
for providing adequate capital and again 
for accumulating a surplus. 


Corporation Tax Hurts 
IN CONCLUSION, I want to register my 


most vigorous complaint against the in- 
come tax, a subject which is very popular 
these days both with individuals and 
corporations. 

The income tax on corporations is too 
high. Such a tax siphons out corporation 
revenue and the continuation of this un- 
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justifiably high levy is defensible only in 
the narrowest conception of expediency. 
Likewise the tax upon capital gains 
should either be abolished or materially 
reduced. Before the federal tax scheme 
becomes crystallized under the pressure 
of probable demands for increased reve- 
nue, this unjust discrimination against 
the corporate form of doing business 
should be removed not only in the vital 
and compelling interest of business it- 
self but also in the interest of a plan of 
taxation more adapted to the uncertain- 
ties of the future. Here is an obvious re- 
sponsibility of business. 

Business men have accepted the chal- 
lenge. They have thrown off their coats 
and rolled up their sleeves. Definite re- 
sults are certain. Our leaders realize that 
the right of taxation is a sacred trust that 
comes next to a man’s liberty. Having 
assumed the leadership and guardian- 
ship of this sacred trust, we know they 
will not fail us. 





Business Goes on Record 


The resolutions adopted by the Seventeenth Annual Meeting 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


HE Chamber of Commerce of the 

United States views with great 

satisfaction the progress which is 

being made toward the establish- 

ment of real peace in the world 
and the constructive leadership in this di- 
rection which the Government of the 
United States has taken. 





Ir ENDORSES heartily 
the principles of The 
Treaty of Paris and the 


Reduction of 
Armaments 





inspiring proposals 
consistent with that treaty which have 
heen presented on behalf of our Govern- 
ment for the effective reduction of arma- 
ments. 

American business has repeatedly de- 
clared its aversion to armed conflict and 
‘o profit making influenced by the mis- 
lortunes of war. 


F ourteen years ago by referendum vote 
the Chamber declared: 


_ That the United States should take the 
Miulative in joining with other nations in 
“greeing to bring concerted economic pres- 
‘ure to bear upon any nation or nations 
Which resort to military measures without 
‘ubmitting their differences to an interna- 
tional court or a council of conciliation and 
‘ren awaiting the decisions of the court or 

recommendations of the council as cir- 


cumstances make the most appropriate. 

The relief of humanity from the intol- 
erable sacrifices of war and its inevitable 
burdens of taxation which for centuries 
have prevented the highest development 
of civilization represent the world’s great 
challenge to the intelligence of statesmen. 
We pledge our unqualified support to our 
President and our Government in every 
effort. toward the suppression of war as 
an instrument of national policy. 





Tue CHAMBER of 
Commerce of the 
United States recog- 
nizes the new problem 
of finance and credit, and the difficulty 
of preserving an orderly balance under 
these new conditions. 

Stable currencies abroad are desirable 
for industry, labor, and agriculture here. 
Corporate financing has developed recent 
trends toward common stock issues. Large 
security trading naturally results from the 
increasing number of our people with 
new margins of savings seeking invest- 
ment, but the capacity of the country to 
quickly absorb new security issues should 
be carefully weighed. 

Basic industries, especially the smaller 
units of manufacture, distribution, and 
agriculture, should not be burdened with 


The Credit 


Situation 





unusually high interest rates resulting 
from security excesses. 

The Chamber has confidence in the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and its adaptability 
to new conditions, and holds that the 
system is entitled to the utmost coopera- 
tion. 

For more than a year the Chamber has 
had a committee for the study of finance 
and credit. The meeting is gratified to 
learn that this report will soon be in form 
for presentation to the Board of Directors 
and asks that as soon as possible the 
Board place the report before the mem- 
bership for its discussion and vote. 





THe CHAMBER’s poli- 


Policies cies relating to agricul- 
Relating to tural problems have 
Agriculture been adopted through 


the Chamber’s repre- 
sentative procedure and they are being 
actively supported. These policies include 
advocacy of equality in tariff protection 
with other forms of American industry. 
For this purpose a tariff bill will soon 
come before Congress for debate. In the 
Chamber’s policies there is also a recom- 
mendation for a new and important agen- 
cy of the federal government to deal 
comprehensively with agricultural prob- 
(Continued on page 71) 











When Business 


HE American traveling abroad is 
made aware—sometimes pointed- 
ly—of the prevalence of an opin- 
ion that his country is utterly 
self-centered and selfish. I re- 
turned last year from an eight months’ 
trip around the world as a member of the 
faculty of a floating university which had 
500 floating students, 50 floating profes- 
sors and seven courses of study. 

We started out with the usual Ameri- 
can obsession that we are the greatest 
people in the world because we are the 
richest; and the best educated people on 
earth because we spend more for mass 
eduication than any other nation. It was 
engaging to watch the reaction of this 
cross-section of American youth when 
they began to discover that no place else 
m earth are we thus regarded. 

[t was tremendously interesting as we 
went around seeking 
the international es- 
timate in which Un- 
cle Sam and his busi- 
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asking the puzzling 
question, “‘will you 
explain the sudden 
increase in the Unit- 
ed States of the im- 
perialistic idea?” I 
had to tell them I did 
not know what they were talking about 
because I had never even heard of it. 

Finally, I was dining with a great of- 
ficial of the Government of Singapore 
and the Malay Strait settlement. He 
asked me if I was familiar with the rapid 
growth of imperialistic sentiment in the 
United States. 

I said, “I have heard about this ever 
since I struck Asia and I do not know 
what it is about. Tell me in what fashion 
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Henry J. Allen 


By HENRY J. ALLEN 


United States Senator from Kansas 


He said, “Well, 96 per cent of the rub- 
ber grown in the world is shipped from 
Singapore and you use 75 per cent of it. 
More than 90 per cent of the tin of the 
world goes out of this port and you use 
three-fourths of that. American automo- 
biles outnumber all other makes on Sing- 
apore streets. Over in Sumatra, an Amer- 
ican tire company owns the greatest rub- 
ber plantation in the world and here in 
Singapore they are preparing to start a 
tire company which will be the biggest 
in Asia.” 

He went on with such illustrations un- 
til I said, “Of course I knew that we were 
doing a lot of business over here but 
where does that tie into imperialism?” 

“Well,” he said, “if that is not imperial- 
ism, what is it?” 

I said, “That is peaceful penetration.” 

I did not tell him that we did not re- 
gard it as our duty to 
send an army after 
those who were em- 
ploying peaceful pen- 
etration. I did not re- 
mind him what hap- 
pened in the Boxer 
Uprising when we 
were the only nation 
that handed back to 
the rebuilding of the 
people the money 
paid us as our.share 
of reparations. 

In Bombay, India, 
I heard this sametalk 
of imperialism. I 
talked to our consul 
general and he told 
me of the multiplica- 
tion of American farm 
machinery, the multiplication of motor- 
ized machinery, the multiplication of 
everything that has come out of the mass 
accomplishment of the United States. 

We came on around to Egypt and 
found we were rather popular. They were 
so busy saying unpleasant things about 
the High Commissioner of Egypt and the 
British generally that they had no time 
to bother themselves concerning Ameri- 
can imperialism. 

That British High Commissioner whom 
they dislike so cordially is a wealthy man. 


He might be in London serving in the 
House of Lords with little to do, living 
on his independent fortune. But he was 
there burdened with many cares on the 
outpost of British efforts. I asked him 
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Abroad 


why he did this. His answer was signifi- 
cant and profound. 

“I want to carry on here,” he said, “so 
that when the excavators of the future 
dig me up they will say, ‘Here was 4 
Britisher who tried to make life better 
for the Egyptians while he lived among 
them.’ ” 

So he is making life better. In Con- 
stantinople I found the Turk looking 
much like the Egyptian but the Turkish 
pound is worth 60 cents on the dollar 
and the Egyptian pound is worth 500 
cents on the dollar. Much of that dii- 
ference is due to the order and the ex- 
perience and the standardized business 
intelligence with which Great Britain car- 
ries on in Egypt. 


Contracts or Invasions 


HENRY FORD has just bought a large 
acreage of rubber land in South Americ: 
through an honorable contract with a de 
facto government. That contract is gooil 
for the state in which the plantation is 
located, economically good for the rub- 
ber industry. 

Yet if a revolution breaks out and 
threatens that honorable contract ani 
Henry Ford asks the Government tha‘ 
his contract be given some intelligent at- 
tention, you know that the first emo- 
ional uprising in a people who have 
read only the headlines will be that w 
are contemplating an evil action in South 
America. 

So I believe that no better task chal- 
lenges American business at this hour 
than that of creating in the popular 
American mind an adequate intelligence 
touching business affairs abroad so that 
we may have the same business morals 
abroad that we have at home. 

If we are going to create intelligent 
standards of business morals abroad we 
will have to create an intelligent appre- 
ciation of what we are trying to do 
abroad. 

If we are going into the markets of 
the world in obedience to the impulses 
of our mighty mass production we will 
have to take the intelligence and the 
conscience and the consideration of the 
popular mind and the popular characte! 
of America as well, that we may insist 
that those who represent us in foreign 
fields may represent us according to th: 
great ideals of integrity with which busi- 
ness is carried on in the United State:. 











The Impress of Science on Business 


By C. F. KETTERING 





Research Laboratories, General Motors Corporation 


HE. difficulty with the discussion 
of science and business has been 
that most people do not under- 
stand exactly what is meant by 
<eence, To clarify that point I 

i say, that we regard anything we do 

- understand as scientific. 

“The ipparent conflict between science 
lustry has been on just that one 
woint, It dates back some six or eight 
jousand years to the time man first began 
-) become conscious of his existence and 
nike a few marks on a wall, 

Every individual has three distinet en- 
tities, his physical being, his instinctive 
self and his intelligent self. Instinctive re- 
ctions have been at work for so much 
longer than intelligence that they always 
get the first seat in our mental reaction. 
Therefore the instinetivereaction is always 
to stay where we are, to do things the way 
we are doing and, after we are 40 years 
ll, instinet says, “I wish I could get my 
jusiness in shape so 1 would not have to 

rry about it any more,” and sets up the 

that you can erystallize that business 

io. a periectly definite thing that will be 

ug. Intelligence says that is 
nstinct has the lead. 

nalyze the situation you 

the old maxim “there is 

y stant as change” forbids 

er erystallizing anything. 
hen you are discussing 
-Iness, you are discussing 

nge and nothing else. 
isincss has had its depart- 
nee, production, sales and 
uvertising but until very recently it has 
id ho systematic department of change- 
waking. That is the new factor which is 
seing introduced into business, Your busi- 
hess will change whether you want it to 
not and you had better study how 
“lunges come. Consequently you have to 
‘rganize a department of systematic 
change-making. You ean make the 
changes as you go along or you can aliow 


vour } 
: ur business to slump and then, by some 
AIVIC Meth l, try to get back to where 


VOU onoh+ + } é 
OURDT To be. The only thing we are 


“sing In modern business is that we shall 
‘systematic department of change- 


me of the essentials of that 
1 the first place you*want 
v what is going on in your 
' what is going on in every 
0 not need details but you 
e trends other businesses 
se many of the outside 


influences will affect your own business. 

The principle of research as applied to 
modern industry is relatively simple. 
Most people think of a research depart- 
ment as a chemical balance or a test tube 
or something of that sort. It is nothing of 
the kind. It is only a point of view from 
the management standpoint and if the 
management does not recognize what. it 
needs to know, then there is no use to have 
a management. 

You can generally establish a research 
department in a simple way by having a 
man whose job it is to 
travel around and 
find out what other 
industries are doing. 

If you are willing to 
admit that some 
things are wrong with 
your business and 
wrong with your 
product and then 
start out and system- 
atically fix those 
things, that is another 
way to get into the re- 
search business. You 
can fix them first by 
finding out what has 
been done by other 
people and seeing if it 
is applicable to your 
business. If the infor- 
mation is not avail- 
able it may be necessary for you to go and 
buy a chemical balance, or a test tube 
or testing machine and gather that infor- 
mation, But the first principle is that it 
must be a point of view of management 
before you can hope to get results. 

There has been a great deal of failure 
in research in industry because we have 
hired some technician from some reliable 
organization or institution and set him 
aside and said, “that is our research de- 
partment.” 

There is an underlying and definite rea- 
son for those failures. We get a man out 
of a technical organization, put him in 
industry and expect him to realize our 
position in our industry and fix it for us. 


‘He cannot do it. We have to analyze our 


business and find out what needs to be 
fixed and give the man a specific problem 
within the range of his ability. Conse- 
quently the analysis of our problem ancl 
becoming conscious of the problem is the 
first step in the successful solution of it. 
There are many other ways of looking 
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at research. You can look at the 
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procurement departments going out and 
buying materials. Research is simply the 
procurement department for new ideas 
and it is just as essential because as much 
money, as much progress and as much 
service has been rendered by new ideas as 
by the fabrication of materials. But you 
cannot wait until the day after you need 
the new idea before you start to get it. 
You have to have it long enough that it 
works into your business as a self-sea- 
soned, fitting proposition that is harmoni 
with the rest of your organization. 

You can look upon 
research also as a 
budgeting system {foi 
your industry, to 
budget your industry 
industrially the same 
as you budget it 
financially, 

The first thing you 
must recognize is that 
your business is going 
to change. The nex! 
thing is that you must 
be able to find and to 
recognize what fac- 
tors are going to make 
it change and the 
have those factors di- 
gested in your organi- 
zation before the 
public demands the 
change. 

We look at research from a slightly 
different angle. We look at it from the 
standpoint of providing additional tacill- 
ties to take up the slack in quantity pro- 
duction. In other words we hear continua! 
talk of the machine age, but it is our im- 
pression that more positions are create«| 
than are filled. Consequently research 
ought to provide a new type by which 
employment can be continuous. 

That is done in this way. We say that 
in our particular line our chief job in re- 
search is to keep the customer reasonably 
dissatisfied with what he has. That is ex- 
actly what it is for. 

I was taken to task one time by a bank- 
er. He said, “That. is economically wrong. 
You put out a line of products and you! 
customers are satisfied with it They hay 


t 


not paid all payments on it, yet you Dring 


out new models which depreciat 
product which they have. Consequent 
the advance is paid for by a terrific a 
preciation in that which already exists. 
That is not so. If we depreciated that 
ais <e would have to do somethi: 
proau we would have tO Go m 
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to it, which we do not do. If you have an 
automobile and we bring out a new one 
which you like better than the one you 
have we did not depreciate your old one. 
It is the same car you drove yesterday and 
it will be the same car tomorrow. What 
we did was to appreciate your mental 
attitude of what you can have. 

What you think you are taking as a loss 
on your old automobile is part payment 
for your increase of mental perception. 

If we did not change that automobile 
and you came into the market two or 
three vears Jater, you would buy exactly 
what you have now. But you buy much 
more than that when you come into the 
market again and you are getting back in 
improved facilities, improved operation, 
improved everything more than you suf- 
fered in depreciation on your old car. 
That is true of every line of business. Con- 
sequently, that particular improvement 
would not be bad if we stayed static. 

Values do not exist in material—they 
exist in the minds of the people who buy. 
Why do ideas of value change? It is per- 
fectly simple. Every year about two and 

half million new people are born into 
this country. Therefore in ten years, 25 


ion new people come in who know 
thing of what you thought was good or 
thought was bad. They come 


th a fresh point of view, with a new 

ception of what they ought to have. 

We sometimes forget about these new 

eople. The day you were born every- 
body in the world was older than you 
were. You keep on thinking all the intelli- 
gence and all the development lie in the 
direction of “older than you are.” When 
you are 26 years old there are just as 
many people younger than you are as 
there are older than you are. That is the 
half-way point. When you are 40, eighty 
per cent of them are younger but you are 
still thinking of the gang that is older 
than you are as being the dominating fac- 
tor. They have nothing at all to do with 
it actually. 


Let the Young Run It! 


COUNTLESS people today do not recog- 
nize that simple principle, and are not 
bringing any new people into their organ- 
izations at all. Every general manager 
ought to resign soon after he is 50 years 
old and become an instructor instead of a 
manager. Let him put into the business 
the instruction and advice which he can 
give from past experience but let the peo- 
ple who understand the buying generation 
which is all younger than he is manage the 
business. 

Science is trying to give to that two 
and a half million new people who are 
coming into the world each year the things 
that rightfully belong to them, because in 
that same year some new improvements 
and some new developments have come 
which are their birthright. You have to 
keep that up year in and year out as a 
regular proposition. 
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Every once in a while we find an insti- 
tution that says, “after we make this 
change, we can settle down for a little 
while.” 

All the way along the road of life peo- 
ple are looking for park benches where 
they can sit down and rest. There is only 
one place where there are any park 
benches, and that is immediately in front 
of the undertaker’s office. If you do not 
like to travel the rate at which you have 
to travel, stamp out of the line and be a 
good spectator and adviser of those who 
want to stay in the race. You cannot 
slacken the speed because Nature fixed it 
when it put 24 hours in the day and 365 
days in the year. You have nothing to do 
with it. You are going to be 24 hours older 
tomorrow no matter what you or the 
United States Congress may think about 
it. 

If you recognize that dominating force 
which time has in the picture, then you 
will understand why you cannot stop 
change. 


Will Change Stop Changing? 
PEOPLE say, “How long can you keep 


up this change?” I have not the slightest 
idea. We do not know anything about any- 
thing yet. Each year we do many things 
which the year before we did not think we 
could do at all, but the great difficulty with 
the average human being is that he is a 
little bit. puffed up in thinking of what he 
does know. 

Consider this modern wonder, radio. 
We look upon that thing as brand new. 
The first flash of lightning was the first 
radio broadcasting system. We do not 
invent these things. Those fundamental 
laws of Nature have been in operation 
ever since the world started. We only dis- 
cover them. 

What are the possibilities for us? We 
have no idea. We are just beginning to 
learn how to measure things and analyze 
things. We know nothing about the great 
subject of metallurgy, which controls the 
main structure and elements of our great 
organizations. We know nothing about 
chemistry. So the future is going to bring 
along with it new things and new points 
of view which are going to affect our in- 
dustries. They are going to affect mer- 
chandising and distribution and every one 
of those things provided we recognize 
their potentialities. 

So, in setting up any business, we have 
to look upon it as an everchanging servant 
which has to meet the demands of the 
particular things we have in hand. 

We are doing things today that you 
could not imagine possible. I could give 
you a thousand illustrations. The diffi- 
culty is that we have not the imagination. 
We read the Arabian Nights and think 
that is a story in a book. It is not. It is a 
principle. Aladdin’s Lamp was a story, of 
course, but there is a psychological prin- 
ciple back of that which is this—when you 
keep on wishing for a thing, you get it. 


If you are satisfied with what you haye 
you stay where you are. So we need) « 
mental Aladdin’s Lamp that makes ys 
wish for the thing we need. If it is funda. 
mentally sound, we will get it. 

We are working against a psychologie.| 
thing. 1 want to tell you one little story 
because sometimes in a chamber of com- 
merce as large as this we feel our impor- 
tance and I like once in a while to haye 
us see where we are and the great universe 
in which we live. 

We are living on a very small speck 0 
material associated with a sun and we ell 
it the Solar System. In this same system 
in which is our sun—it is just a common. 
ordinary sun, not very big—there are 
something like four or five million, more 
or less, suns of the same kind. 

Last year Roy Chapman Andrews 
found in the Desert of Gobi a great dino- 
saur skeleton and the geologists looking 
over the strata in which he found it esti- 
mated that it had been there 80 million 
years. They said, “It is petrified and noth- 
ing of any vitality could be existing fo1 
SO million years.” 

But Harvard University has a desert 
astronomical laboratory down in Afric 
Last year they photographed a spi 
nebula. The light that affected the phot 
graphic plate in that camera last Summer 
left its source 100 million years ago. Light 
travels at the rate of 186,000 miles a see- 
ond and if you reduce 100 million vear- 
to seconds and multiply the result by 
186,000 miles you will have the distance 
in statute miles. 


) 


We’re Just a Spec on Time 


IN OTHER words, the light which af- 
fected that. photographic plate last Sum- 
mer left its source 20 million years before 
the dinosaur was born. : 

The human race has been conscious 0! 
itself for about 8,000 years. If you put 
that 8,000 years into that 100 million 
years and stir it. up and turn it over to a 
chemist to analyze, he will analyze it and 
say, “that looks to me like pure time 
with the exception of just a slight trace 0! 
impurity”—which we call civilization. 

If you would take the 2,000 years of the 
Christian era and dissolve it in that 100 
million years, he could not. ever find 3 
trace of it. Yet we are trying to project 
where we are going over a period of four 
or five years, just exactly like surveying 
over two stakes sitting in the same hole. 

You cannot tell what is going to happen 
and what you are going to do. The only 
thing to do is to take the fundamental, 
natural law and decide that you are goine 
to be open-minded enough to recognize 
that things do change. 

The other thing you could be open- 
minded about and have faith enough in }= 
that whatever is within the range of the 
human mind to imagine can be done. A= 
long as those two things exist civilization 
is going to progress and you and I are g0- 
ing to enjoy newer and better things. 
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E have heard much in re- 

cent years about the in- 

trusion of Government 

upon business; how hate- 

ful politicians and bluster- 

ing bureaucrats have nosed their way in- 

+) the marts of commerce and have set 

up various types of monopolistic controls 

and regulatory arrangements exerting a 

haneful influence on business. I venture 

to suggest the possibilities of danger of 

contacts between the two in the opposite 
direction. 

Are there not certain phases of intru- 

sion by business in the Government which 


might well be observed with caution? 
There have been times in history when 
intrusions by business into the affairs of 


Government have led to grave disasters 
for both parties. It seems to me that it 
behooves business to be unusually alert, 
not simply as to the manifestations of 
paternalism from these bureaucrats and 
politicians but that it be particularly 
watchful of suggestions of paternalism 
proceeding from the business organiza- 
tions themselves to the Government, 


Socialistic Business Man 


EVERY day the Department of Com- 
merce receives at least one major propo- 
sition of exactly this deseription. In all 
too many cases these come from other- 
wise sober and sensible business execu- 
tives and trade associations. If we were 
to carry out even a small percentage of 
them, the budget for the Department of 
Commerce would be quadrupled almost 
over night and its agents would perme- 
ite every corner of the United States. 
These suggestions are paternalistic to a 
degree, emanating from the very ele- 
ments which should be the first to dis- 
courage intrusion of this sort by the Gov- 
ernment. 

If we carried them out you would find 
the Department of Commerce building 
wheel chairs for infirm businesses from 
now on, 

Occasionally it is our job to supply eye- 
glasses for industry to let it read the 
lacts and see that the facts are there 
to be read. In other words, the function 
of the Department, as viewed by those 


intimately associated with it, is primarily 
se overing the major facts in any 
“lven problem, of indicating practices that 
have been followed by other industries 
| other lands. But it is not our job 
el along some chronically ill in- 


ne of lise 


ron 


tO whe 


What Government Asks of Business 


By JULIUS KLEIN 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce 


dustry and take care of it so that its 
legs will wither and it will never be able 
to take care of itself. 

We have on occasion been asked to 
send specialized trade commissioners 
abroad and we are right now in the midst 
of a large program of that sort. But this 
program is canvassed every year to make 
sure that these commissioners do not per- 
manently allocate to themselves functions 
which the industry itself should under- 
take. 

We get about 13,000 queries every day. 
A large proportion of them are highly 
complicated and 
must be carefully 
analyzed. We are cer- 
tain to find hundreds 
of them that should 
legitimately be di- 
rected to the trade 
promotion facilities 
of private business. 
It is our job to make 
sure that private bus- 
iness does bear its 
own burden in the in- 
terest of the general 
taxpayer for one 
thing, but, more im- 
portant, in the inter- 
est of the spirit and 
initiative of business 
itself. 

It is necessary that 
business make sure 
that the Government 
is not saddled with too much to do—not 
called upon to undertake the collection 
of data that business itself should prop- 
erly collect. We have had any number 
of instances of fine collaboration in this 
respect. Our experience in the past eight 
years is replete with splendid illustra- 
tions of the way industry responds to 
invitations to run its own affairs or to tell 
the Government how it should run the 
affairs of business. 

One of the best evidences of this fine 
collaborative spirit throughout business 
in the United States is the fact that we 
have no caste of government officials. 

This is no reflection on the career man 
in the Government. He has his place 
there but you find business men going 
into Government and government men 
going into business constantly and I hope 
to mutual advantage. Certainly we in the 
government service thank business for 
lending us such outstanding leaders as 
Colonel Lamont, Mr. Houghton, Mr. 





Julius Klein 


Morrow and any number of others. These 
are all instances of the value of a close tie- 
up. This is a part of that fine heritage 
of industrial and commercial democracy 
which we have had in America since the 
beginning of the nation. 

Our first settlements were laid out on 
principles of Government and the rela- 
tions between government and industry 
of the most liberal type. 

The very cornerstone of the Republic 
was founded in the cement of better busi- 
ness—the relationship of Government to 
business, so carefully stipulated in the 
Constitution itself. 

It is gratifying that 
the circumstances out 
of which our nation 
grew and the various 
stages of its evolufion 
all contributed to that 
fine individualism in 
business, that careful 
segregation of gov- 
ernment authority so 
far as possible and in- 
sofar as it involved 
any hampering of -n- 
dividuality in busi- 
ness enterprise. 

Business was glori- 
fied as it never had 
been before in the his- 
tory of man, perhaps, 
and it was no longer a 
crime to be creative, 
to reach out and ex- 
ploit resources and open up the way for 
civilization. 

It should be doubly gratifying to us 
today that this same initiative has abun- 
dant opportunity to carry on with a mini- 
mum of intrusion or restriction by Gov- 
ernment excepting insofar as grave pub- 
lic interests dictate. 


The Chamber Guards Industry 


THE Chamber of Commerce has dis- 
tinguished itself by its operations 
throughout its history against paternal- 
ism, against too much regulatory inclu- 
sion of Government upon industry. Ot 
that all of us in the government service 
are in accord. 

But may we also suggest some little 
vigilance occasionally in industry itself, 
a little introspection on occasions to make 
sure that there are not too many inspira- 
tions of invitation to paternalism ema- 
nating from the ranks of industry. 
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PPOSITION to the provi- 
sions of the farm relief bills 
under consideration by 
Congress was voiced fre- 
quently by representatives 

of farmers’ cooperative marketing asso- 
ciations at the round-table conference on 
the broader phases of cooperative mar- 
keting before the agricultural section at 
the Mayflower Hotel April 30. 

Protest was voiced against the pro- 
posed stabilization corporations in which 
the cooperatives would hold stock and for 
whose success or failure they would be re- 
sponsible. Proposed government loans to 
cooperatives to pay expenses of soliciting 
farmers to join associations was con- 
demned, as were also those provisions of 
the relief bills which would give the pro- 
posed Federal Farm Board authority to 
establish clearing houses of marketing in- 
formation. 

Several speakers representing coopera- 
tives expressed a desire for a minimum 
of interference and regulation. However, 
they frequently voiced the opinion that 
the Government should aid agriculture 
ind cooperatives to the same extent that 
private business is assisted by the De- 
partment of Commerce, through the oper- 

tions of the tariff and in many other 
Wavs. 

Opposing these Views, bs cs. Swiit, of 
Swift & Henry, live-stock commission 
merchants, declared that the “theory of 

ooperative marketing is periect but it all 
hecks back to the individual. We are 
yperating under the baneful effect of a 

iternal atmosphere. Cooperative mar- 
keting will not have proved itself until 
it stands upon its own bottom. All old- 
line business desires or should have is fair 
play and no favors.” 


Like Treatment Claimed 


CHARLES W. HOLMAN, secretary of 
the National Cooperative Milk Producers’ 
Federation, maintained that the Govern- 
ment renders no service to cooperative 
marketing organizations that is not dupli- 
( ated ior private business. 

“We cooperatives do not believe county 
igricultural agents should solicit market- 
ing contracts for us; they should merely 
be informed concerning our business ac- 
tivities. We do not wish the Government 
to set up clearing houses of market infor- 
mation for us or organize cooperatives. 
In fact, we have asked Congress to clear 
away artificial barriers.” ; 

“We need only to apply sound business 
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Farm Aid and the Cooperatives 


By EDWY B. REID 


sense to bring about conditions a little 
more favorable to producers on the farm,” 
said Murray D. Lincoln, secretary of the 
Ohio Farm Bureau. “We feel that we 
have worked out a place for the coopera- 
tives in Ohio—a place of service to 50,000 
farmers. 

“We handle 125 million dollars’ worth 
of products to the advantage of our mem- 
bers. Our failures or our successes in ren- 
dering a service, bringing the producer a 
little nearer to the consumer’s dollar, will 
tell the story in the long run.” 


Real Cooperative Marketing 


COOPERATIVE marketing does not in- 
volve merely the gathering of commodi- 
ties and selling them collectively, Charles 
A. Ewing, of the National Livestock Pro- 
ducers’ Association, of Decatur, Ill., and 
William McComb, dairy adviser to the 
Arkansas Bankers’ Association, pointed 
out. It begins with the production of the 
product and should be carried through to 
the consumer’s table. 

P. O. Ewing, of Louisville, Ky., point- 
ed to the activities of the Louisville, Ky., 
Chamber of Commerce, the L. and N. 
Railroad system and local bankers in in- 
troducing pure-bred dairy stock as a pre- 
liminary to better marketing. 

Discussing the basic function of the 
cooperative association, Charles W. Hol- 
man said, “The fundamental difference 
between the cooperative operating under 
a state charter and the corporation is 
that in the former one individual has only 
one vote regardless of the amount of stock 
he may hold. 

“The cooperative seeks to obtain some- 
what higher prices for what it sells and 
possibly lower prices to the consumer. It 
seeks to widen markets, improve prod- 
ucts, straighten kinks between members 
and obtain a slightly greater share of the 
income of the country.” 

Dr. F. B. Bomberger, director of agri- 
cultural extension work for the Maryland 
College of Agriculture, offered the opin- 
ion that cooperation does not begin with 
production or selling but extends to rural 
re. 

“Interest in cooperation is not confined 
to the farmers alone,” he said. “The city 
man cannot be blind to the need for co- 
operativemarketing and production. Best 
results are obtained when private busi- 
ness and the farmers cooperate.” 

“Is it better to have concerted market- 
ing action by the farmers of a community 
or have 100peddlers purchasing the farm- 


ers’ products and giving them very little 
for them?” asked Robert H. Bean, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the American \c- 
ceptance Council. 

“Well managed farmers’ cooperative 
marketing organizations have no trou)le 
in getting loans on their products. Th: 
Federal Reserve system is squarely bebin« 
such organizations. Poorly organized co- 
operatives offering their paper for loans 
are treated the same as any other business 
concern that does not have its house in 
order. When properly organized, farmers 
should be and probably will be given tly 
help they deserve.” 

J. S. Crutehfield, president of th 
American Fruit Growers, Inc., said that 
cooperatives are governed by the sume 
economic laws that govern other busine-- 
agencies. 

“All marketing problems are complex 
usually involving transportation, selling, 
storage and financing. Cooperative mat- 
keting is rapidly getting into the big bu~'- 
ness class and we welcome the opportii- 
ity to exchange experiences through the 
offices of the United States Chamber 0 
Commerce.” 


The Cooperative’s Justification 


“IF THEIR own business isn’t worth 
enough to farmers for them to put their 
own money into it, it isn’t worth whil ty 
declared John Brandt, president, Land 
O’Lakes Creameries, a cooperative which 
requires producers to invest a smi 
amount in stock. 


“A cooperative must adhere strictly to 


} 


business principles, render service, &! 
get more of the consumer’s dollar. li 
does these things, its existence is Justific d 
A cooperative can’t affect adversely : 
middle man who is rendering a service.” 

Speaking of government aid, Mr. 
Brandt stressed the need for ample {¢ d- 
eral protection against foreign compet! 
tion. The same tariff views were held by 
W. F. Shilling, of the Twin Cities Milk 
Producers’ Association of St. Paul. 

Mr. Shilling referred to the troubles ex- 
perienced by several cooperative market- 
ing organizations before the Capper-Vol- 
stead amendment to the Clayton Anti- 
trust Act which legalized, or rather clar- 
fied, the language pertaining to the right 
of farmers to associate for the purpose o! 
marketing or processing goods. : 

Nils Olsen, chief of the Bureau 01 
Agricultural Economies, touching on this 
subject, declared that cooperatives can- 
not, under the amended Act, enhance 
































NAT 
jy without an investigation 
retary of Agriculture, who, 
prices unduly high, will ‘issue 
, order to cease and desist. If this is 
' effect . the law will take its course 
: with any other business concern. 
\[r, Olsen considered the tax-exemp- 
at privileges enjoyec ed by cooperatives as 
largelY “imaginary” since they are non- 
wofit organizations. “The members pay 
taxes upon their physical properties, and 
. ; they arrive at the happy stage of pay- 
ny federal income taxes, I’m sure they 
“ wil be willing to pay their share.” 

. er reciting the numerous activities 
| f ‘he Government and particularly of 
e e Department of Agriculture, Mr. Ol- 
| ay insisted that comparable services are 
rendered by the Government to private 
; jness, He also stated that the 12 Fed- 
, "Totermediall Credit Banks have 
, ~nlered a large service in making funds 
‘lable to cooperative associations and 
setting other banks to recognize the 
ulness of warehouse receipts offered 
these marketing organizations. 

ludge John D. Miller, counsel for the 
\:tional Cooperative Milk Producers’ 
leration, declared that, “No group is 
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discriminated against if it is simply given 
laws according to its needs. No country in 
the world has as highly perfected laws per- 
taining to cooperative marketing as the 
United States. They grow out of a need. 
The individuals holding the stock in a cor- 
poration cannot meet and fix the price 
of the product to be sold, but the cor- 
poration acting for them ean do so. Farm- 
ers as individuals would have no more to 
say about price than stockholders in a cor- 
poration but as members of a coopera- 
tive organization they have the needed 
collective bargaining power. 

“The amendment to the Capper-Vol- 
stead Act was needed to permit farmers 
who produce severally to market as a 
group. The Act, however, says that a 
cooperative shall not sell more for non- 
members than for members. It was sc 
worded to prevent cooperatives from 
buying and selling for profit and to re- 
strict the business to that of the mem- 
bers, in the main. We fear we would be 
going beyond that realm should the co- 
operatives set up stabilization corpora- 
tions, as provided in the pending farm 
relief bill, and deal in a great volume of 
business.” 
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J. W. Shorthill, secretary, Farmers 
National Grain Dealers’ Association, de- 
clared that the laws governing coopera- 
tive marketing in the United States are 
more comprehensive than those of any 
country and yet they could all be elimi- 
nated “for they contribute about one 
per cent of the basis of the success of 
such organizations.” He maintained that 
the Government is justified in making 
expenditures to help farmers who can- 
not aid themselves but that it should do 
no more than show the farmers how to or- 
ganize for mutual benefit. 

Commenting on proposed federal farm- 
relief legislation, D. N. Lightfoot, of 
Springfield, Mo., said: 

“I am for cooperative marketing, with 
reservations as to federal subsidy and im- 
munity from application of antitrust laws. 
With this subsidy idea, taking money from 
income taxes paid by one industry and 
using it to foster another industry in or- 
der to put the first into bankruptcy, we 
have a situation not far removed from 
the principle of fostering one industry to 
prosperity and then destroying it with 
the idea of putting something else in its 
place that might not be as good.” 





The Trade Practice Conference 


By 


discussion on 
conferences, held 
Mayflower Hotel on April 
developed into a lively tilt 
over the methods of the Federal 
¢ Commission. The net results were 
veryhbody seemed to agree that the 
ystem of trade practice conferences was 
‘tight, and that the Federal Trade 
C mmission was almost all right. 
Just enough verbal dynamite exploded 
') insure a good time being had by all; 
‘\t none exploded with sufficient foree 
‘to threaten the close-knit spirit of 
the tetat table. 
Vne notable feature of the meeting was 
‘pirited discussion whieh developed be- 
eet Col. Nelson B, Gaskill, formerly 
rman of the Federal Trade Commis- 
mn, and \bram F. Myers, also a former 
man of the Commission. 
( nel Gaskill expressed himself 
Y 1 iavor of the trade practice 


nd-table 


etice 


practice conference,” he 
me the most valuable 
overnment vet devised for 
creat faith in its possibil- 
ral Trade Commission will 












permit it to develop its true field of use- 
fulness. 

“T think the present policy of the Com- 
mission in this matter may be criticized 
on two grounds. First, the Commission is 
unnecessarily limiting the scope of indus- 
trial agreements. The Commission limits 
industries engaged in trade practice con- 
ferences to trade practice join 
which the Commission knows forbid 
practices that already have been foun | 
illegal, and which can therefore certa inly 
be enforced. 


WAINWRIGHT EVANS 


“But that is not enough. Industry } 
entitled to make any trade practice agree- 
ment which does not unreasonably re- 
strain competition under the antitrust 
laws. There is a wide difference between 
the limited field of agreements which th: 
Commission can enforce, and that larger 
field of agreements which, while not clear- 
ly enforceable under the law, are never 
theless not in restraint of competition. 
This distinction is vital; and the courts 
have already made it clear that there 1s 
a difference between combinations in re- 
straint of trade and combinations which 
seek to establish beneficial economies in 
industry. 

“The second point of my criticism 1s 
that the policy of the Commission to 
modify rules which are adopted by an 
industry in trade practice conferences, 
and to make new rules for the industry, 
constitutes a new and unwarranted form 
of government regulation. Rules so modi- 
fied are announced as the rules of the 
industry. The industry, by this system, 
is required to abide by rules it has not 
formulated, but which the Government 
has formulated for it. 

“T suggest, asa means of changing th 
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situation, that there should be legislation 

limit the Commission to expressing its 
opinion as to whether any proposed rule 
is Or is not an unréasonable regulation of 
competition. Rules that draw a dissenting 
cpinion from the Commission would be 
referred back to the industry for restate- 
ment. There should also be a change of 
law by which an approved rule would 
become an unfair method of competition, 
so that it could be tested in court.” 

Mr. Myers in reply declared that in his 
opinion the Commission has no desire to 
prescribe rules for business. 

“It is true,” he said,“that slight changes 
have been made in some resolutions sub- 
mitted. But that was necessary because 
some of the rules adopted have been of a 
kind that would probably not be upheld 
by a court. The Commission is naturally 
and properly concerned that any rule it 
sponsors should certainly be enforceable 
inder the law.” 

Mr. Myers, like Colonel Gaskill, ap- 
peared to feel that the functioning of the 


Commission ought to be made as flexible 
s possible, with a view to finding fresh 
ns ft the pl ems 1 has to deal 

th. He did not agree with the opinion 
express gal basis of the 
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“It was not necessary,” he said, “that 
there should be definite provision by 
statute for what is simply an admuinistra- 
tive method. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act was not intended by its framers 
to be a rigid or a static thing. On the 
contrary it was purposely written in such 
a way that it would be as flexible as pos- 
sible, to the end that there might grow 
up under it a body of practice which 
would meet the needs of modern industry. 
There was no other way because nobody 
could formulate a law capable of meeting 
all the complexities of the situation. No- 
body knew what was needed because no- 
body could foresee what would happen. 
What we got was a flexible law, capable 
of expanding as it was applied. 

“It was clearly wise and reasonable that 
the federal trade practice conference, by 
constantly reaching out for new ideas, 
should build up a body of trade usage and 
legal precedent which could gradually be 
codified in law. A too rigid interpretation 
of law is fatal to such a process. By con- 
stant experimentation wemake progress.” 

Many speakers told from the floor of 
the results which trade practice confer- 
ences have worked in their respective in- 
dustries. The general testimony was that 


under this svstem practices had been 
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abandoned which no individual had dare 
to abandon by himself; and that ss « 7 
as commercial bribery, rebates. <j 
ing, selling below cost, and other en. 
throat practices were stopped by trad 
practice agreements individuals jn the 
industry began to make money. Such 
evidence was forthcoming from a Jist 0; 
industries that ranged from millwork to 
barber and beauty shop supplies. There 
apparently were no dissenters. 

Christie Benet, of Columbia, S. ¢. 
who presided as chairman of the confer. 
ence, said that there have been 50 trade 
practice conferences since the system 
started in 1919, that seven more are now 
pending, and that there has never been 
an appeal made to a court of record on 
rules which have been adopted by those 
50 industries and sanctioned by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

Henry P. Fowler, of the Chamber's 
Committee on Trade Relations, acted as 
secretary of the meeting. 

Among those who addressed the grou 
were 8. C. Gilmore, of Philadelphia; § 
F. D. Meffley, of Chicago; W. E. Mi 
Collum of Chicago; William L. Sweet, : 
Providence, R. I.; J. E. Lockwood 
Wilmington, Del., and North Storms, « 
Chicago. 
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Expanding the Nation’s Industries 


BSOLESCENCE of ma- 
chinery is the most impor- 
tant question industry 
faces today, Prof. R. H. 
Lansburgh, of the Univer- 

sity of Pennsylvania, told the 230 busi- 
ness men who met at the New Willard 
Hotel on April 30 for the round-table 
conference on industrial extension prob- 
lems. The rapid changes in processes, the 
effect of new equipment in extending in- 
dustry, and the replacing of men with 
machmery in order to increase output, 
reduce costs and expand markets were 
pointed to asfactors which high-tensioned 
industry of today must constantly recog- 
nize if it is to keep step with modern 
manufacturing methods. These conditions 
mean quick replacement of machinery, 
which may have been used but a few 
years, by improved mechanized units. 
This consequently results in faster obso- 
lescence. Indeed machinery becomes out 
of date so soon, in the opinion of Profes- 
sor Lansburgh, that Treasury tax rules do 
not allow industries the deserved latitude 


By L.W. MOFFETT 


Washington Editor, The lron Age 
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in writing off the item of obsolescence. 

Opportunities, Professor Lansburgh 
said, are unlimited for industrial expan- 
sion of established plants through mod- 
ernization of equipment and management. 
He declared that “they must get on the 
band wagon of modern ways and modern 
methods.” Chambers of commerce should 
lead in the movement, he said. 

Capt. W. E. Wells, of the Homer 
Laughlin China Company, East Liver- 


pool, Ohio, called attention to the many 
factors that enter into plans for indus- 
trial extensions. He urged cooperation be- 
tween local chambers and trade associa- 
tions in the interests of broader informa- 
tion concerning these factors. Local cham- 
bers can readily obtain data concerning 
industries contemplating extensions from 
the trade associations of which such in- 
dustries are members, the speaker said, 
and also from the Department of Manu- 
facture of the Chamber of Commerce 0! 
the United States. 

Energetic officials of local chambers 
seeking a new industry, Captain Wells 
pointed out, seldom take into account 
what its demands may be. The most s0- 
licitation for new industries, he said, comes 
from chambers in new cities. These cham- 
bers, he declared, are wasting a lot 0! 
time, money and stationery. Too often 
they solicit industries for which their 
communities are not suited. 

Mr. McCullough, asked by Mr. Part 
of Richmond, Calif., as to how far local 
chambers may go in getting valuable 1- 
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rm tion for local industries from the 
\ tional Chamber, explained how the 


\ tional Chamber operates in supplying 
“sot. The National Chamber, Mr. Me- 
(ullough said, proceeds under the slogan 


“Business wants to be informed but 
not instructed.” The National Chamber 
obtains and transmits the desired infor- 
mation to the local chambers and lets 
‘hem develop their own conclusions. Com- 
petitive conditions of industries, whether 
-hey are up-to-date or not, their facilities, 
and related data are supplied. Matters 
such as production costs and engineering 
problems are not dealt with, however. 

In opening the discussion as to whether 
industrial plants are suitably located, A. 
L. Scott, of Lockwood Greene Engineers, 
lne., pointed to the history of the great 
industries, such as automotive and steel, 
nd said that their success since the World 
War proves they are well located. The 
«ime was declared to apply to industries 
cenerally. Statements to the effect that 

round 80 per cent of all factories built 
prior to 1920 are uneconomically located 
ior efficient operation and marketing were 
leclared unjustified. 

Col. L. S. Horner, president of the 
Viles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, 
mentioned the importance of determining 
the capacity of industries it is proposed 
to bring into communities and measuring 
that capacity against the demand for their 
product. The American machine tool in- 
lustry capacity was said to be about 40 
per cent in excess of any possible demand 
ior some time to come. It was stated, how- 
ever, that some machine tool plants are 
perating at capacity. 
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Credit was given by Colonel Horner to 
President Hoover, when, as Secretary of 
Commerce, he brought about a great 
change on the part of industrial execu- 
tives in the matter of disclosing informa- 
tion. The work of the National Chamber 
and of trade associations also was com- 
mended as having had important educa- 
tional influences on executives. 

Chambers of Commerce are not and 
should not be standardized said A. V. 
Snell, secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Pittsburgh. Principles governing 
their efforts to acquire or build modern 
industrial plants largely are based on the 
necessity of studying needs, making sure 
there is a sufficient demand for such in- 
dustries and cooperating with the indus- 
tries in solving their problems. In ex- 
panding industries, he said, there ishardly 
a town that does not have opportunities. 

The human factor must be considered 
when local chambers seek to acquire new 
plants, the speaker continued. There are 
industries, he said, which are located in 
places for no logical reason, yet have 
grown up in the communities and will not 
leave and shouldn’t be asked to. 

The value of proper living conditions, 
recreation, and contentment of employes 
was pointed to and the promotion of 
these was cited as a work that chambers 
and trade associations could well take up. 

Exceedingly dangerous, Mr. Snell con- 
tinued, is some of the pressure being 
brought to bear on local chambers to 
grab industries. Such grabbing was said 
to have become a merry-go-round affair. 
The best course, he said, is for chambers 
to build up local industries already estab- 
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lished and then to go out after new ones. 

J.A.Gawthrop, secretary of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Greensboro, N. C., 
said that local chambers seeking to ac- 
quire new industries should first deter- 
mine the state of the market for the prod- 
ucts of such industries. Next they should 
ascertain if the particular firms they are 
considering can produce their product so 
as to meet competition. Furthermore, he 
asserted, local chambers should guard 
against introducing into their communi- 
ties industries that will bring about labor 
or other disturbances. Chambers of com- 
merce, he continued, should exercise care 
in the encouragement of the sale of se- 
curities of new enterprises. 

Citing the experience of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Atlanta, Ga., of which 
he is a director, William Candler said that 
its “Atlanta Forward Movement” was 
based on the idea that industries should 
not be encouraged to locate unless there 
are sound reasons for doing so. Chambers 
should present their arguments, he said, 
and let the industries decide for them- 
selves whether certain centers are suitable 
for their purposes. 

Pointing out that the subject of plant 
extension has been one of much discussion, 
William Black, president of B. F. Avery 
& Sons, Inec., Louisville, Ky., and who 
presided over the conference, said that an 
old plant may add 500 men to its pay 
roll without getting much, if any, public- 
ity. On the other hand if a new plant that 
employs only 50 men is located in a com- 
munity, it gets great publicity, The surest 
line of productivity, he said, is through 
the expansion of old industries. 





Government and Transportation 
By STANLEY H. SMITH 


UPPORT for a privately owned 

and operated American mer- 

chant marine was urged and 

political interference with the 
wwe Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in the regulation of railroad rates 
was condemned at the round-table con- 
lerence on government influence on 
‘ransportation arranged by the Trans- 
portation Department of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and held 
In the Willard Hotel, April 30. 

Fred W. Sargent, president of the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway, pre- 
sided and Richard Waterman, of the Na- 
‘onal Chamber, was secretary. 

Discussion of ocean shipping problems 
itcred about the report on “Handicaps 
\merican Shipping” prepared by the 


( 


Washington Correspondent, The Traffic World 


Transportation and Communication De- 
partment committee of the Chamber. C. 
W. Lonsdale, president of the Simonds- 
Shields-Lonsdale Grain Company, of 
Kansas City, Mo., the first speaker, de- 
clared that American business is to be 
congratulated on the steps the Govern- 
ment is taking to get out of the ocean 
shipping business. 

Edwin H. Duff, of the American 
Steamship Owners’ Association, told the 
conference that passage of the Jones- 
White act has done more to advance the 
American merchant marine than any 
other single thing in 50 years. 

“Under the ocean mail contract provi- 
sions of the law,” he continued, “the 
Post Office Department has awarded 24 
contracts calling for 869 voyages annu- 


ally and the construction, with the aid 
provided under the construction loan sec- 
tion of the act, of approximately 40 new 
modern vessels. While the mail contracts 
were of tremendous advantage, generally 
speaking, the legislation does not meet 
the needs of tramp cargo vessels.” 

He expressed the hope that some 
means would be evolved for aiding that 
class of vessels in meeting the increased 
cost of operation under the American 
flag as compared with operating costs of 
foreign competitors. 

M. J. Sanders, of New Orleans, op- 
posed this view. 

“If tramp vessels under the American 
flag are subsidized,” he said, “the reve- 
nue of the regular shipping lines pur- 
chased from the Shipping Board would 
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be endangered. That sort of competition 
should not be created.” 

Malcolm M. Stewart, manager of the 
foreign trade department of the Cincin- 
nati Chamber of Commerce, presented 

resolution commending the Shipping 
Board’s policy in disposing of its lines 
to private interests. This resolution, 
favorably accepted by the conference, 
called attention to the fact that the 
Board has sold 20 shipping lines in five 
years and will probably be able to dispose 
of eight or ten more within the next year 
and a half. 

The resolution favored continuation of 
the Board’s essential lines until they 
ean be transferred to private ownership 
and additional legislation passed to aid 
those not benefiting from the mail con- 
tracts under the Jones-White law. 


Government Operation Opposed 


JAMES H. MacLafferty, of the Ship 
Owner’s Association of the Pacific Coast, 
expressed hope that a legislative program 
providing aid for cargo vessels would be 
ready for consideration by Congress at 
he regular session beginning in Decem- 
ber. He opposed continued government 
operation of the Panama Railroad 
Steamship Company in competition with 
private lines under the American flag, as- 
erting that there is no necessity for con- 
tinued government operation of that 
enterprise. 
Henry C. Hunter, counsel for the Na- 
tional Council of American Shipbuilders, 
nd Emil Albrecht, of the Philadelphia 
Bourse, also spoke in favor of aid for 
irgo ships not benefited by the Jones- 


White act. Mr. Hunter asserted that 
mething more direct than a mail con- 
seemed necessary for such vessels 


Mr. Albrecht urged that the Ship- 


ng Board study the difference in cost 
perating these vessels as compared 
1 costs of foreign competitors to de- 
rmine how much of a straight subsidy 


ight be advisable, 
tO the 
of modifying the La Follette sea- 
man’s act, D. H. Barger, Sharpsville, Va., 
irmer, said the must be modified 
or a subsidy paid. Ira Campbell, coun- 
el for the American Steamship Own- 
ers’ Association, however, declared the act 
is not half as bad as it had been paint- 
cd and asserted that the only changes 
necessary were those dealing with part 
avment of wages to seamen on demand 
t ports and the watch requirements of 
he law. Neither of these changes would 
flect the seamen adversely, he indicated. 
John Nicolson, director of the bureau 
of trate of the Shipping Board, dis- 
cussed the advantages which the prezent 
watch requirements give Canadian ves- 
sels over American vessels operating on 
the Great Lakes. 
William B. Winter, speaking for the 
\ssociation of Marine Underwriters of 
the United States, told the conference 


Opinion was not unanimous as 


} 
eed 


act 
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that, while the Shipping Board is get- 
ting out of the ship operating field, it is 
vetting into the marine insurance busi- 
ness and providing insurance at less 
than cost. 

“In fact,” he asserted, “The Board, 
under the guise of insurance, is giving 
a subsidy of about 30 cents on the dol- 
lar.” 

He urged support of the proposal that 
the Board should withdraw from the ma- 
rine insurance field. 

On invitation of Chairman Sargent, 
Julius H. Barnes, formerly president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, addressed the conference. He ex- 
pressed himself as immensely pleased 
with the progress made in getting the 
Shipping Board lines over into private 
hands on a basis promising successful 
maintenance of an American merchant 
marine. 

The conference adopted a resolution of- 
fered by A. W. Robertson, vice chairman 
of the transportation and communication 
department committee, approving the 
recommendations in the report on “Handi- 
caps to American Shipping” and declar- 
ing that, except a few ships considered 
as reserves, the vessels of the Govern- 
ment’s laid up fleet should be scrapped 
or sold for scrapping. The resolution also 
approved the contract principle in com- 
pleting disposal of Shipping Board ships; 
reduction in the number of Board mem- 





bers when the lines have been sold, the 
Board to continue as a regulating agency; 
removal of the Panama Railroad Steam- 
ship Company from the shipping busi- 
ness; revision of the navigation laws; 
changes in the seamen’s act; legislation 
for adoption of the Hague Rules in form 
suitable to American conditions; fixing of 
Panama Canal tolls on a basis of cost of 
service rendered ; withdrawal of the Ship- 
ping Board from marine insurance busi- 
ness; necessary appropriations for the 
Merchant Marine Naval Reserve, and a 
declaration that the provisions of the 
model marine insurance laws now in 
force in the District of Columbia and 
several states should be adopted by all 
states. 

Mr. Stewart opposed reduction of the 
number of members of the Shipping 














Board and the declaration that the |; 
should get out of the marine jns) 
business, but a motion offered by },, 
change the resolution failed to brine 
a second. 

A resolution offered by Ira A. ( 
bell, counsel of the American Steaz)-)\;: 
Owners’ Association, calling on Congre-- 
to establish national nautical school: j. 
the training of merchant marine ofhiev:. 
was also adopted. 

R. C. Fulbright, of Houston, Texa-. 
led the discussion on the railroad eon- 
mittee’s report on the Hoch-Smith :t¢ 
revision resolution. The committee, 0: 
which Mr. Fulbright was a member, :\1);.- 
lyzed this resolution and set forth sever: 
interpretations of it. 

If the resolution should be finally in- 
terpreted as requiring the Interst:t, 
Commerce Commission to make rates 0) 


the basis of the condition in a given vi 
industry at a given time, the committee, an 
Mr. Fulbright said, was unanimous jn ae 
urging its repeal. On the other hand, if ae 
the resolution simply directed the Inter- Th 
state Commerce Commission to make «in me 
investigation for the purpose of removing str 
discrimination found to exist, he said, the the G 
committee believes that there is no ne: it 
sity for repeal. “a 
The committee’s resolution, declaring He e3 
against interference by Congress alon: eee 
the lines of congressional rate making et ee 
with the Interstate Commerce Commi- Ju 
sion, together with the committee repor' trolet 
were adopted as a whole by the conic) A 
ence. v(l 
The tendency toward improper « cons 
gressional interference with the Comm): l 


sion was discussed by Samuel O. Din 
editor of The Railway Age, who regar! 
the committee’s resolution condem: 
such action as most important. 


Repeal of Measure Urged 


THE Hoch-Smith resolution, in the op 
ion of Mr. Barger, should be repea! 
because, he said, it would ultimately |: 
to chaos. He said he opposed the reso 
tion as a farmer. Repeal of the reso! 
tion, said J. P. Haynes, executive vic | 
president of the Chicago Association 


Commerce, would be the “ideal situ:- HE 
tion.” vel 
However, in his opinion, since the re=0- try 
lution was enacted ostensibly as a farm- lan 
relief measure, there would be ltt! wo 
chance of obtaining repeal until Congre-- ve 
enacts farm-relief legislation. or 
In addition to condemning politic: tet 
rate-making in the resolution offered !»v i 
the committee on railroads, the confer- 
ence adopted a resolution opposing en- re 


actment of legislation calling for elimina- er 
tion of the railroad surcharge on travcl 
in parlor and sleeping cars—called the 
Pullman surcharge—and for reference 
of that cdéntroversy to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for solution. This 
resolution also declared against legisla- 
tive rate making. 

















A Sane Conservation Program 


By IRVIN D. FOOS 


Washington Editor, India Rubber and Tire Review 


HE courage of the petroleum pro- 

ducers in attempting to establish 

stability in their industry in the 

iace of possible prosecution under 

the Sherman antitrust law won 
outspoken idmiration from the represen- 
ytives of other industries in a similar pre- 
Jieament at a round-table conference as- 
embled April 30 for the discussion of 
sovernment policies relating to raw ma- 
terials and waterpower. 

The lumber industry has been in the 
cme state of mind as the petroleum in- 
lustry but feared to come to grips with 
the Government, Judge William $8. Ben- 
yet, attorney representing the Edward 
Hines lumber and coal interests, declared. 
He expressed the belief that by its coura- 
geous attitude the petroleum industry will 
ucceed in its endeavor. 

Judge Bennet explained that the pe- 
iroleum industry looks upon oil produc- 
tion as a state question, and holds that 
roduction should be limited to estimated 

sumption 

li that is restraint of trade,” he said, 

unreasonable restraint of trade.” 
is coal industry is wateh- 
y ‘try hoping for light on its 
said C. E. Boekus, head of 
Coal Corporation. 

‘lolmes, president of the Texas 
| chairman of the general 
the American Petroleum 

. told the conference that the pro- 

's eared that if they did not do some- 


] 


if, the authorities would do it for them. 


One Source of Conservation 


HE POINTED out that through the de- 
velopment of refining processes the indus- 
‘ty already has conserved petroleum to a 
‘rge extent but that only an optimist 
would not predict a shortage in 12 to 15 
‘ears. He described the present effort for 
“nservation as the result of a growing 
‘endeney toward freedom of cooperation 
within the industry, 

| Mr, Holmes prefaced his discussion by 
“are gy plan submitted to the Fed- 
_ ~~ onservation Board by the Amer- 
_ *troleam Institute. That plan is 
n the assumption that 1928 
ld be sufficient to meet 
ents by employing known 

reasing gasoline yield. 
hey General did not approve 
ugh it was not specifically 








disapproved, and the industry does not 
know what particular features of the plan 
are objectionable. The Federal Board has 
suggested as an alternative a state com- 
pact for the adoption of uniform laws 
regulating the production of petroleum. 
This plan might overcome the difficulties 
of the industry, Mr. Holmes said. 

“Controlled” production would stabil- 
ize the industry without particular burden 
on the public and the average price to the 
consumer over a period of years would be 
reduced, in Mr. Holmes’ opinion. Ques- 
tioned as to the method by which restric- 
tion would be applied between competing 
companies, Mr. Holmes said that it should 
properly be confined to the larger fields. 
In his opinion no restriction should be ap- 
plied in the Appalachian field. 

The policy of the new administration 
with respect to the leasing of government 
oil lands was brought up for discussion by 
Aaron H. Hover, of Hollywood, Calif., an 
independent producer operating in Mon- 
tana and Wyoming. He criticised what he 
described as the complete reversal of the 
previous position of the Federal Oil Con- 
servation Board, which coupled conser- 
vation with the development of oil re- 
sources. President Hoover’s order pro- 
hibiting the issuance of any more leases 
involves the cancellation of leases previ- 
ously granted if lessees have not complied 
with the terms of the lease. 

In conformity with the evident senti- 
ment in Congress, the Federal Board 
made no effort to foree development on 
government oil lands, Mr. Hover said. 
Extensions were granted and the promise 


of lenient consideration lulled the pro- 
ducer into a false sense of security. In 
view of the reversal of the procedure that 
has been so uniformly practiced, Mr. 
Hover advocated that Congress amend 
the leasing act to meet existing condi- 
tions. He contended that the administra- 
tion might do as it liked about granting 
new permits but that no permits hereto- 
fore issued should be subject to cancella- 
tion on technical grounds. 

“There’s a tremendous difference be- 
tween Hover and Hoover and I’m for 
Hover,” declared Charles S. Thomas, for- 
mer United States Senator from Colorado 
and one-time governor of that state. 

“American industry is fed-up with con- 
servation in all its forms and this last 
experiment of Mr. Hoover’s is the straw 
that may break the camel’s back.” 

He said he is disposed to believe that 
before the known supplies of oil are ex- 
hausted other supplies will be found to 
meet the need. 


Substitutes May Solve Problems 


“IF NOT,” he added, “I am such a pro- 
found believer in American ingenuity that 
I believe we will have substitutes that 
will put oil out of the picture. I have ob- 
served that this has been the industrial 
history of the Anglo-Saxon race and I’m 
sure the same condition will continue.” 

“Everybody ought to know about bi- 
tuminous coal. It has been investigated 
continuously ever since I have been in the 
business, and that is 15 years,” said Mr. 
Bockus, when the discussion veered to 
conditions in that industry. 

Mr. Bockus expressed the conviction 
that no basic industry can function prop- 
erly if more than half of the well-managed 
concerns can show no profit on the capi- 
tal invested. 

He stated that coal production doubled 
in every decade up to 1910 but that since 
then the upward curve has flattened out 
due to the competition offered by oil and 
gas and greater efficiency of coal con- 
sumption. He declared that production is 
unlimited at a certain price but that, like 
any industry which is hard-pressed, the 
coal industry is working now only in the 
“cream.” 

Storage of coal at the mines has never 
been successful and production is limited 
by the car supply, Mr. Bockus said, add- 
ing that “there has never been a shortage 
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at the mines which was not attributa- 
ble to labor disturbances or a shortage 
of equipment or a combination of the 
two. 

Discussing the Sherman act in its rela- 
tion to cooperative efforts to stabilize 
production, Harry L. Gandy, secretary 
of the National Coal Association, declared 
that the monopoly section of the act was 
given a liberal interpretation when the 
United States Supreme Court enunciated 
“the rule of reason” but that the contract 
section of the law has been interpreted 
literally, with the result that it has been 
construed into the realm of conjecture 
where any contract, agreement or under- 
standing which by any chance might je- 
sult in something unreasonable, is de- 
clared illegal. 

The lumber industry has tried to see 
what it can do before going to Congress 
for relief, Judge William S. Bennet told 
the conference. He referred particularly 
to the lumber industry’s cooperative ad- 
vertising campaign and its introduction 
of methods for better merchandising of 
forest produ ts and declared that we have 


“forest-minded” much earlier in 


ir history than has anv other country, 
eer ff: eee Bee 
sweden and Switzeriand. 

ee Si ok dana 

Che doctrine of the sustained yield 

: Spgs S ; 
s explained by Major R. Y. Stuart, 
; ° : rie 
( I ¢ he Unite a States Forest service, 
As described by Major Stuart, the forest 


problem has two major phases—first, 
utilization of existent timber in such a 
manner as to bridge the gap until timber 
can be grown to meet the country’s rea- 
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sonable demands; and, se cond, the devel- 
opment of lands that cannot be used ex- 
cept to grow trees. Certain factors in the 
latter problem have made progress slow, 
he said. 

Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. 
Paul and Tacoma Lumber Company, 
urged investigation by the Government 
to control the ravages of the beetle. 

M. O. Leighton, consulting engineer, 
and formerly ecnief hydrographer of the 
United States, declared that water power 
is obsolete in the United States. He pre- 
dicted that if advances in the efficiency of 
fuel power production are continued eight 
years more, waterpower will find eco- 
nomical application in only a few locali- 
ties. Mr. Leighton expressed the opinion 
that the controversy as between govern- 
ment and private ownership and opera- 
tion of public utilities will be settled by 
obsolescence rather than by agreement. 

Such would seem to be the case with 
respect to Muscle Shoals. That name 
rarely is heard nowadays outside Con- 
eress but Charles J. Brand, of the Na- 
tional Fertilizer Association, received a 
sympathetic hearing when he declared 
that the Government should not, either 
by subsidy or subterfuge, single out a 
private agency to compete with private 
enterprise. Mr. Brand said the chemical 
plant food industry now has an excess 
production capacity of 3,000,000 tons. 

Any proposal to put the Government 
into business in the hydroelectric field 
would be absurd, Gen. Charles Keller, 
representing the Byllesby power inter- 





ests, asserted. The entrance of the Goy. 
ernment would confer no real benefit + 
the public, which would be its on) 
cuse, and would jeopardize the jnyoes. 
ments made by thousands of people in the 
public utility industries, he said. Genera] 
Keller stated that Federal Power Com. 
mission has served its purpose well bu 
that no attempt should be made to regy- 
late rates and the financial operations oj 
permittees. 

He referred particularly to the Com- 
mission’s order of February 28, 1929, ex- 
tending the authority of the Commission 
to the partial regulation of securities js- 
sued by the holders of power develop- 
ment permits. This order was issued to 
become effective May 1 but was indefi- 
nitely postponed upon the receipt of 
many protests. 

O. C. Merrill, executive secretary of the 
Commission, replied to General Keller by 
stating that the Federal Waterpower Act 
has been generally misinterpreted. H 
insisted that the permittees have no rea- 
son to fear encroachment upon their 
rights by restrictive regulation. 

The discussion at the conference: 
led by Dr. John C. Merriam, president ¢ 
the Carnegie Institution of Washingt 
Government policies with respect 1 
servation of the nation’s raw mate! 
he said, present the most difficult of al 
problems. He expressed the opinion that 
the most effective approach to their so- 
lution is through the research-education 
methods employed by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 


eX- 





Planning and Financing a City 


MERICAN cities are in a stage 
of rehabilitation. The eye- 
sores, bottle-necks, and 
cow-path highways, rem- 
nants of an earlier, non-civic 
day, are giving way to a conscious re- 
vamping that combines beauty with utili- 
ty and economy. There is being developed 
in cities both large and small a strong 
tendency toward the orderly arrangement 
of municipalities, their streets, public 
buildings, schools, playgrounds and other 
utilities, with a view to the greatest pos- 
sible comfort and convenience. 

The city plan is not a new departure 
in municipal development. The conquer- 
ing Romans had the art developed to a 
high degree. In fact, the comforts and cost 
of living in London today are perhaps in- 
fluenced more by the places where the 





By M. H. GLAZER 


Staff Writer, Public Utilities Fortnightly 


Romans put their roads than by any other 
single factor. One hundred and thirty 
years ago, Major L’Enfant projected the 
physical plan for the nation’s capital, and 
in this latter day Congress is appropriat- 
ing huge sums to carry out his dream of 
an exemplary capital city on the banks of 
the Potomac. For more than a quarter 
century many of the more progressive 
American cities have been working on 
some sort of a scheme of civie planning. 
The plan is merely the physical aspect. 
of city building. Itis just as essential, how- 
ever, to municipal development as are the 
blue prints to the construction of an office 
building. The economic waste involved in 
the rebuilding of the business sections of 
a city bespeak the prime importance of a 
well conceived plan of development. 
This and related problems of city plan- 


ning and financing were discussed by emi- 
nent municipal engineers and civic leaders 
at the round table conference on city 
planning held April 30 in the Washington 
Hotel. Among those taking part in the 
discussions were Alfred Bettman, of Cin- 
cinnati; Axel Lonnquist, of Chicago; Dr. 
Lent D. Upson, of Detroit; Alex F. Weis- 
berg, of Dallas; W. C. Boyle, of Cleve- 
land; Henry D. Sharpe, of Providence, 
and Robert W. Elmes, of Buffalo. 

No city is adequately planned, in the 
opinion of these experts, that does not 
provide for adequate highways, cross 
town streets, by-paths, well located play- 
grounds, proper zoning and the regula- 
tion of subdivision development. All are 
essential to the comfort of the inhabitants 
and the prosperity of the municipality. 

The civie plan here met the more diffi- 
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Burroughs Typewriter Bookkeeping Machine 
combines ordinary typewriting with many auto- 
matic features that make posting simple, fast 
and accurate. 


It posts several related records at one time— 
such as statement, ledger and full width proof 
journal; and accumulates the totals necessary 
for a positive proof of correct posting. 


Such features as automatic selection of columns, 
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automatic alignment, automatic punctuation, 
correction key, electric carriage return and the 
printing of the complete balance with a single 
key depression—all result in less fatigue, 
fewer errors, less operator turnover and 
greater production. 


Call the local Burroughs man for more infor- 
mation or a demonstration on your own work. 
Or check the applications that interest you. 
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cult problem of financing this develop- 
ment in a manner that will not burden 
the taxpayer. The plan, no matter how 
well conceived, that lacks the proper legal 
and financial machinery to carry it to 
successful fruition, lacks practicality, the 
speakers agreed. 

Dallas, which recently projected and 
put into effect a ten-year program of civic 
development, was praised as a city which 
had worked out a thorough-going plan 
of municipal improvement and provided 
the money to make that plan an actuality 
within a comparatively brief period. Ap- 
proximately $24,000,000 will be spent, the 
entire sum having been authorized by a 
vote of the people. 

American cities may be said to be far 
ahead of continental cities in the matter 
of planning long-time capital expendi- 
tures, the conference was told. While the 
budget system was borrowed from Eng- 
land, we have made greater progress in 
applying that system to municipal finan- 
cing. In this connection speakers dis- 
cussed a new science developed within 
recent years in this country—the science 
of municipal economics to which many 
eminent economists are devoting consid- 
erable thought. Recognizing the impor- 
tance of this work to the orderly growth 
of municipalities, the Chamber of Com- 
merce is assisting local governments and 
the organizations in working out city 
plans. 

The conference agreed that selection of 
the best system of financing for a particu- 
lar locality is a problem that requires in- 
dividual consideration. Many cities have 
followed the lead of the Federal Govern- 
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ment in financing improvements from 
current revenues. The fact that about 
one half of the billion dollars paid by 
cities of more than 30,000 population for 
capital outlays in 1925 came from cur- 
rent revenues was accepted as an indica- 
tion that the pay-as-you-go system, or 
some modification of it, already is an es- 
tablished fact. Whether the term of ex- 





penditure should be limited to ten years 
or a shorter period also is a matter that 
apparently varies with local conditions. 
The net result of the financing of a civic 
plan is “more value for money spent,” the 
conference was told. The increasing values 
of urban properties make it imperative 
that the plan contemplate reasonable 
growth and expansion to minimize the 
necessity of costly condemnations at a 
time in the future when the plan is found 


to be short-visioned. For this reason ¢\)o 
importance of a comprehensive progr.) 
at the outset was emphasized. 

On the other hand, the probability 9; 
overdevelopment of a city was discowy- 
aged. To build a $15,000,000 auditory, 
in a city that may not have use for sich 
a building more than once in a decade 
was mentioned as a piece of civie folly. 
The plan should be in conformance with 
reasonable growth based on the munici- 
pality’s location and prospects. 

Civic planning and development e:r- 
ried to its logical conclusion will mean 
the amalgamation of smaller urban cen- 
ters with larger neighboring groups to 
take advantage of the civic plan, speak- 
ers said. This is more applicable prob- 
ably to the East than to the West. The 
newer cities of the West are less ham- 
pered by lack of space and can more eco- 
nomically adjust their various sections to 
the probable future needs. 

As part of the city plan, it was advo- 
cated that building of subdivisions shoul 
be under regulations of municipal author- 
ities so that the subdivision will fit in 
with the plan of highway development. 

In the final analysis, American cities, 
their business men and civic leaders have 
come toa keener appreciation of the 
meaning and value of civic development. 
City building means more than the mere 
development of a so-called civic center. 
It means the planning and construction 01 
the city’s public buildings, its highways, 
schools and centers of work, play and 
residence to provide the greatest possihlc 
comfort to the population and to provid 
ready access to and from those centers. 





The Challenge of the Chains 


By WILLIAM BOYD CRAIG 


ILL mass distribution 
supplant the old-fashioned 
type of individual store- 
keeping ? 

Around that familiar 
question ranged the discussion at the Do- 
mestie Distribution Department’s round 
table on mass merchandising. The meth- 
od of approach was new, but the absorb- 
ing idea which seems to be interesting the 
majority of the 500 representative dis- 
tributors who attended is still mass mer- 
chandising and its efiects on the small 
merchant. The idea is not new, but the 
dress was modern. 

Chairman John H. Fahey, of Boston, 
publisher of the Worcester Post, opened 
the session by calling on Godfrey M. Leb- 





Staff Writer, Nation's Business 


har, editor of Chain Store Age. Mr. Fahey 
remarked that as Mr. Lebhar had taken 
the chain-store side in recent debates, he 
believed him qualified to start things 
moving in a provocative manner. 

Mr. Lebhar spoke of the benefits the 
chain store is bringing to the community 
by aiding in the elimination of inefficient 
retailers. He told the assembly that the 
chain store is, in his opinion, the best sys- 
tem of efficient merchandising yet de- 
vised, and is likely to keep up its growth, 
as it has the public support. In closing, 
he welcomed the new type of “voluntary” 
chain into the chain-store family. He re- 
ferred particularly, he said, to the or- 
ganization headed by J. Frank Grimes, 
president of the Independent Grocers Al- 


liance, of Chicago, which he said wa- 
modeled rather closely after the chain 
plan. 

Mr. Grimes then told the group that 
chains were skimming the cream from the 
small communities in America, as retail 
profits had for generations been the basis 
of local prosperity. Retail business must 
always be a local business, he said. He 
credited the chains with pointing the way 
for independent retailer success in many 
instances. 

Mass buying is not a copyrighted idea, 
Mr. Grimes said, in sketching the work 
his organization is doing through its 59 
wholesale and 12,000 retail outlets. Manu- 
facturers are sometimes as unintelligent 
as retailers are supposed to be, he said, 
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INFORMATION SOURCES 
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ACTS and infor- 
mation of practical 
value to the truck-owner are one prod- 
uct of our quarter century (plus) expe- 
rience in transportation by truck. 

This counsel is yours for the asking. 
On any haulage or delivery problem— 
no matter how unusual or how com- 
monplace. 

It is up-to-date, modern information. 
From valuable and unusual sources: 





1) Constant study of all principal 
lines, of business and industry. 


2) Experience of tens of thousands of 
General Motors Truck owners: records, 
figures, facts. 


3) Results of thousands of work 
tests of General Motors Trucks, accu- 
rately kept, analyzed and compared. 
Such tests constantly going on, under 
our *“‘Work-Test”’ offer. (Do you know 
about it?) 


4) The extraordinary engineering 
and research advantages this company 
enjoys: General Motors great Proving 
Grounds, and General Motors Research 
Laboratories, for instance. 
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in that. they give chain stores their best 
weapons, cut prices, by selling at too great 
concessions. 

A storm of debate was threatening, 
when W. T. Grant, chairman of the Board 
of the W. T. Grant Company, a chain of 
nickel to a dollar specialty stores, re- 
marked that he had heard the word 
“fight” used too loosely. 

“I see no fight between the chain and 
the independent,” he said. “Somewhere 
there is a right. I suspect that such a right 
exists for each type, each within its own 
field. I have been engaged in both types. 
I began as a store, not as a chain. I worked 
all the hours a day that I could, and used 
all the intelligence I had. 

“We succeeded not only in licking the 
other stores of the town, but the chains as 
well. Demands for more stores of our 
type grew, and we are now scattered all 
over the country. I have become, I am 
told, one of those devils with horns, a 
chain-store executive. 

“Big business is only a lot of little bus- 
inesses, with the experience and coopera- 
tion of all. There are evils in the chains, 
as there are in everything. The worst of 
these today are rotten financing, uneco- 
nomic practices, and the contemptible 

tice of selling without profit. Most of 
the critics of chains miss the essential 
ints entirely. There is too much sub- 
mentality engaged in saying things about 
the chains which are misleading and irrel- 
evant. Every type of merchandising 
should devote most of its energies to find- 
ing the right of its own existence. Eco- 
nomics will take care of the rest.” 

Fred P. Mann, of Mann’s department 
store, Devil’s Lake, N. D., asked the in- 
dependent retailers present to forget loy- 
alty and sectional interest as a plea for 
local business. The survival of the fittest 
is the only law working in selling, he said, 
and suggested that energy should be spent 
in making for greater fitness. The solu- 
tion for harried retailers may be found in 
something like the Grimes plan, he said. 
Mr. Mann is a former director of the 
National Chamber. 


“Independent” a Misnomer 


“THE ‘independent’ in the phrase ‘inde- 
pendent retailer’ is a poor label in many 
cases,” said E. M. West, of Dodd and 
West, Marketing Counsellors, New York. 
“In far too many cases he is a dependent. 
He is dependent on the manufacturer 
and the wholesaler. They are carrying 
him because of their own unintelligent 
attempts at selling. 

“Of the 79,000 retail grocers surveyed 
in the Distribution Census, 28 per cent 
are taking in but $39 a week. There 
is no profit there for the wholesaler or 
the manufacturer. The merchant must 
depend on them to carry him. Of the next 
18 per cent, the volume of sales is but 
$78 a week. That means about $16 a week 
on which the storekeeper must operate 
and live. It isn’t in the wood. 
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“Far too many are engaged in mislead- 
ing the public. Inefficient retailers pur- 
port to render a service, yet they do noth- 
ing of the kind. No man has a right in 
business unless he delivers some value to 
the public. Merchandise is not the only 
thing sold. With every article must go a 
service. That service must carry with it 
a charge, just as the material itself does. 

“The chains are no menace. The Grimes 
plan is operating just as effectivley in 
eliminating the inefficient retailer as is the 
chain. Neither does it offer universal sal- 
vation to the independent. 





“There is unprofitable business in every 
firm to a degree. The question is, ‘What 
shall we do about it?’ The answer, I 
believe, lies in the Department of Com- 
merce. It is now equipped to carry on unit 
cost studies. The Wholesale Conference 
held last week under the auspices of the 
National Chamber, recommended that 
the Department’s activities be extended. 
When all the facts are in, we may be able 
to tell just what it costs to do business, 
which we cannot do now. We had never 
known the volume of any commodity for 
any community until the Distribution 
Census was taken. Business has done re- 
markably well without the help of definite 
information about what it was doing. 
Better merchandising can only be possible 
after knowing what the facts really are.” 

L. M. D. Weld, of the H. K. McCann 
advertising agency, New York, said that 
his researches had led him to believe that 
salvation for many distributors lay in the 
way of more intelligent market analyses. 
Better figures on buying habits and buy- 
ing power are vital, he said. Stores are 
unconsciously classifying themselves as 
mechanical, such as the cash and carry; 
the semi-chain, or voluntary chain, with 
partially standardized methods; and the 
complete service outlet, catering to the 
needs of the community in a thorough 
fashion. A better understanding of which 
group the individual store falls into would 
be helpful to many owners, he said. 

In response to an inquiry, Mr. Weld 
said he believed that the tendency of mass 
distributors was toward a wider accept- 
ance of nationally advertised goods. He 
cited the Atlantic and Pacific chain as an 


example. W. T. Grant remarked that jy 
his chain the tendency seemed to be to. 
ward more nationally advertised |jne: 
where they could be handled at « profit. 
He said that in using private brands they 
opened themselves to the charge of push- 
ing their own merchandise, 


Avoid Advertised Lines 


ON THE other hand, Earl Sams said tha: 
it is now the very definite policy of the 
J. C. Penney Company, of which he js 
president, to get away wherever possible 
from the nationally advertised lines. He 
said his company is trying very hard to 
sell merchandise and not brands. Mr. 
Grimes said that his organization disre- 
garded advertised brands because of the 
slender margin of profit possible on many 
of them. 

Nelson Taft, editor of the Retail Ledg- 
er, of Philadelphia, took the floor to say 
that there should beadistinction between 
the storekeeper, the retailer and the mer- 
chant. He asked that only the ineffictent 
be referred to as“storekeepers”; that thi 
term “retailers” be applied to those in « 
middle position, who sold merchandis 
only; and the word “merchant” be re- 
served for the small group of effectiv 
and efficient business men who run thei 
establishments with their own brains. 

E. A. Filene, president of William Fi- 
lene and Sons, Boston, reminded the as- 
sembly that those present were bound to- 
gether by a common bond, regardless oi 
the form their activities took. He said 
that all were trying for the same goal—a 
reduction in the costsof distribution. Not 
a dollar of value is added to merchandise 
once it leaves the producer, he remarked, 
although the price is usually doubled and 
sometimes more is added. 

Harvey J. Campbell, vice president of 
the Detroit Board of Commerce, said 
that General Motors had discovered that 
it could not make money unless its deal- 
ers did, and so controlled those dealers 1n 
such a way that it could make sure they 
would make a profit. “There was some- 
thing for the independent wholesaler -to 
think about in continued fighting for 
more profits for customers,” he said. 

Do the chains support local chambers? 
This question came up, but the warmth 
of former discussion was lacking. 

R. W. Lyons, secretary of the National 
Chain Stores Association of New York, 
said that within a few years the question 
would no longer be a bone of contention. 

“Chains are growing fast, and it is but 


one of the problems of management which 


cannot be settled in a hurry,” he said. 
“More and more chains are getting their 
policies in regard to local chamber and 
other organization support worked out. 
In a short time the question will be set- 
tled by most chains, to the advantage 0! 
the communities.” 

E. D. Borden, manager of the Nations! 
Chamber’s Domestic Distribution De- 
partment, acted as secretary. 
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From our plant to plant goes a Domestic 
engineer... and foci soe lasses thei he goes 
into the field to observe a Domestic-equipped appli- 
ance under actual working conditions. He is, if you 
please, a traveling executive, representing the 


“motor department” of your business. 


We believe a study of appliance problems after the 
sale is just as important as the research and develop- 


ment work that precedes it. In operation, this policy 


Means constant contact with principals of the Do- 
mestic organization. . . a constant effort to improve 
the motor, the appliance and the application. 
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The Domestic Electric Company, inshort,is equipped 
not only to design and manufacture special motors 
best suited to any particular need, but to advise and 
assist in the manufacture and marketing of the 
appliances themselves. 


The unusual character of this sales service accounts 
for the high efficiency and dependability of 
Domestic-motored equipment... and results 
in im t economies for Domestic users. This 


fact is reflected in the steadily growing list 
of appliances powered with Domestic fractional 


horsepower motors. 
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Business Studies Tariff Principles 


By ROBERT B. SMITH 


Washington Correspondent, Philadelphia Public Ledger 


HE wide range of opinion within 

the United States Chamber of 

Commerce on the tariff issue was 

well illustrated by the proceed- 

ings at the round table conference 
devoted to tariff principles at the May- 
flower Hotel. Virtually every branch of 
commerce was represented in the discus- 
sion and practically no phase of the tariff 
question was overlooked in the course of 
a spirited debate which developed. 

Manufacturers, farmers, exporters, im- 
porters, all capably presented their views 
which covered such subjects as “The 
Tariff and Industrial and Agricultural 
Stability,” “The Flexibility of our Tar- 
iff,” “Parcel Post with Cuba,” and “The 
World-wide Movement to Abolish Export 
and Import Prohibitions and Restric- 
tions.” 

There seemed to be agreement in favor 
of the principle of protection but there 
were many conflicting opinions as to how 
that principle should be applied. There 
was a general note of caution against set- 
ting tariff duties too high lest they have 
an unfavorable reaction upon America’s 
foreign trade. Such was the tone of a brief 
and impromptu address by Julius H. 
Barnes, chairman of the board of the Na- 
tional Chamber. 

“Adopt for yourselves,” said Mr. 
Barnes, “a fair and honest principle of 
tariff and stick to it. But American busi- 

if it is honest, as I know it is, in 
seeking tariff protection, will not over- 
state its case. If it does, it will bring upon 
itself the reprisals of the world.” 


ness, 


Increased Flexibility Urged 


THE discussion was opened by H. L. 
Derby, chairman of the Tariff Committee 
of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. He described the protective tariff 
as the wellspring of our industrial pros- 
perity and pointed particularly to the 
progress made since the enactment of the 
Tariff Act of 1922. The inability of Con- 
gress to consider any one item in the tariff 
schedule without opening up the entire 
schedule for readjustment has had an un- 
fortunate effect, Mr. Derby continued. 
Constantly changing conditions necessi- 
tate these readjustments, with the result 
that with each new administration there 
is an attempt at general revision, with at- 
tendant unsettling effects. 

“The remedy for these conditions,” said 
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Mr. Derby, “is through a change in the 
so-called ‘flexible section’ of the Act, 
which now permits the President to raise 
or lower the duty on any given article 
only if the Tariff Commission finds the 
cost of producing the article in the for- 
eign country justifies the change. But the 
necessity for such a change lies not alone 
in the cost of production; all the factors 
of competition enter in and should be 
taken into account in fixing the proper 
rate of duty. 

“If the President were empowered to 
take into account all these elements, al- 
ways under the direction of Congress and 
with the advice and assistance of the Tar- 
iff Commission, then the tariff truly would 
be flexible and would meet. the changing 
conditions in American industry without 
the necessity of a general revision each 
time a new condition arises.” 

The agricultural point of view was pre- 
sented by A. M. Loomis, secretary of the 
National Dairy Federation. Tariff pro- 
tection, he said, seemed now to be a clear- 
ly established American principle. The 
last presidential campaign, he pointed 
out, has demonstrated that both parties 
favored it. He called upon his audience, 
however, to remember “that a completely 
effective protective tariff produces little 
revenue” as the rates act as embargo and 
shut out imports. 

Mr. Loomis expressed the view that 
“the scientific tariff—whatever that is” 
is still far off. Congress, he thinks, is not 
ready to let go the strings of final deci- 
sion in the making of tariff rates. It ob- 
jects to delegating all of its tariff-making 
powers to the President by broadening 
the executive authority under the flexible 
provisions. Nevertheless, Mr. Loomis said, 
he is convineed that the flexible provision 
of the tariff law is here to stay. 


Mr. Loomis declared that the agricul- 
tural interests strongly favor the protec- 
tive tariff principle but explained that 
they were just as strongly committed to 
the doctrine of “protection for all or pro- 
tection for none.” 

The tariff on butter, he said, has been 
a boon to the dairy industry. It has en- 
abled the dairymen to keep “an even keel 
and make some money” while other 
branches of agriculture were in distress. 
Competition from Cuba, the Bahamas, 
and elsewhere has taken all of the profit 
out of the growing of winter vegetables, 
but he predicted this would be remedied 
in the new tariff act, 


Doesn’t Slide Down 
G. R. PARKER, former president of the 


American Exporters and Importers’ -\s- 
sociation, found much to criticize in the 
operation of the flexible tariff plan. He 
said that since it was enacted in the 
Fordney-McCumber law of 1922, there 
had been relatively few reductions down- 
ward and those on unimportant articles. 
Manufacturers abroad do not welcome th: 
Federal Tariff Commission’s investigator- 
who are sent to gather evidence of pro- 
duction costs, he declared. The investis:- 
tions preceding action under the flex)! 
provision, he said, sometimes takes ~ 
long that conditions have changed by t!i 
time they are completed. 

“American industry may need prot: 
tion but let it be free from restriction- 
which are the continued annoyance :' 
irritation of American importers,” he s«\1\ 
“Let us remember that continued pro-- 
perity depends on fair exchange of co! 
modities in which both buyers may pro!- 
it.” 

C. Oscar Ewing, representing the De- 
eatur, Ill., Association of Commerce, 
briefly described the viewpoint of the live 
stock producers. Manufacturing, he s11« 
is getting 125 per cent more protectio!! 
than agriculture. 

“We are asking no special favors Iron 
the Government in the form of a $000.- 
000,000 farm relief fund,” he said. “Al! 
we want is equality.” 

O. K. Davis, Secretary of the National 
Foreign Trade Council, read a resolu- 
tion adopted by his organization at ts 
meeting in Baltimore to emphasize th 
importance of our foreign trade. ; 

The National Foreign Trade Council 
held that “international balancing of trade 
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Ray Lone, President of the Ine 
ternational Magazine Company, 
Inc., one of the many business 
leaders who insist on quiet offices 


ONFUSION is too costly for 


the modern business office. 


think. And whether they gaze 
into the future, forecasting the 
destinies of industry or consider questions 
of immediate import—they demand Quiet. 


For Quiet permits that concentration of 
thought which gets things done—effectively 
and efficiently. 


Listen for a moment to the noises of an 
average office! ’Phones jingle, typewriters 
clatter, chairs squeek and voices buzz, while 
heels pound hard floors and the din of 
trafic comes up from the street. Nerve- 
racking sounds disturb thought, cause costly 
mistakes and reduce the value of a day’s 
work, when every minute means dollars. 


1 cc 
AWK CARPET MILLS, AMSTERDAM, NEW YORK 


Now, let us look into the office of a great 
executive. Carpeted floors hush the sound 
of footfalls. Blotter-like, they absorb all 
jangling noises in their soft fabrics and give 
soothing quietness that lets you think clearly 
and completely on all the day’s problems. 
Men whose brains direct huge enterprises 
appreciate the luxury and beauty of car- 
peted floors. But more than this, they’re 
grateful for the Quietness that Mohawk 
carpets bring. 


Mohawk has carpets that will Quiet-ize 
your office. Its 21 colorings in Broadloom 
fabrics, and Chenille carpets offering infinite 
variety in color and design, are ideal for office 
use, combining soft beauty with economy 
and long wear—and endless Quiet. 


MOHAWK. RUGS & CARPETS 


When writing to MonawKk Carren Mis please mention Natu 
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should not be prejudiced by any proce- 
dure which might invite serious retalia- 
tory action. We must not retard the natu- 
ural inflow of goods by which our foreign 
customers can pay in their own products 
for obligations incurred and for purchase 
of goods. We should continue the policy 
of fair and considerate encouragement of 
the consumption here of foreign products 
required in the normal expansion of our 
own industries and for the benefit of our 
people.” 

J. J. Phoenix touched on the extension 
of American manufacturing and produc- 
tion facilities into foreign lands and 
pointed to the dangers of throwing down 
the tariff bars to foreign merchandise. 

“The farmers have won their case,” A. 
Cressy Morrison, of New York, declared 
in discussing the proposed increase in 
duties on agricultural products. He ex- 
plained that manufacturing interests are 
working with agriculture toward higher 
duties and pointed out that labor, too, is 
cooperating. 

Adoption of the American valuation 
plan was urged by H. V. R. Scheel, of the 
Botany Consolidated Mills, Inc., New 
York. 

“Theoretically speaking, the ideal duty 
is a specific duty,” Mr. Scheel said. “It is 


j 


expressed In cents per unit and is based 
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fundamentally upon a proper relationship 
as between the American conversion cost 
and conversion cost abroad. Any form of 
ad valorem duty includes, at least as its 
base, the sum of the cost of material and 
the cost of workmanship, or conversion. 
The ideal is therefore the specific duty; 
and the next most satisfactory is an ad 
valorem system which is based upon 
American valuation. 

“If, as transpires in my own line, the 
same goods can be made in England, 
Japan, France, Czecho-Slovakia, Ger- 
many and Austria, then surely there is 
something wrong with the system of for- 
eign valuation which charges the English- 
man, whose cost and foreign value is $1, 
50 cents duty, and imposes on the same 
article produced in Austria, with its for- 
eign value of 80 cents, only 40 cents duty. 

“It would seem as though a continua- 
tion of foreign valuation would provide 
an incentive to countries having low 
standards of living to send their exports 
to America. The whole system of foreign 
valuation works in reverse, in other words. 
With a low standard of living, low wages, 
and low costs, you have low duties. With 
a high standard of living, high wages, and 
higher costs, you have a high duty.” 

Malcolm Stewart, manager of the For- 
eign Trade Department of the Cincinnati 


Chamber of Commerce, decla; hat 
“the only people worrying about thi. (4,4 
were those who were too lazy to | effi 
ciency and energy into their busines<.” [, 
explanation, he said that many branches 
of American industry, notably automolyjle 
manufacturing, had made themselves 
efficient that they are not afraid of for- 
eign competition and therefore do yo; 
care for tariff protection. In this con- 
nection, Mr. Rice, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the General Motors Corporation, 
said he was proud to represent the only 
industry that had ever asked Congress 
for a reduction of a tariff on its product, 

Charles O’Connor, of Oklahoma, fay- 
ored the protective tariff principle but re- 
minded the conference that there has de- 
veloped in America a large reservoir of 
capital whose interest is best served by 
having no tariff protection. 

“Let’s have protection,” he said, “but 
don’t let’s go wild. Remember that if we 
make our rates too high other nations 
can collect it back by an export duty on 
things we can’t produce. 

“And don’t kid yourselves; don’t go 
back home thinking the tariff is solved 
beeause it isn’t.” 

Charles W. Lonsdale, president of the 
Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Com- 
pany, of IXansas City, Mo., presided. 





Charting the Financial Dangers 


By CLARENCE L. LINZ 


Chief of the Washington Bureau, New York Journal of Commerce 


OES the rising volume of brok- 
ers’ loans in the United States 
constitute a menace to the or- 
derly conduct of American 
business? Should the Federal 

Reserve Board intervene to stem the tide 
of investments? Would not a public in- 
vestigation, under congressional auspices, 
to determine the facts concerning the 
brokers’ loan situation be unwise, but 
might not such a study be properly un- 
dertaken by the Federal Reserve Board? 

These were some of the problems ad- 
vanced at the round-table conference on 
business finance and the credit supply, 
held May 1 in the Washington Hotel. 
John G. Lonsdale, president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, St. Louis, pre- 
sided, with John J. O'Conner, manager of 
the Finance Department of the Chamber, 
as secretary. 

All speakers agreed that nothing in the 
present situation compels the Federal Re- 
serve Board to restrain the use of credits 
because of the absence of supply. There 





was a division of opinion as to whether 
the Board should intervene to safeguard 
against future mishaps. There was accord 
that untoward action by Congress, either 


through legislation, ill-considered probes, 


or use of its powers to influence action of 
the Board should not be countenanced. 

The apparent viewpoint of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board with respect to the 
credit situation, as indicated by its opera- 
tions, received alternate condemnation 
and defense. 

Prof. O. M. W. Sprague of Harvard ar- 
gued that the present situation is unusual. 

“The supply of available credit in the 
United States is ample,” he said. “A large 
amount of unused credit is available 
through the Federal Reserve system, since 
the reserve ratio is high and would per- 
mit, without any loss of strength, addi- 
tional loans providing a large amount of 
additional credit. There is nothing then 
in the situation, as I see it, that com- 
pels restraint because of an absence of 
supply.” 

Prof. Sprague pointed out that, from 
the standpoint of business, there are none 
of the ordinary indications that restraint 
in the extension of credit is needed. 

On the other hand, he said, rates for 
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“It can’t be done”’, said the 
aeronautical world 


..» BUT FOKKER DID IT! 


WN Western Air Express, backed by the Gug- 
genheim Fund, prepared to establish newer: s 
model passenger airway between Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, their staff laid down the equipment require- 
ments which they believed necessary for a dependable 
and profitable operation. 


The specifications called for an airplane combining 
high cruising speed, moderate landing speed, generous 
pay load capacity, and other features of comfort and 
economy never before built into any aircraft. 


All of America’s best known airplane builders were 
invited to bid on the production obchape planes. Some 
refused to even attempt to build such a ship. Some 
offered to attempt it, but without guarantee of success. 


Fokker read the specifications ... and guaranteed un- 
conditionally to meet them. 


The Fokker F-10 is the result. It has not only met, 
but exceeded every one of the requirements. In a year 
of service for Western Air Express between Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, theseships have set absolutely perfect 
records. Western Air Express now operates 14 of them. 
Already more of these ships are in commercial service 
than any other plane of their capacity in the world. 

They furnish added proof of what has been demon- 
strated many times before during the past twenty years 
... that Fokker designs and construction set the highest 
standards known in the world of aviation. 


1B pve commercial lines using Fokkers are Universal 
Aviation Corporation;Texas AirTransport; Standard 
Air Lines; National Parks Airways; Pan American Air- 
ways; Western Canada Airways; Dominion Airways. 


FOKKER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Facteries; WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA, and TETERBORO AIRPORT, HASBROUCK HEIGHTS, NEW JERSEY 
Address inquiries NEW YORK OFFIC E, 110 EAST 42nd STREET 
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all classes of loans have been moving 
steadily upward for more than a year. 
He said it is common knowledge that the 
Federal Reserve Banks have, for more than 
a year, exercised a considerable restraint 
in the extension of credit. 

“Speculation in securities is not with- 
out its virtues,” he said. “It provides a 
market for outstanding securities and fills 
an economic need in the process of redis- 
counting values and reflecting changes in 
conditions of business enterprises.” 

Professor Sprague expressed the belief 
that the “speculative fever” is in part 
based on the high reserve ratio coupled 
with the view that the Federal Reserve 
Banks will take no further decided action. 

“The high ratio of the Reserve system,” 
he declared, “creates a special situation 
which I am disposed to think would re- 
quire special and rather drastic action if 
its effect is to be neutralized.” 

Professor Sprague said he did not an- 
ticipate that such drastic action would 
bring about a panic. He declared the pres- 
ent market could endure a six per cent 
rediscount rate and an anticipated in- 
crease without a panic. 

W. F. Gephart of the First National 
Bank of St. Louis expressed a doubt that 
very much yet is known of just what re- 
lation the credit supply of the nation has 
to the security market, nor whether too 
much or too little is being used in that 
market. 

He branded erroneous the “belief of a 
growing number of people that all the 
capital going into the security market re- 
sults immediately in frozen credits.” 

He explained that much of this capital 
‘represents a legitimate economic use of 
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the money, extension of industrial enter- 
prises, increased production of goods, and 
increased demand for labor. 

“In view of present conditions, it is the 
poorest time possible to expect, either in 
an administrative or a legislative way, 
that we are going to be able to devise any 
particular method to control the situa- 
tion.” 

In the opinion of Fred J. Kent, formerly 
vice president of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, New York, there is no question 
that unfortunate legislation governing the 
use of credit might have a serious effect on 
the business and banking prosperity of 
the United States as production might be 
curtailed and commerce harmed thereby. 

Any development that might have such 
a marked psychological effect on the gen- 
eral public as to bring about unnecessary 
curtailment of business, he indicated, also 
would be serious, even if the contem- 
plated legislation should ultimately fail of 
adoption by Congress. 

Mr. Kent pointed out that the first 
control of a situation such as now seems 
to exist is in the hands of the bankers and 
brokers, who, as prices have gone higher 
and higher, have constantly increased 
margin requirements. This has been car- 
ried out so effectively, he said, that a 
great menace has been removed from the 
market and “it would take a perpendicu- 
lar drop of many points to uncover suffi- 
cient margins to cause a wholesale dump- 
ing of securities on the market with the 
attendant losses and probable failures 
that would ensue together with a shock to 
business that would almost certainly re- 
sult in the slowing down of production.” 

Waddill Catchings of Goldman, Sachs 





& Company explained that the chance; 
policy of the Board has manifested jt <e|; 
in a statement to the banks that the roe- 
discount privilege is not a direct privilege 
of the banks based on the eligibility of th. 
paper or the solvency of the banks or 
paper, but is to be dependent on the 
“opinion” of the Board as to whether re- 
discount privileges should be extended. 
He stated that the banking structure of 
the country has been built around the 
Reserve system, and asserted his belief 
that it cannot continue to function so long 
as there is doubt about the rediscount 
privilege. 

Under such a situation, he argued, a 
banker cannot pursue a proper, coura- 
geous policy in loaning his bank’s funds 
because the paper he takes from the cus- 
tomers may not be rediscountable under 
the Board’s interpretation. He alleged 
that a government by opinion is thus 
being introduced into the banking world. 

Harry A. Wheeler, vice chairman of the 
First National Bank of Chicago, suggeste«| 
that all business action is based largely on 
opinion. He supported the Board in its 
position. 

He advocated greater conservatism in 
the issuing of new securities, saying the 
market already is having great. difficulty 
in digesting securities already issued. He 
told the conference that higher rediscount 
rates, in his opinion, would not stem the 
tide of speculation. On the other hand, he 
warned, an increase in the rediscount rate 
would adversely affect business. A more 
normal credit condition could be brought 
about, he said, by the cooperation of 
bankers and business men with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 





Business Considers Insurance 


OMPULSORY automobile in- 
surance has been proved con- 
clusively to be a failure as a 
means of increasing highway 
safety, has afforded politics a 

new football,and has materially increased 

fraud and litigation, delegates were told 
at the round-table conference on life and 
property conservation, during which the 
results of two years’ enforcement of the 

Massachusetts law were analyzed. 

The reduction of accidents, fire preven- 
tion and improved public health, the 
meeting was told, have an economic side 
closely paralleling the humanitarian in 
importance, but experience in Massachu- 
setts has demonstrated forcibly that safe- 
ty cannot be achieved by legislation 





By BERTRAM F.LINZ 


Manager, Technical News Service 


Business men are rapidly awakening to 
the dollars’ and cents’ value of reducing 
the waste of life and property through 
fire, sickness and accident, and through 
the work of the National Fire Waste 
Council and the National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety are making 
progress in bringing down the losses from 
fire and accident. But recognition of the 
monetary value of improved public 
health has been slow in developing. To 
meet this need, plans for a campaign un- 
der the leadership of the Chamber to re- 
duce the loss from preventable illness 
were laid before the conference. 

The proposal that the Chamber under- 
take a nation-wide campaign to improve 
public health through competitions simi- 


lar to the Inter-Chamber Fire Waste Con- 
test and based upon the experience gained 
in fire and accident prevention work, 
were outlined by Dr. Henry F. Vaughan, 
health commissioner of Detroit, support- 
ed by Dr. T. L. Parran of the United 
States Public Health Service and Dr. A. 
J. Lanza of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

Introduced by P. W. A. Fitzsimmons, 
president of the Michigan Mutual Lia- 
bility Company, Detroit, who served as 
chairman of the conference, Clarence A. 
Ludlum, vice president of the Home In- 
surance Company, New York, and newly- 
elected insurance member of the Cham- 
ber’s Board of Directors, sounded the 
keynote of the discussion on fire preven- 
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“By reducing our hauling costs to exceptionally low figures 
International Trucks have had an important bearing on our profits”’ 


The International lune includes the 
Special Delivery for loads up to 
‘¢-ton; the 1 ton Six-Speed Special; 
4 and 6-cylinder Speed Trucks of 
14, 1% and 2-tom sizes; Heavy- 
Duty Trucks ranging from 2 ¥4-ton 
10 5-ton sizes; Motor Coaches, and 
McCormick-Deering Industrial 
lractors. Sold and Serviced by 
172 Company-owned Branches in 
the United States and Canada, 
and dealers everywhere. 


This unsolicited testimonial, based on 
the costs sheets of a great business, 
gives the facts about International 
Trucks and International Service in a 
nut shell. You couldn’t ask for a better 
reason for using them in your business. 
This endorsement comes from the 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., whose head- 
quarters are in Boston. In New York 
and New England they operate 196 
International Trucks, and experience 
speaks when they say: 
“We have found the International Har- 
vester Company a spleadid organization 
with which to do business, and further, 
that our great fleet of International 
Harvester Trucks, by reducing our haul- 


ing costs to exceptionally low figures, 
has effected economies which have an 


important bearing on the profits of our 

business.” 
We could tell you of the years of man- 
ufacturing experience that goes into 
every International—of the punish- 
ment given to experimental models on 
our testing grounds — of the improve- 
ments that are constantly being made 
in the line—but the proof of it all is in 
the profits these trucks are producing 
for their owners. 

So go to an International Branch or 
dealer —there is one near you—select 
the International that meets your re- 
quirements—there is one for every 
hauling need. Try out the truck on 
your own job and you be the judge. 
There is no obligation. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. 


OF AMERICA 
(INCORPORATED) 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


‘ . 7 — 
When writing to INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER Company please meé 
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tion work, urging that there be aroused 
in this country the spirit of personal re- 
sponsibility for fire which in Europe has 
resulted in laws holding individuals re- 
sponsible for fires on their property. 

“We must educate ourselves to regard 
every preventable fire as an occasion for 
public criticism and concern,” he said. 

“Our instinctive indifference to danger 
from fire may date back to the fire-wor- 
shipping days of the race, but is out of 
place in the modern world,” said Richard 
E. Vernor of Chicago, speaking for the 
National Fire Waste Council. 

Paxton Mendelssohn, of the Detroit 
Board of Commerce, warned the confer- 
ence that fire prevention work, since it 
necessitates the cooperation of the pub- 
lic, industry, and city, state and federal 
officials, is an undertaking slow to show 
definite results, and should be sponsored 
only by those willing to work long and 
hard without being discouraged. 

Nevertheless, discussion of the ques- 
tion developed, there is rapidly growing 
up in this country a sentiment against 
unnecessary fire loss, evidenced by the 
fact that the number of communities 
reporting in the Fire Waste Contest has 
increased from 70 in 1923 to 374 in 1928, 
with concrete results in the form of a 
steady diminution in the loss of life and 
property. 

Modern methods of fire fighting have 
made conflagrations almost impossible, 
but the loss from individual fires is still 
tremendous and is felt by retailers, dis- 
tributors and manufacturers inevery line 
of industry, both directly, through their 
own losses, and indirectly, through the 
reduced purchasing power of others. 

“The so-called ‘Massachusetts experi- 
ment’ in compulsory automobile insur- 
ance has signally failed, both as an acci- 
dent prevention measure and as a pro- 
tection for injured persons,” said E. C. 
Stone of the Employers’ Liability Assur- 
ance Corporation, of Boston. “After two 
years’ experience with the law, the gen- 
eral dissatisfaction with the measure is 
evidenced by the 40-odd bills for its re- 
peal or material modification submitted 
to the state legislature this year.” 


Law Fails as Safety Measure 


THE increase in the number of acci- 
dents since its enactment has proved the 
law inadequate as a safety measure, the 
conference was told, and the field for 
“commercialization” and fraud has been 
opened wide; the “ambulance chaser” is 
reaping a harvest, as is indicated by the 
increase of 127.7 per cent in the number 
of suits filed, and the failure of the stat- 
ute to cover property damage has re- 
sulted in many “physical injury” cases 
as the only way to recover for damage to 
ears. : 
Admitting that the law has the bad 
features charged against it, W. J. Con- 
stable of the Massachusetts Automobile 
3ureau, told the conference that victims 
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of accidents who could not otherwise 
have collected damages have been reim- 
bursed through its operation. 

“Driver responsibility is far preferable 
to compulsory insurance as a safety mea- 
sure, and protection, not reimbursement, 
should be the watchword for such laws,” 
said Owen B. Augspurger of Buffalo, 
chairman of the American Automobile 
Association committee which drafted leg- 
islation followed in statutes of New York, 
New Jersey and Rhode Island. 

Explaining the “Three A” law, Mr. 
Augspurger declared the irresponsible 
motorist is barred from the highway, 
which is not done by the Massachusetts 
law, while the careful driver is not penal- 
ized by being required to take out a lia- 
bility policy at the high rate caused by 
the inclusion of the undesirable risk, as is 
the case in Massachusetts. The careful 
motorist desiring protection may obtain, 
at a reasonable premium, a policy which 
protects him anywhere in the United 
States or Canada against accident on 
private or public ways, and against both 
personal and property damage. 

“There is a pressing need of effective 
action to check the toll of automobile ac- 
cidents, which last year resulted in 27,000 
deaths and an estimated 1,500,000 in- 
juries,” James T. Haviland of Philadel- 
phia, vice president of the Lunibermen’s 
Mutual Casualty Company, declared. 

“States and communities are proving 


slow to adopt the plan of the N» 
Conference on Street and Highway - 

ty for the reduction of accidents by 1). 
form traffic regulations, yet the jut; 
plicity of regulations encountered by 1 
torists almost as soon as they pass the 
limits of their own city is a factor | 
large proportion of accidents.” 


Stolen Cars Cause Huge Loss 


DR. JULIUS H. PARMELEE, director 
of the Bureau of Railway Economics, 
spoke of the work of the National Con- 
ference on Street and Highway Safety 
and Prof. Albert W. Whitney, of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, discussed the progress of 
accident prevention through education. 

John J. Hall, also of the Underwriters’ 
Bureau, declared that failure of the aver- 
age motorist to keep his car in good me- 
chanical condition was responsible for 
many traffic accidents. 

Insurance companies’ losses through 
stolen cars were discussed by Orville Da- 
vies, of the General Exchange Insurance 
Corp., and Frank Seydel, asssitant gen- 
eral counsel of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. Insurance firms paid out 
$20,000,000 last year to reimburse own- 
ers whose cars had been stolen, usually 
through their own failure to use the lock- 
ing devices developed at great expense by 
automobile manufacturers, Seydel said. 





What Commercial Aviation Offers 


HE Future of Commercial 
Aviation” was the topic dis- 
cussed at the Second Annual 
Aviation luncheon meeting of 
the National Association of Com- 
mercial Organization Secretaries held at 
the Willard Hotel, May 2. 

The best methods of stimulating and 
encouraging aviation and the community 
advantages to be expected from such a 
program were discussed by speakers 
prominent in aerial development. 

Important suggestions were given by 
William P. MacCracken, Jr., Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics, 
and United States Senator Hiram Bing- 
ham, of Connecticut, president of the 
National Aeronautic Association. Both 
urged local airport developments and 
improvements as a primary need of avia- 
tion. 

Secretary MacCracken told the meet- 
ing that no American city has yet de- 
veloped a model airport. He said that 
he hoped the first such airport would 
result from the ddliberations of the 
joint congressional committee seeking an 
airport for the District of Columbia and 
asked those present to urge their con- 
gressmen and senators to support the 
committee’s report when it is submitted. 
Mr. MacCracken told the gathering 


that more local and state chambers of 
commerce should inaugurate state avia- 
tion tours similar to the national air tour 
that is annually proving a great success 
in making the public air-minded. Local 
industries and industries devoted to air- 
craft supplies can often be persuaded to 
sponsor such state tours by air, he said, 
and suggested that business men will 
often find the industry centered around 
an airport a market for their own prod- 
ucts. 

Senator Bingham spoke along much 
the same lines. Aviation, he said, has al- 
ready proved a real aid to business in 
speeding up mails and express and in 
providing, or promising to provide, faster 
passenger services, It is the duty of every 
town, therefore, to provide an adequate 
landing field, even if it cannot have a 
fine airport, the Senator said. He sug- 
gested that the secretaries visit Oak- 
land, Cleveland or Buffalo to see just 
how airports should be developed. 

“American manufacturers are build- 
ing the best and safest planes in the 
world,” Senator Bingham said. “The De- 
partment of Commerce will soon begin 
rating flying schools for the training of 
young men and women to become pilots. 
The states should adopt the necessary 


restrictions for safe flying, and the be- 
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SURE ROAD to INCREASED SALES 


Select your logical 
prospects. Get your 
sales message before 
them quickly, convine- 
ingly, often. No waste effort. 
No guess-work. You know you 
are reaching the people you want, 
when you want to reach them. 


























































Thousands of concerns are doing it 

every day in every line of business. Re- 
tailers select the customers they want in 
their town or neighborhood. Wholesalers 
“cover the trade” intensively in any territory. 
Manufacturers contact their sales outlets often 
and pave the way for their salesmen. 


Addressograph products and Addressograph methods 
will make it possible for you to increase sales. They will 
form the foundation of a low-cost, accurate program of 
direct-mail advertising that gets results. Why not do what 

others in your line of business are doing right now? 


The Addressograph representative is an experienced man. He 
can give you valuable assistance. He will help you prepare a list of 
logical prospects or revise your present list. He will help you work 
out methods of profitable advertising. Call him in and discuss the entire 
matter. Or mail the coupon and detailed information will be sent to you. 


Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of the world. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY, 909 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago 


Canada: Toronte, Vancouver, Montreal European Head Office and Factory: London, England 
Manufacturers of Graphotype Addressograph Dupiigraph Cardograph Speedaumat 


Model F-2 Electric — Dupligraph — Model 
$375. Handles name and D-3 — Leased at $65 
data writing on all forms per month. Prints 2,000 
thru a ribbon, 2,000 to letters per hour, com- 
3,000 an hour. Other plete with name, address, 
















salutation, date, entire 


electrically operated 
letter and signature. 


models from $285 to 4 
$575. All prices F.O. B. 
Chicago. 
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Model H-3 — $75. 
Imprints names or da- 
ta, 1200 to 1800 im- 
pressions an hour! 
Other hand operated 
models from $20 to 
$105. All prices 
F. 0. B. Chicago. 


Cardograph — $57.50 


\e 


Model A-4 Automatic Feed— yA 
$2,025. Imprints an almost \ 4 
unlimited variety of forms, 


7,500 per hour. Other auto- ° 
F. O. B. Chicago. Pro- matic machines from $485 #7 Mail 
duces 1500 messages on o ese All prices F. ff with your 
post cards in an hour! ae an y 





¥ letterhead to 


ADDRESSOGRAPH Co., 
909 West Van Buren 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Please advise how 


TRADE MARK , f= 
Addressographs will increase 
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1929 Addressograph Co, 
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SERVE THE GROWING SOUTHWEST MARKET 
FROM “DALLAS—THE (ENTER * 


WHAT IS THE 
SOUTHWEST? 


What does it- 





- 
anesewe 














offer you? 


EOGRAPHICALLY, “The 

Southwest” comprises a 
group of four Southern and 
Western states—Texas, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas and Louisiana. 
Commercially, it is a market 
empire—one of America’s 
greatest unit market zones, with 
more than 12 million population 
and annual buying power of 
over 6 billion dollars. 


Figuratively, “The Southwest” 
denotes a young, growing coun- 
try, with a youthful spirit of 
ambition and progress. Having 
tremendous, largely undevel- 
oped, resources — in basic raw 
materials, in fuel, in available 
labor—the Southwest presents 
American industry with manu- 
facturing opportunities such as 
existed in the North and East 
25 and 50 years ago. Oppor- 
tunities to grow with a growing 
market! 


“A Complete Market Analysis 
of Dallas and the Great South- 
west,” which we have prepared 
for business executives, is based 
on the surveys of leading East- 
ern industrial engineering firms. 
This book is invaluable to exec- 
utives charged with the respon- 
sibility of locating sales or 
manufacturing branches. Write 


for it—on your business letter- | ; il 
| the twice-a-day transcontinental air-ma! 


head, please. 


Industrial Dallas, Inc. 
1428 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
DALLAS 


» a CENTER 
TRANSPORTATION CENTER 
DIsTRIBUTION CENTER 
Raw MATERIAL CENTER 


PopuLaTION (LaBor) CENTER 
FuEL AND Power CENTER 
INDUSTRIAL CENTER 
FINANCIAL CENTER 


When writing to INpustetat Dattas. INc., 


Southwestern Headquarters to American 
Business — 1,892 national and sectional 
concerns maintain branches in DaAttas. 


please mention Nation’s Business 





ginnings should be made in local com. 
munities with adequate flying facilitie.’ 

A speech that aroused keen intere<; 
was made by C. 8. (Casey) Jones, of th. 
Curtis Flying Service, a veteran aviatiy 
who is regarded as one of the crack pilots 
of all time. Mr. Jones predicted that th. 
extension of passenger-flying service jy, 
this country would soon place us in the 
lead of the world. Europe is now ahead 
in this branch of flying because its pas- 
senger lines are subsidized by the respec- 
tive governments. They have thus had 
ten years of development. 

“The European lines,” said Mr. Jones, 
“are well advertised and well managed 
and charge very little more than do the 
railroads or steamship lines. 

“Our mail and express services are out 
of the red and now the transport opera- 
tors are going into the passenger busi- 
ness. Part of the problem of passenger 
flying is up to the manufacturers. They 
must turn out planes with pay-load ea- 
pacities sufficient to make passenger fly- 
ing cheap and also profitable.” 


Specialists in Night Flying 


THE Curtis executive said that Ameri- 
can planes now fly more routes at night 
than do all the European countries to- 
gether. He predicted night passenger 
flying on schedules within a short time. 

The Third Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, W. Irving Glover, traced the growth 
of the air mail and emphasized its im- 
portance in stabilizing air transportation 
as an industry. 

“Last year, the Post Office Depart- 
ment paid out $1,046,000 to air-mail 
contractors,” he said. “Thus far it has 
spent $19,000,000 in the development of 
the air-mail service, and this year the 
appropriation for this work is $12,434, 
000. In 1918, the year the Post Office 
Department instituted the air mail, only 
77,000 pounds of mail were carried. One 
day in April this year about 76,000 
pounds were carried, and a record pound- 
age of 575,000 is estimated for April.” 

Mr. Glover predicted that the day is 
not far distant when mail clerks will be 
stationed in the giant transport planes 
now being built for passenger and mail 
carrying just as they are now carried 
on trains and steamers. He said that 


service now in operation must necessar- 
ily remain the backbone of the air-mail 
structure, although other transcontinen- 
tal routes will be established and many 
new “feeder” air postal routes instituted. 

Other speakers were Miss Amelia Ear- 
hart, first woman to fly the Atlantic, and 
Miss Eleanor Smith, who recently es- 
tablished an endurance record for women. 
Both emphasized the necessity of en- 
listing the aid of women to put over 
aviation projects. Miss Smith said she 
regarded her own 26-hour flight as an 
effort to attract more women’s interest 
in flight rather than as a stunt. 














Business and the Farmer 


(Continued from page 20) 


a fertile field for study and effort. 
1is the business man shares an equal 
onsibility with the farmer. To me, 
rmer, it looks like a good many mid- 

men and retailers might well be elimi- 

ted. 

\Vhy do we need a filling station on 

very corner, or two butcher shops where 

one could more than handle the trade? 
\ more direct route from producer to 
-onsumer might cause some fellows to 
lose their jobs; but permanent progress 
has been made only by sacrifice on the 
part of some. 

Many of our marketing and transpor- 
tation costs would be eliminated if more 
‘actories were located in the Middle West. 
Factories should be brought to the raw 
materials, laborers to their food supply. 
The congestion of population in our large 
cities is a dangerous condition. Similar 

ongestion preceded the fall of Phoeni- 
cia, of Carthage and of Rome. 

\Vorking together, agriculture and in- 
dustry may be able to adopt proper pol- 
cies. No half-way measures will do. No 
subsidy or other palliative will suffice. 
The source of the evil must be uprooted. 
The agricultural industry must be con- 
-idered from the standpoint of each of 
is products as well as the industry as a 

hole. A few years ago the wheat farmers 
of the Dakotas were in distress. Money 
was loaned that they might diversify. 
logs and dairy cows were bought and 
distributed. The Dakota farmer was 
made a safer risk but the Iowa hog-raiser 
and the Wisconsin dairyman had added 
competition. Such a process merely robs 
Peter to pay Paul. It does not look at 
vgriculture as a whole. 

A permanent agriculture must give 
enough immediate returns to assure the 
ijarmer the ordinary comforts of life and 
the maintenance of fertility of the soil. 





We Need Cooperation 


| DO not know what legislation the Con- 
“ress now in session will pass. I believe 
that it should be framed according to 
the wishes of President Hoover, for he 
1s the one whom the farmer will hold re- 
~ponsible for either its success or failure. 
None of us know just what the effect: of 
‘his legislation will be on agriculture. Until 
‘t has been given a fair trial or until 
~omething better has been suggested we, 
is farmers, bespeak from business a sym- 
)ithetie attitude. Even if this legislation 
< not just to business men’s liking they 
-hould not urge a presidential veto. They 
‘hould remember that the farmers’ suc- 
ress Is theirs also. We have the desire 
'0 purchase those things which they have 


'o sell. All we need is the means to do it. | 


‘ur relations are inseparable and, in the 
‘st analysis, our interests are one. 
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aaa C ustsmers appreciate 
the thoughtfulness that sends 
goods home safely in strong, 


dependable,moisture-resisting 


GATOR-HIDE KRAFT! 





ANOTHER CERTIFIED PRODUCT OF 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO. 


(SOUTHERN DIVISION) 


MAIN SALES OFFICE: 100 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
MILLS: Bastrop Mill, Bastrop, La.; Camden Mill, Camden, Ark. 


Louisiana Mill, Bastrop, La. 


(Under Construction) Mobile Mill, Mobile, Ala. 


meen nn RRR NREL ORES A ERNE A BCE TEENIE IAS LEO: EMBER 


When writing to INTERNATIONAL Paper Company pleasa mention Nation’s Business 





Traffic of the City and Its Trade Area 


ROBLEMS incident to the enor- 
mous expansion of motor traffic 
in cities and adjacent areas and 
the necessity for careful and 
thorough planning to develop 

adequate street and storage facilities for 
the future were discussed at a round-table 
conference on the “Traffic of the City 
and Its Trade Area” held at the Willard 
Hotel May 1. A. J. Brosseau, president 
of Mack Trucks, Inc., presided. 

Alfred Reeves, general manager of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, told the conference that the mak- 
ers of motor cars see no “‘saturation 
point” limiting the production of auto- 
mobiles except as to a place to put them 
and that there is every evidence that the 
number of cars will increase 

“Traffic regulation and control systems 


in many communities need to be put on 
the ‘9’ instead of on the ‘stop’ basis,” 
said Mr. Reeves, in opening the discus- 
sion. “There is too much tendency to 


forbid instead of finding out a satisfac- 
tory way of getting results. 

“Every city should have some execu- 
tive or commission responsible for traf- 
fic, aided in communities of 100,000 or 
more by the constant researches of a 
traffic engineer. Chambers of commerce 
should take active part in this program. 

“An absolute parking prohibition would 
kill retail business in most cities. Half 
hour parking should be the minimum in 
most places. 

“City zoning should give broader per- 
mission for garages. The old style ‘nui- 
sance’ garages have been replaced by 
modern handsome buildings. 


The Proper Clearing House 


“BROADER highways, by-pass roads, 
and grade separations are among the ulti- 
mate remedies. City planning and zoning 
will contribute more when merchants take 
a more definite interest. Generally speak- 
ing, the chamber of commerce is the best 
clearing house for such a movement. 

“The value of a regional plan is to tie 
together the street programs of the va- 
rious suburbs and other jurisdictions in 
a metropolitan area. Voluntary action 
alone is not likely to get results. 

“To base city street programs primari- 
ly on a so-called trade area basis is a mis- 
take. In a metropolitan program, it is 
sensible to locate the roads according to 
the most efficient pattern because trade 
will hold up along the highways. The 


By HAROLD F. LANE 


Washington Editor, Railway Age 





problem is to connect the suburbs, pro- 
vide by-pass roads around congestion, and 
tie up state highway systems. 

“From that point of view the question 
of assessing benefiting property usually 
must be determined in each special cir- 
cumstance. It is not wise to recommend 
a specific rule on this point.” 

Alfred Bettman, of the Cincinnati 
Planning Commission, said that a check 
made in that city showed that 70 per 
cent of those who parked their cars in the 
downtown district were transacting bus- 
iness within 200 feet. He favored limiting 
the time for parking and prohibiting 
parking in certain areas in rush hours. 

James P. Barnes, of Louisville, Ky., 
president of the American Electric Rail- 
way Association suggested that motor 
traffic in cities may be considerably ex- 
pedited by speeding up the street cars. 
He said that in the average city only 22 
to 30 per cent of the shoppers go to the 
stores in their own vehicles, while 50 per 
cent or more go by street car. 

“Therefore,” he said, “it seems fitting 
that a street railway transportation man 
should say something in behalf of the 
street-car riders. Streets are not designed 
for storage spaces and congestion is 
brought about by overloading the arteries 
of traffic and then narrowing them by 
parking. In a majority of cities the street 
cars limit the speed of traffic and yet few 
communities have endeavored to increase 
the speed of street cars.” 

Peter Abrams, of the Chester Street 
Association, Philadelphia, Pa., said that 
the rigid enforcement during recent weeks 
of the ordinance prohibiting parking in 


Chester Street has caused many com- 
plaints from the merchants and that a 
study shows the plan is not satisfactory. 
He advocated central parking plates. 
Edward E. Gore, of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, said that the pro- 
hibition of parking from 7 a. m. to 6 p.m. 
in a restricted area in Chicago is work- 
ing satisfactorily although at first mer- 
chants thought it was reducing business. 


Providing for 9,000,000 Cars 


J. W. BINDER, secretary and treasurer 
of the Bergen County, N. J., Chamber of 
Commerce, told how that organization is 
planning to cope with the traffic problem 
that will confront it when the new $60,- 
000,000 bfidge across the Hudson River 
from New York is opened in 1931. It is 
estimated that 9,000,000 motor vehicles 
will then be turned into the county. 

The county Chamber of Commerce was 
organized to deal with the problem and 
a series of arterial highways has been 
projected and is now partly under con- 
struction to handle the increase in traf- 
fic. This includes a main highway 124 
feet wide and three lesser highways in 
different directions. On the main high- 
way the minimum speed limit will be 35 
miles per hour. There will be no maxi- 
mum. The work is being financed by the 
state and the county. 

E. L. Stone, chairman of the City 
Planning Commission of Roanoke, Va., 
exhibited a series of maps and described 
a plan for a series of radiating arterial 
highways with circumferential connect- 
ing routes proposed for that city. 

Dr. J. Gordon MacKay, director of the 
Cleveland Highway Research Bureau, 
emphasized the importance of planning 
for highway development based on facts 
ascertained by actual traffic analysis. _ 

M. D. Lincoln, executive secretary of 
the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, spoke 
of the farmer’s interest in adequate traf- 
fic routes between city centers and their 
outlying trade areas. He described the 
formation in Ohio of a state-wide or- 
ganization representing all the large tax- 
paying groups which has adopted a ten 
year program of highway development. 

The principle that the user should in 
the main finance the building of roads, Is 
in general sound, he said, but there 1s 
also a place for the issuance of bonds to 
avoid overburdening the present genera- 
tion and the assessment of abutting prop- 
erty should be carefully considered. 
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Mural by Arthur Covey. Wood block engraving by Howard McCormick 


HEAT, TERRIFIC HEAT, and the electric furnaces give 
us abrasives — hard, sharp, tough. More heat, through the 
medium of huge kilns, scientifically applied and controlled, 
bonds the abrasive into Grinding Wheels, Refractories, and 


Floor and Stair Tiles — all factors in the industrial world. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Grinding Wheels Refractories ~Floor 
Grinding : Machines and 5 Stair sles 
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To whom will you entrust 


ee us talk about your trees. They 

~_ are living things, subject to dis- 

3 : ease, decay, starvation, insect attacks, 

: mechanical injury and other ills. They 

are priceless to you—only time can 
replace them, long time at that. 

Just for the moment, think of the 
most valuable tree on your place. 
Suppose it is starving. Wouldn’t you, 
in self interest, insist upon scientifi- 
cally trained experts who know what 
to feed it, and how, and when—with- 
out guessing or experimenting? 

If this priceless tree is decaying in 
the trunk or limbs, and is growing 
steadily weaker, liable at any moment 
to break off or break apart in any high: 
wind, wouldn’t you entrust its treat- 
ee, mentonlytomenwith proven scientific 
—Se=" knowledge and real personal skill? 

If anything is wrong with that tree 
—and dozens of things might be 
wrong, because it is a living, breath- 
ing organism—wouldn’t you demand 
reliable experts who are trained to 
diagnose tree troubles? Certainly 
proper treatment cannot be given 
without correct diagnosis. 


You can trust Davey Tree Surgeons 
with a feeling of confidence and satis- 
faction. They are carefully selected 
and reliable men. They are thoroughly 
trained and have real demonstrated 
skill. They are educated scientifically 
in the Davey Institute of Tree Sur- 
gery, the only school of its kind in the 
world. They knowhow todiagnose the 
ailmentsof trees. Their knowledge and 
skill are based upon a half century of 
Davey experience. They are backed by 
a responsible business organization. 
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Practical training first. The 
experts shown above train 
all new men in the practical 
field work. Every new man 
must go through a thorough 
course of training and be 
proved out—no untrained 
men arz ever used. These 
selected instructors are men 
of character, intelligence, 
and professional attitude 


Tumbling Team— Davey 
Institute of Tree Surgery, 
1928-29. Davey Tree Sur- 
geons are athletictypes. They 
are carefully selected with 
the idea of physical fitness. 
The nature of the work and 
their training make them 
more so. In addition to in- 
telligence and character, they 
have physical energy; that is 
why they are diligent workers 





Practical Training. This is a class learning the 


, i important art of saw filing at the Davey Insti- 
Scientific Training. A laboratory class at the Davey Institute of Tree tute. Every man is taught how to keep his tools 


Surgery —using high-powered microscopes and dissecting lenses to sharp and in proper condition. Sharp tools 
learn the sciences relating to their work. They must know the scientific mean good and rapid work. Practical training 
reasons for all the things that they have been trained to do skilfully plus science means efficient service 


When writing to Tue Davey Tree 
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your priceless trees? 





my 


Surprisingly low cost 


in 1928, Davey Tree Surgeons served 21,608 
clients from Boston to beyond Kansas City 
and from Canada to the Guif. 76 per cent of 
these clients paid less than $100.00 each. The 
following table tells the story. 

17,022 clients paid less than $100.00 each 
2,223 paid from $100.00 to $200.00 each 
1,642 paid from $200.00 to $500.00 each 

721 clients paid more than $500.00 each 

You can afford to employ the expert, reli- 
able service of Davey ‘Tree Surgeons for your 
trees. They will do as much work as you want 
and no more. They will do their work right 
they will save any tree that can be saved— 
they willgive youprofessional and conscientious 
service. There is no charge except for working 
time, plusthenecessary materialsand expressage. 


Davey service is local 


Davey TreeSurgeons liveand work in your vicin- 
ity. They are almost as conveniently located as 
your dentist or doctor or surgeon. They are not 














sent from Ohio for your individual work — they Everyone who sees Davey Tree Surgeons at worl: in the 
are trained in Ohio, but they live in your vicinity trees says, “They climb like squirrels.” They certainly 
| and work regularly for other nearby people. are remarkable climbers—they are trained to it. They 
Write or wire Kent, Ohio, for examination of get around in the trees with surprising agility and speed. 
your trees without cost or obligation. Permanent But they use ropes—never injurious climbing spurs—to 
representatives are located in principal cities; facilitate climbing, to prevent accidents, and to protect 
| ihe nearest one can serve you conveniently. trees, wires and other property. They have diligence, 
| speed, accuracy and a trained knowledge of their worl: 
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The Student Body of the Davey Institute of is given in the field training. This gives bal- 
l'ree Surgery, 1928-29, numbers 446 splendid anced education—Davey Tree Surgeons know 
young men in the Freshman, Junior and both how and why. The Davey Institute of Tree JOHN DAVEY 
Sencor classes, all selected from the proven men Surgery has been in continuous operation for we 

who have already been thoroughly trained ina twenty years, the only school teaching the 1846-1928 
practical way. The purpose of this resident science of Tree Surgery. The Faculty of the Father of Tree Surgery 
school is to provide scientific knowledge and Davey I nstitute of Tree Surgery includes 37 Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 
accuracy to supplement the practical skill that scientists and master Tree Surgeons. 


DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 


Martin L. Davey, President and General Manager 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 198 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 
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Protecting the Older Worker 





HILE some difference of 
opinion was shown as to 
the best method of pen- 
sioning employes, all those 
attending the manufac- 
turers’ round-table conference on Em- 
ployer-Employe Relations agreed as to 
the practicability of old age pensioning 
for industry. Retirement plans, various 
speakers asserted, pay actual dividends to 
industry. 

As the final result of this conference 
it was indicated that the cost of maintain- 
ing older workers is inevitable whether it 
is hidden or paid as a pension. Practically 
all the leading industries, it was also 
shown, are doing something about a pen- 
sion plan. 

It also seemed to be the consensus of 

pinion that contributory 
creasing. It was shown, 


] 


end of ind 


plans are in- 
that the 


istrial society seems to be 


too, 


rd increasing the economic security 
worker. 

L. S. Horner, president of the Niles- 
Bement-Pond Company, of New York 
City, was chairman, and E. W. MeCul- 
lough, manager of the Manufacture De- 
partment of the National Chamber, was 
secretary of the conference. 

Mr. Horner stated that the subject of 
retirement plans for employes and the 
readjustments caused by mechanization 
in industry is one of the most vital now 
before the manufacturer and the con- 
sumer. Executives, he told the confer- 
ence, are studying pension plans, but the 
matter should have been taken up 20 
years ago, 


f the 


Two Kinds of Pension Systems 


HE asked for a discussion of the recent 
developments in pension plans in indus- 
try as well as other retirement systems. 

Glenn A. Bowers, of Industrial Rela- 
tions Counselors, Inc., New York City, 
pointed out that there are two kinds of 
pensioning systems, the private or com- 
pany plan and the public plan. 

He said that his organization, on the 
basis of reports which it has received 
from 194 companies having 2,500,000 em- 
ployes, has estimated that at present 
there are at least 80,000 pensioners of 
industrial and business concerns, receiv- 
ing approximately $50,000,000 annually 
in retirement allowances. 

E. 8. Cowdrick of New York, a recog- 
nized authority on pensions, expressed 
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the opinion that nobody ever earns a 
pension. 

“But benevolence is no longer the prin- 
cipal motive for the pension,” he said, 
adding that the pension should be a part 
of the policy of industrial management 
and it should bring about better morale 
and greater efficiency. 

Homer Ferguson, former president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, told the conference that his ship- 
building company has had a pension sys- 
tem for 15 years. All industries have a 
pension system whether they know it or 
not, he poimted out. Every company 
some time or other has to take an old 
employe from his job and find one less 
strenuous for him. In his new place he 
slows up production and is more of an 
expense to the company than the ac- 
tual pension would be, Mr. Ferguson said. 

He told the delegates that his com- 
pany has always stood the fuii expense 
of the pension system. At this time it 
has between 70 and 80 on the pension 
list and they cost about $50,000 a year. 

“If I were planning the system now,” 
Mr. Ferguson said, “I would work it out 
so that the company and the employe 
shared the expense of the system. The 
pension system helps the morale and 
good feeling of the employes.” 

H. B. Gilmore, of the Western Elec- 
tric Company, told the delegates that 
the real object of the pension system 
is to purge industry of people who are 
no longer able to perform their duties. 

“Industry,” he said “should do every- 
thing possible to assist these men and to 
free them from their worries. It should 
educate and advise them along the lines 
of supplementing their pension so that 
when they have to retire they will 


have nothing to worry about. A thrift 
program should be worked out to as- 
sist workmen in making investments and 
helping them purchase homes. No thrift 
plan, however, should be made compul- 
sory. I do not favor group insurance or 
contributory pension plans.” 

“The establishment of a pension plan,” 
said J. C. Clark, of the Southern Pacific 
Railway Company, ‘“‘should be ap- 
proached with fear and trembling. It takes 
time and study. First of all any corpora- 
tion wanting to start a pension plan 
should ascertain what it expects to accom- 
plish and then take up the matter of the 
cost. Most of the railroad pension plans 
were set up without thinking of the cost 
beyond the first year. 

“Pensions cost one railroad $25,000 
the first year but in a very few years 
that same road was paying $1,000,000 
annually to maintain the pensions. No 
pension plan should keep an old man 
from being employed nor should there 
be a compulsory retirement age. Many 
men from 65 to 70 have plenty of mile- 
age left in them yet.” 


How the Bell Plan Works 


E. W. R. ABBOTT, president of the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company, Chi- 
cago, said that the Bell System has had 
a pension plan in effect for 16 years 
with compulsory retirement at 65 years. 
The employes pay nothing toward this 
fund and there is also a disability pen- 
sion fund. 

“The company,” said Mr. Abbott, 
“has tried to help the employe to realize 
that he must retire at 65 and that he 
should have a supplemental income at 
that time. The plan has worked out 
very well.” 

Magnus W. Alexander of the National 
Industrial Conference Board said that, 
in his opinion, the pension plan has paid 
the employers in actual dividends. The 
employer, he pointed out, is now com- 
peting with legislatures some of which 
have passed compulsory laws. 

“Shall we sit by,’ Mr. Alexander 
asked, “and let the legislature demand 
compulsory pensions or shall we take 
hold and solve the situation? When the 
Government makes it compulsory it will 
be more wasteful and expensive.” 

Roderic Olzendam, of New York, also 
expressed the opinion that industry 
should take hold of the pension problem 
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rather than let legislatures make it com- 
pulsory. 

“The cost of pension systems,” he 
said, “should be a part of the operating 
costs of industry.” 

The speakers pointed out that only 
within the past five or six years has at- 
tention been concentrated on the ulti- 
mate cost to the company of the pen- 
sion system. The majority of existing 
plans were established without adequate 
understanding of the potential expense 
involved. 

The motives which originally impelled 
private employers to inaugurate pen- 
sion systems were as complex and as di- 
versified as were the provisions of the 
individual plans which they established. 
Until recently the most commonly ac- 
cepted purposes of a pension system, it 
was pointed out, were to relieve the 
poverty of superannuated workers, to 
provide a tangible reward for long and 
faithful service, to maintain a loyal con- 
tented working force, and to reduce la- 
bor turnover. 

When it was found, however, said the 
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various speakers, that the operation of 
the retirement plan made possible the 
honorable discharge of aged persons who 
were no longer able to perform their 
tasks creditably, these early conceptions 
of the purposes of the pension system 
began to assume secondary importance. 


The Revolution of Mechanization 


OPENING discussion of the second topic 
of the conference, “Readjustments Caused 
by Mechanization,” Mr. Alexander out- 
lined the advances in mechanization dur- 
ing the last century and declared that the 
question of the effects of mechanization, 
in its ultimate application, “is what will 
happen when men cease to labor with 
their hands and turn over physical pro- 
duction entirely to mechanism.” 
“Application of power,” he said in 
speaking of mechanization’s present-day 
effects, “may temporarily throw certain 
numbers out of work, but the long-time 
economic effect is an economic saving, an 
increase in national wealth, income and 


purchasing power, and increased employ- 
ment. We could not feed, clothe, house 
and transport our present population wn- 
der the old-fashioned methods 0} 
duction. 

Another problem raised by mechaniz- 
tion, he said, is the human factor in in- 
dustry. Mechanization has not, however, 
he contended, eliminated the craftsman 
in industry. The machine, in the long run, 
takes over the purely repetitive, monoto- 
nous functions and relieves man of such 
tasks. 

Mr. Mueller, of Decatur, Ili., said that 
the problem of disposing of laborers dis- 
placed by machines is one that is facing 
most industries. 

H. C. Parmelle, of the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, discounted the seri- 
ousness of the problem and said that the 
ingenuity of man in this country always 
had taken care of such problems and 
would likewise meet this one. 

Leifur Magnusson, of the International 
Labor Office, declared that mechanization 
has been exaggerated as a cause of unem- 
ployment. 


pro- 








Growing Responsibilities of Business 


(Continued from page 16) 
answer may be somewhat briefly defined 
as follows: 

The American protective tariff. The 
President of the United States has re- 
cently stated a principle of tariff pro- 
tection which has clearly been crystal- 
lizing in the business opinion of America 
as that which is right and just, namely, 
the measure of protection which will rep- 
resent the difference in living standards 
and wage scales between America and 
its competitors. 

Conscientiously applied, there is no ba- 
sis for exclusion, but rather the estab- 
lishment of an equal chance in American 
markets, which is all American business 
is inclined to ask, and to which every 
phase of American industry is reasonably 
entitled. 

In government regulation, the only 
spirit that can be justified is that of fair- 
ness and the equal chance. In regulating 
industry, there must be left a field of 
opportunity which will attract to that 
industry the same energy and initiative 
applied in other private fields, else the 
public interest suffers. We want a mini- 
mum of bureaus, a scarcity of gold-lace 
and red tape. 

So also in legislative and administra- 
tive regulation of our great arteries of 
commerce we need ability and vision de- 
voted to the solution of the new prob- 
lems of communication. The responsibili- 
ties of business leadership in this field rest 


in not asking of those stewards of public 
interest anything unfair or selfish, and 
there rests also on every community the 
responsibility to aid public opinion that 
will treat regulated public servants fairly 
and generously. 

In industries that handle exhaustible 
natural resources business leadership 
must guard against the profitless exhaus- 
tion of natural treasure. 

Inagriculture sturdy self-reliance should 
not be forced to submit to the hazard of 
experiment dictated by idiosyncrasies of 
individualistic legislators. There is a hap- 
pier day ahead for agriculture if there 
can be set in motion, without political 
menace, the play of forces which have 
been proven sound in other lines, but 
which are effected through voluntary co- 
operative effort and not by imposed leg- 
islation. 

In public taxation, we need in author- 
ity the realization that tax burdens un- 
necessarily applied stifle effort and am- 
bition. One of the responsibilities of bus- 
iness leadership is to ascertain that each 
dollar levied by government authority 
shall bring its full “measure of value in 
the spending. 

In the field of finance and credit there 
is need for the highest type of business 
responsibility. No preconceived financial 
concept; no prejudice against new forces 
called into being by the extraordinary 
well-being of a great people, should in- 
fluence the great engine of credit on 


which all industry must rely. Eras of 
speculative excess will bring the applica- 
tion of their own penalty on the indi- 
vidual judgment. The responsibility otf 
business leadership is that we shall fin« 
a way in which credit for orderly every- 
day business and industry shall be avail- 
able with a minimum of force or pres- 
sure. 

Five years ago the annual meeting of 
this Chamber adopted 15 Principles ot 
Business Conduct. These are as good to- 
day as they were then, for they are 
fundamentals of rightful relations in the 
business world. Study them. Support 
them. 

One year ago this Chamber reaffirmed 
its confidence in the general integrity and 
sound ideals of modern business, and 
condemned individual departures from 
such ethics. 

Organized business today has a larger 
measure of public confidence than ever 
before largely as the result of such evi- 
dences of a growing confidence in business 
responsibility. 

It is for business leadership to main- 
tain these standards; to make them 2 
living and vital force in the field of busi- 
ness. 

In this field looms the future vast in 
possibilities of individual human welfare. 
It is the responsibility of business leader- 
ship to keep that future possessed of pub- 
lie confidence, animated by the desire to 
discharge that responsibility fairly. 
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These are the decisive factors: 
Raw Materials 
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those who investigate Salt Lake City, many of the 
country’s most ably managed manufacturers have 


Bere these factors are reported on favorably by 


established branch factories here in recent years. 


At Salt Lake City you have ready access to practically 
every raw material needed in modern industry. Utah 
has 210 different minerals, in virtually unlimited quanti- 
ties. It is the greatest western mining state, and leads all 
states in silver production, is second in copper, third in 
It is already established 
as the iron state of the West, with blast furnaces mak- 
Its stores of coal are 


lead, fourth in zinc, fifth in gold. 


ing pig iron here from Utah ores. 
practically inexhaustible. 


Farm, orchard and livestock products of Utah rank 


with the finest in the land. 


And a significant thing about it all is the fact that 
Utah's resources, though proved, are as yet only in the 
Here is wealth untold, 


infancy of their development. 
waiting for capital and enterprise to use. 


A prosperous and growing market of 2,000,000 con- 
sumers, is most economically served from Salt Lake City. 
Adequate railway, highway and airway facilities assure 
speedy shipping. And all parts of this market look to 
Salt Lake City as the middle west looks to Chicago—its 


metropolis and commercial capital. 


Cheap power is provided by coal, hydroelectric sys- 
tems; and, this Fall, Natural Gas will begin serving Salt , 


Lake City. 
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The Chamber Curbs 
Fire Waste 


By ROLLIN M. CLARK 
ETROIT, Mich., with the best 


record among the 374 cities syjb- 

mitting reports, won the grand 

award in the Inter-Chamber 
Fire Waste Contest for 1928. Erie, P,.- 
Lakewood, Ohio; Owensboro, Ky.; and 
Albany, Ga., made the best records jn 
their respective classes. 

Bronze plaques to award their efforts 
were presented to representatives of the 
business men’s organizations in_ these 
cities by Joseph L. Hooper, represen- 
tative from Michigan on behalf of the 
National Chamber, at the afternoon ses- 
sion of the National Councillors, held 
Monday, April 29. 

In introducing Mr. Hooper, President 
Butterworth praised the winning organi- 
zations for their continuous efforts in 
reducing fire waste in their cities. 


Our Crime of Waste 


AS A preface to his remarks Mr. Hooper 
said that of all America’s national vices 
the worst has been its wastefulness. 

“Of the different classifications of 
waste of which our nation has been- so 
guilty in the past,” he said, “one of the 
most appalling has been that of fire. 

“The Inter-Chamber Fire Waste Con- 
test was begun in 1923 as a result of an 
awakening realization by business men 
of the tremendous annual waste to life 
and property through fire. America had 
long held the lead in this as in other 
forms of waste. In spite of many and 
varied municipal precautions the totals 
continued upward each year. 

“The effect of this campaign by the 
National Chamber of Commerce and its 
affiliated bodies became at once appar- 
ent. 


I a 





CHAMBER OF Commerce, Dept. NB-?2, 
Salt Lake C Jtah. 
Please send further data on Salt Lake City asa location 
for branch factories and distributing headquarters. 





“In each succeeding year the losses to 
property and life decreased. In 1927, 
I am informed, there was a drop of 
nearly 90 million dollars in property 
loss compared with the preceding year. 
The complete statistics for 1928 are not 
yet available, but it is definitely known 











that a minimum additional decrease of 
20 million dollars was brought about. 
While many factors must necessarily 
enter into this amazing result, it is cer- 
tain that massed business influence and 
leadership have played a large part. 

“Along with the reduction in fire loss 
the record for the preservation of human 
life has steadily advanced. In the 1928 
contest more than 80 per cent of the 
cities reporting either reduced the num- 
ber of persons killed or made the splen- 
did ‘No death from fire’.” 


| Before present the awa 
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The Company is a large furni- 
ture retailer in a mid-western city. 
As its business outgrew its capital 
the Company secmad to C. 1. T. for 
aid in teat ‘ing its large volume rd 
time payment sales. C. 1. T. esta 
lished an adequate credit line. At 
convenient intervals the Company dis- 
counts accumulated customer paper, 
repaying us in equal api instal- 
ments as collections are made, 


With C.I. T. Service the large or 
small furniture merchant can main- 
tain a liquid position, take advan- 
tage of his manufacturer’s cash 
discounts, and use his own capital 


to most profit. 








Every question the furniture 
merchant would want to know 
about C. I. T. service is an- 
swered in this new booklet. 
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How to Make 
Working Capital «» Work 


VERYONE who sells on long term credit has to decide how 

best to handle the customer “paper” taken in part payment. 
Nobody wants working capital tied up in banking customers when 
it is urgently needed in the business nor is it often practicable or 
even wise to keep on hand large surplus funds for which there is 
no steady use. 


The modern answer is C. I. T. financing service to turn customer 
paper into cash and give you the cooperation of the C. I. T. staff of 
experts in every phase of credit merchandising. It means conserving 
your own working capital for needs which count most toward 
larger net earnings. 
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About Your 


Wife’s Business 


OU would not try to con- 
duct your business without 
a system of accounts. 

Your wife’s business — the 
management of your home — 
also needs a method to keep it in 
good financial condition. 

Let her make a trial of the 
John Hancock Home Budget, a 
system of household accounting, 
which is solving the problem of 
family finance for many wives. 

Your local John Hancock 
office will be glad to send you a 
copy, or you may have one by 
addressing 


INQUIRY BUREAU 
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pau J 
Ure INSURANCE COMPANY 
Qs BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


197 Clarendon Street Boston, Mass. 





Please send me, Free, your Home Budget 
Sheet. I enclose 2c. for postage. 
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Hooper paid tribute to the chambers 
of commerce which submitted reports 
only slightly below the winners in their 
accomplishments. He stated that each 
of these organizations had been listed for 
honorable mention and would receive an 
engraved certificate as evidence of its 
achievement. 


Keeping Big Fires Small 
IN presenting Detroit’s award to Pax- 


ton Mendelssohn, chairman of the Fire 
Prevention Committee of the Detroit 


| Board of Commerce, Mr. Hooper referred 


to a reduction of more than $2,000,- 
000 in fire losses in that city last year al- 
though 29 additional buildings were 
erected. 

Not a single fire spread beyond the 
building in which it originated. In accept- 
ing the trophy Mr. Mendelssohn said 
that the winning victory was really ac- 
complished jointly by the Detroit Fire 
Department, the fire marshal, the arson 
squad, and other organizations and 
agencies which cooperated with the Fire 
Prevention Committee at all times. 

The fire loss in Erie last year was 
$67,220 or 48 cents per capita. Mr. 
Hooper mentioned some of the activities 
which the Fire Prevention Committee of 
the Erie Chamber had under way to in- 
dicate the intelligent manner in which 
that group is solving the fire waste prob- 
lem of its city. James 8. Dunwoody, 





chairman of the Erie Fire Prey. 
Committee, responded. 

In referrmg to the achieveme: 
the Lakewood Chamber, Mr. Hoy, 
stated that its report was the mos: 
plete and most detailed ever reeeiy «| 
in the history of the contest. Fo: 
vears the per capita fire loss in Like- 
wood has averaged 56 cents annually 
and in 1928 that figure was reduced 1: 
42 cents per capita. The spokesman « 
the Lakewood delegation was Chic; 
Joseph H. Speddy of the Lakewood Fi: 
Department. 

The Owensbero Chamber of Commer« 
carried on a continuous educational pro- 
gram through the schools, churches, civic 
clubs and press to such an extent that 
the number of fires was materially re- 
duced and the fire loss, 54 cents per 
capita, was the lowest in the last 30 
years of the city’s existence. Mr. Hooyer 
presented the Owensboro trophy to Rey- 
resentative D. H. Kincheloe, of th: 
Second Kentucky District in which 
Owensboro is located. 

The final winner to be honored was thy 
Albany Chamber of Commerce which 
has won awards in three previous con 
tests. Its fire loss last year averaged 24 
cents per capita, the lowest in the city’s 
history. The total loss for the year was 
$4,520. John A. Davis, former president 
of the Albany Chamber of Commerre, 
accepted the plaque in behalf of his or- 
ganization, 


ntion 





A Clearing House of Experience 


(Continued from page 12) 
audience the moving story of the ruin of 
many prairie farmers. It appeared from 
Elijah’s talk that more than a piece of 
legislation would be required to pacify 
the corn belt. 

On the other hand, in a round table 
discussion of farm problems, representa- 
tives of cooperatives expressed their dis- 
satisfaction with the stabilization corpo- 
rations embodied in the farm relief bill. 

No subject got more faithful attention 
than that of credit supply, particularly 
the relation of the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem to the stock market. It was exam- 
ined all through the meeting. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board was both commend- 
ed and condemned, but experts seemed 
less to differ in their attitude toward the 
Board than in the compass point from 
which they approached the great edifice 
of credit. 

The meeting in its resolution supported 
the Reserve System and announced that 
the Chamber has been investigating the 
whole subject. 

The ways Government touches busi- 


| ness—tariff, taxes, trade regulation—all 
| received their examination somewhere in 


| the more than two score meetings. The 


| tariff was bound to get into any business 


convention meeting just at that time, and 
it was given formal place by the speeche= 
of Representative Willis C. Hawley of 
Oregon, chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, and C. H. Cahan, 
Montreal member of the Canadian par- 
liament. Chester Rowell, California jour- 
nalist, pointed in a brilliant address to 
the new fields of trade expansion beyond 
the western sea. 

Dr. Julius Klein told the International 
Chamber of Commerce, American section, 
that the countries of the Old World “ob- 
viously have every right to set up prefer- 
ential apparatus in their possessions to 
favor the commerce under their respective 
flags.” 

Everybody admitting everybody’s right 
to restrict trade, it would seem finally 
that we might get back to consider wheth- 
er trade does best under restriction or 
free movement. 

The National Foreign Trade Council 
presented its resolution advising against 
acts which would retard the natural in- 
flow of goods and invite retaliation. For- 
mer President Barnes likewise cautioned 
American leaders against overstating 
their case and bringing upon themselves 
the reprisals of the world, and H. H. Rice, 
of General Motors, representing the one 
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The 
Capacity 


rModern 
inancing 


MERICAN industry moves in 
giant strides ... . To continue 

its advance towards higher levels in 
public welfare, industry requires new 
capital and sound financial structures 
.... The services of our organization 
bring more than a quarter of a 
century of successful experience in 
the adequate financing of both large 
and medium sized enterprises ... . 
Such financing involves much more 
than that of the moment and 
demands a continuation of respon- 
sibility towards the protection of 


future requirements : 
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As underwriters, wholesalers and distributors of general 
Investment securities, our capacity and equipment assure 
prompt, efficient and economical financing for any business 
institution for which we accept financing responsibility. 
A large number of investors rely upon our investment 
recommendations. 


STREET CHICAGO 
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Industry goes 
. AOTOMATIC 


PEELLE Freight Elevator Doors are specifically de- 
signed to meet modern industrial needs for speed 
and enduring service. Electrified...they operate in- 
stantly...automatically...at the touch of a button. 
They can be operated from within, outside of car, or 
from any control point desired. They accelerate vertical 
freight traffic, lessen manual labor, link floor to floor 





engineers ...or write for PEELLE Door Catalog. 


THE PEELLE COMPANY, Brooklyn, New York 
Boston, Chicago, peg ans na P seater ~~ Fy ~ aay Ea end 30 other cities 


ith greater efficiency and economy. Consult our y/ 
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“The doorway of America’s freight elevator traffic” 
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industry which had asked for an eas. 
ing of its own “protection,” echoed My 
Barnes’ sentiment. It was clear that the 
round table agreed that industry should 
be protected, but disagreed conside rably 
upon what protction was. 

Senator Henry J. Allen, of Kans as, al- 
luded at the banquet to the necessity that 
American trade be extended by the qual- 
ity of our product and the excellence of 
the service, not by force, which in the end 
is not worth the trouble. 

It was apparent in another of the round 
tables that the Trade Practice Conference 


| is still in evolution. Not enough of them 


have been held since 1919 to explore 
their possibilities completely. 

Regardless of theory as to how these 
Conferences may develop, the speakers 
were strongly in favor of holding them. 
Christie Benet of Columbia, 8. C., one 
of the most enthusiastic for the Trade 
Conferences, suggested that economists 
ought to be employed on them, and, 
coming from a lawyer, this is indeed rec- 
ognition for economists. 


Still No Auto Saturation 
DISCUSSIONS in the realm of city plan- 


| ning were this year as usual very largely 


interested in the problems raised by the 


| automobile and truck. Alfred Reeves, 


of the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, made the usual announce- 
ment that saturation is a long way off, 
so long as there is a place to put the cars, 
but when he mentioned parking regula- 
tion he made it clear that unexpected re- 
sults sometimes follow the best of these 
intentions. 

That type of “budgeting for change” 
recommended for industry was also sug- 
gested for municipalities, at least a type 
of budget which would enable the com- 
munity to schedule something for im- 
provement that it can for the moment 
get along without. 

Alfred Bettman, the wheelhorse of 
civic improvement in Cincinnati, went so 
far as to say the plan influences com- 
fort and living costs more than any other 
single factor in city life. 

When the meeting closed with the elec- 
tion of Julius Barnes as chairman of the 
Chamber’s Board of Directors, succeed- 
ing the late Joseph H. Defrees, I thought 
of the remarkable address Mr. Barnes 
delivered at the opening, his opulent pa- 
rade of the change, the complexity and 
the magnitude of today’s economic life. 
Government, he said, is more clearly in- 
terlaced with the business fabric than 
it ever was before. 

It seemed to me probable that when 
the delegates returned in another twelve 
months they would find that governmen- 
tal “interference,” or at least impinge- 
ment, on business, was likely to be multi- 
plied in its contacts instead of dimin- 


| ished. The day of the indivjdualist 18 
| going, and the day of organized business 


zs hey 





Business Goes 


On Record 


(Continued from page 31) 

=; The enactment of a great project of legisla- 
n in the interest of agriculture appears imminent. 
‘I: is in the national interest that such a project 
iid have beneficial results of widespread im- 
yorrance, This Chamber and its membership should 
wontribute in any way within their power toward 

the success of such an undertaking. 
“To this end we helieve the Chamber should have 
ommittee to follow the development of the plans 
* the Federal Government, to suggest ways im 
hich the Chamber and its members may lend 
their assistance, and to brng forward any ques- 
tions upon which the Chamber should reach 
further policies. ais 
for such a commitiee there are tasks to which it 
ould at once turn its attention, in ecoopcration 
vith other appropriate committees of the Cham- 
ber, such as the field of research in which the Fed- 
eral Government should operate by reason of the 
national interest in sgrieulture, and the utilization 
of its produets and byproducts, and the opportuni- 
ties for improved facilities through extension service 
for getting wide adoption of the results of research. 


i 





THE POWER given to Congress 
° d in the Constitution to regu- 
Railroa late interstate commerce in- 

$ cludes the power to regulate 
Rate-making railway rates, Congress can 
either exercise the  rate- 





making power directly or 

lelegate it to the Interstate Commerce Commission 

some other agency to exercise. The power cf 

gress could, of course, be used to abolish the 

erstate Commerce Commission, if Congress 
ed this desirable. 

We believe, however, that Congress acted with 

1 and statesmanship when it created the 
state Commerce Commission and delegated to 
s an impartial and expert body which would 
rmed by investigation, study and experi- 

the function of regulating railway rates. 
ress having created such a body for such a 
se, and having defined in the Interstate Com- 
» Act the broad principles that shall be ap- 
ad by the Commission in using its power of rate- 
iking, we regard it as unwise and contrary to 
sound public policy for Congress to fix rates itself, 

) give to the Commission detailed instructions 
is to the way in which the Commission shall apply 
the rate-making principles defined in the law, or 
to impose requirements for such elaborate investi- 
gations as unduly postpone rate adjustments 
which the Commission could otherwise make more 
promptly in accordance with the procedure and 
law already established. The Commission should be 
permitted to continue to regulate rates in accord- 
ince with its own expert knowledge and judgment 
as to the way in which the rate-making principles 
defined in the law should be applied in each par- 
ticular case, and as to the relations that should be 
established between the rates paid by different sec- 
tions of the country and different branches of in- 
dustry and commerce, 

It is a long established principle of rate-making 
that consideration should be given to the con- 
dition of the various industries, including agri- 
culture, so that rates may be fair and not discrimi- 
natory and that goods may move freely in com- 
meree, This principle of rate-making should be so 
applied as to give reasonable stability in the rate 
structure, since constant change and uncertainty 
would necessarily damage business and retard 


development, to the detriment of the national wel- 
are, 


] 





~ a ag meeting has 
a ore it a report on 
Merchant “Handicaps to American 
Marine Shipping.” For the reasons 
appearing in this report we 
believe there are steps which 
should now be taken to 
complete the removal of the menace of govern- 
ment competition and which would materially assist 
the private American merchant marine. Except as 
to a few ships considered as reserves, the vessels 
of the government laid-up fleet should be scrapped 
be sold for serapping. The contract principle should 
e applied to assist in completing the disposal of 
the Shipping Board lines and at the same time 
Providing for further needed development of our 
overseas shipping services, including the movement 
. seasonal peak traffic, and when such disposal 
$ lines has been accomplished a reduced Shipping 
Poard should be given the status of an agency to 
carry on the regulation of the relation of merchant 
at ay to the public. As further measures to 
eminate government competition with privat: 
P. *rprise, steps should be taken to remove the 
Ae men Railroad Steamship Company from the 
the poe business; the shipping reauirements of 
he Panama Canal should be secured from private 
“upping companies, 

: The revision of the navigation laws now in prog- 
ress should be actively prosecuted to completion, 
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Vacations don’t matter 
... Say it to the Ediphone 











MERICAN BUSINESS is becoming a 12 month business 
—without a marked let-down in any season of the year. 
Office forces are about ?4 normal during the vacation period 
and no form of substitute can replace the brains of business 
on a holiday. The Ediphone is the one and only office tool 
you can depend upon to double the capacity of individuals and 


to keep business moving as usual with depleted forces. 


It is a wise firm that looks forward to the vacation season 
and prepares NOW with a smooth-working Ediphone System 
ready for all summer emergencies without expensive substitutes 
and with the certainty of promptness in correspondence. 


Our National Service will prove this at your desk and guar- 
antee the continued satisfaction of your entire office. Hundreds 
of our customers, nearby, will tell you so. Telephone “The 
Ediphone,” your city, or write for our book “Getting Action.” 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., 
LABORATORY AND GENERAL OFFICES 


ORANGE, N. J. 








© "4 World-Wide Service in All Principal Cities 
“ar . \ LONDON OFFICE: Vernon Place, Southampton Row 
& 
Ask for 
Travel 
Edison's New Dictating Machine Service 





Tune in on the Thomas A. Edison Hour Every 
Monday Evening over the N. B. C. Network 








. Tation’s Business 
When writing to THomas A. Eptson, Inc. please mention Nation's Bus 
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Prevent 
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justment delays in 
‘foal Insurance 











you 





explain 





“INSURA 





R the cost of a few,pennies 


ment of loss throug 
or destruction of each Parcel Post 
package you send out. Simply 
enclose a North America coupon 
in each Parcel Post package. 


Any North America Agent can 


pendable protection, or send the at- 
tached coupon for fullinformation. 
North America Agents are listed in the Insurance 
section of the classified telephone directories under 


AMERICA.” 


can assure ewe g adjust- 


theft, damage 


this inexpensive and de- 








NCE COMPANY OF NORTH 




















the North America 


Perec eee 22] <2 eee. —— ee 


Insurance Company of North America 
Sixteenth Street at the Parkway 











1 
“The Oldest American '! ; 
Fire and Marine ; : Philad 
Insurance Company”’ + Name ......... 
Founded 1792 ! Street ......... 
! ee 
} 
ASTRONOMY ran HOLD 
pasties EN anc 
CHEMISTRY S C \ e E soaiean 




















NEWS =LETTER 


If your business is affected by 
scientific changes read this unique 
weekly. It rushes to you within 3 
fourteen days all vital news in every 
branch of science. ience News- 
Letter is written in a light, entertain- 
ing style. Jtis issued to no one but y 
individuals andlibraries.. Many 
times the advance scientific informa- 
tion contained in this weekly gives 
the reader a most advantageous 
jump on his business situation. 














" Introductory Offer—$2 for 

MEDICINE 6 months ENGINEERING 
HEALTH} 2031 B St, Washington, D.C. | p Adio 
HEREDITY ae ss AVIATION 

















rvelousNEW 


Peeled 





f; 
As a y 


elphia, Pa., Dept. NB-5 






: ‘ I 
Wants information on Parcel Post Insurance 4 





You Come to 
Atlanta 


live at the Atlanta Biltmore, the 
South’s Supreme Hotel. 600 outside 





GivesYou 


Trap Shootin 
Wherever You Go 


A new inexpensive, folding trap—light- 
weight, compact, automatic. ‘Ideal for 
camp, for farm, aboard yacht—for every | 
outing. Slips easily into your car—al- | 
ways ready for use. Trap comes com- 
plete with special mold for making your 
own lirds. At your sporting goods or | 
hardware dealer; or, ‘ 


ite forlilustrated FolderNo, 7 | 
DUVROCK CO,,245 S.Main St,losAngeles, Cal. . 






g | 


rooms, smallest 12x20 feet; 4-acre park, 
5 minutes from business, theatres, 
shops. Golf, tennis, swimming, horse 
back for our guests at Atlanta clubs. 


RATES 
Single Double 
$4, $5, $6. $6, $8, $10. 
30 Rooms at $3.50. 
Write for booklet “Points 


P. of Interest in Atlanta’* 











and the changes affecting the Steamboat |, 
tion Service recommended in 1916 by the Ch, 
Committee on the Department of Commerce », 
ommended for consideration. The duties 
Treasury Department affecting vessel meas) 
should be transferred to the Department «; < 
merce, and there should be national and inte; 
al standardization of the admeasuremen: 
Changes proposed by the report in the s 
Act, none of which would adversely affect 
should be made. Service records of seamen 
be maintained through continuous discharge | 
There should be legislation providing for ad 
of the Hague Rules in form suitable to Ame; 
conditions. 

Restrictions on the disposal of ships 
should apply only to those in which the G 
ment has an interest or te which it has given aid. 
Congress should take the necessary steps to caus 
the Shipping Board to withdraw from the bus 
of .marme underwriting. The provisions of the 
Model Marine Insurance Law now in force in the 
District of Columbia and several states should be 
adopted in all states, Congress should be asked 1 
make the necessary appropriations to give the 
Merchant Msrine Navai Reserve proper financi:! 
support, and to provide and maintain proper 
qvarantine tacilities. 


pec 
ber’s 
rete 
the 


ent 


t ] 
4 





Tue CHamper of Commerce 
of the United States at its 
Sixteenth Annual Meeting, 
adopted a resolution deplor- 
ing any and all efforts to 
obtain the adoption of legis- 
lation which tends t: 
minimize the power or diminish the jurisdiction of 
the federal courts, or to substitute the legislative 
will for the discretion of the court in the discharge of 
a judicial duty. The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States reaffirms its position as above stated 


Federal 
Courts 





| Opposing attempts to restrict the functions of the 


federal courts. 





WirH THE national debt re- 
duced nearly ten billion dol- 
lars since the close of the 
war, with the activities oi 
the Government now brought 
more nearly to the orderly 
routine of normal times, and 
with large surpluses accruing in recent years in the 
National Treasury, it seems obvious that federal 
taxes should now be levied with the economic we!- 
fare of the country steadily in view, and all pro- 
posals for new expenditures by the Federal Gov- 
ernment should be carefully scrutinized, in orde: 
that none may be granted unless their justifi- 
cation is clearly apparent. 

The present rate of federal income tax on corpora- 
tions, at 12 per cent, is burdensome on productive 
enterprise. It handicaps business development and, 
by reducing earnings that might be available fo 
dividends, it curtails the amount of other taxable 
income. The rate is a discrimination against the 
corporate form of business enterprise. In theory 
and in equity the tax should correspond mor 
nearly with the normal rate on individual incomes. 

Every opportunity permitted by the financial 
situation of the Federal Government should be 
utilized for the reduction of the corporate rate to 
a more equitable level. 


Federal 


Taxation 








Prompr settlement of lia- 
bility for federal taxes is in 
the interest of both govern- 
ment and taxpayers. While 
some unnecessary delays are 
attributable to taxpayers, 
the seriousness of the prob- 
lem in the main has been due to congestion in the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. Heretofore changes in 
administrative organization for the purpose of ex- 
pediting tax settlements have resulted largely in 
transferring congestion from one point to another 
with little relief to taxpayers. Some improvements 
have resulted from current efforts to develop means 
of speeding up tax settlements. We recormmend 
such efforts and urge that long delayed cases now 
be rapidly disposed of and that there be prompt 
final «letermination of tax liability in the future. 


Tax 
Liability 








BusINess MEN’S organiza- 
tions, both commerical or- 
ganizations and trade assc- 
ciations, have been turning 
their attention effectively to 
the problems of state and 
local taxation and of gov- 
ernmental activities which have results in taxation. 
These efforts have already contributed signally to 
the cause of good government. . 
Such progress has now been made in reducing 
the earlier chaos as to taxation of intangible per- 
sonal property under inheritance tax laws that a 
majority of the states have enacted the statute 
for reciprocity in exemption of intangible person- 
ality of non-resident decendents, or have given 
entire exemption for such property. It is especially 
timely for organizations in other states to urge 
the adoption of the statute for reciprocity. 
Business is not limited territorially by state 
boundary lines. If any one state imposes excessive 
or annoying tax burdens the normal development 
of business and industry is hampered. Through 


State and Local 


Taxation 





various forms of fees, tax levies, and special im- 
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he 
GRIE Lim ITED 


Bustness MEN have long known the superiority of The Erie 
Railroad as a carrier of Fast Freight. The Erie Limited, a New 
25-Hour de luxe train between New York and Chicago, is a fly- 
ing invitation to become better acquainted with this Heavy 
Duty Railroad as a passenger Route. 


Here is a handsome, fast, modern Train serving the great 


A new family of communities in Six states which comprise the American 

TWENTY- FIVE Industrial Empire. Its schedules are arranged for the conven- 

HOUR TRAIN ience of busy men and its comforts and conveniences will appeal 
diab to others as well. 

Dearborn station, right at “The Loop” is The Erie Limited’s 

re terminal in Chicago. The Front Door of New York is its home 
CHICAGO plate in the East. 

with mee . 
hie, rough ad between New York ame Chicago eee ..5:35 PM CST 
New York and Buffalo West 23rd St. Sta.__.-_- 8:35 AM EST New York 

Chambers St. Sta._-_-- 8:45 AM EST Jersey City Sta. --_.-.--- 7:10PM EST 

Jersey City Sta... .-- 9:10 AM EST Chambers St. Sta.---- 7:22PM EST 

ES LETS Ee ae 8:25 AM CST West 23rd St. Sta.___-- 7:50 PM EST 


ERIE RAILROA D 
“SOS YSTEM? | 





‘ Se “ee 
When writing to Erte Rartroan System please mention Nation’s Business 





































Be Ready 
When 
Fire Strikes 


Be ready before you 
have a fire. 

Make sure that your 
property is fully pro- 
tected now. After the fire 
will be too late. 

The Pyrene Company 
makes all types of fire ex- 
tinguishers. Since 1907, 
Pyrene has been the 
outstanding name in fire 
protection. 

The Pyrene Fire Pro- 
tection Engineers will 
make a complete survey 
of your property. They 
will point out the danger 
points and suggest the 
correct type of extin- 
guisher to locate at each 
point. Write for this ser- 
vice which is free and 
places you under no ob- 
ligation. 
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PYRENE MFG. COMPANY 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Branches: Atlanta Chicago Kansas City 
San Francisco 
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| countries and that 
| trade barriers, 
| just protective tariff schedule accurately reflecting 
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posts upon business enterprises incorporated in 
other states, there have thus been created undue 
handicaps upon the interstate movement of capital 


| and goods. It is urged that in the coming year 
| trade associations give special 


study to aspects 
of this problem pertinent to their special fields 
and that chambers of commerce consider the mat- 
ier from the point of view of conditions in their 
states. Removal of excessive burdens upon firms 
and individuals doing an interstate business_ will 
prove to be not only in the general interest of the 
country but also of the levying states. ; 
The methods by which public funds are raised 
and expended in every state and locality should 


have thorough examination by business men’s or- 
ganizations. This should embrace the planning and 
1dgeting for a period of years of expenditures 


, including their proper financing 
1 receipts or borrowings. 
n will develop a national 


rrent 
en 





Qut of such exam 





ent for capable management of public fi- 
aces 
Phis examin: n should extend to administrative 
ganization. Diffusion of administrative respon- 
ility is apparent in many fields of governmental 
management. There are opportunities for simplifi- 





cation in the 
Various cities 


sibilities of 


organization of state governments. 
have already demonstrated the pos- 
reorganization and coordination in 


| their administrative services. A defective local gov- 
| ernment } e . 
| overlapping taxing and spending jurisdictions. Con- 


is frequently apparent in the number of 
certed and sustained attention to these problems 
from business men’s organizations in all parts of 
the country will go far toward the assurance that 
the public will get proper benefits from each dol- 
lar collected in taxation, and that taxation will not 
be used for improper and unnecessary purposes. 





THis CHamber has by early 
referendum approved the 
principle of maintenance and 
encouragement of our export 
trade in tariff legislation so 
far as consistent with rea- 
sonable protection for 
American industry. In recent years there has de- 
veloped a great appreciation of the necessity for 


Tariff 


Commission 





| maintaining fair and just protection for Americu’s 
| higher wage scales and living standards yet coupled 
} with an appreciation that international trade under 


proper conditions benefits America as well as other 
there should be no unnecessary 
In the determination of a fair and 


these considerations and flexible enough to meet 
changing economic conditions, administrative au- 
thority is required to act promptly after investiga- 
tion and within legislative limits. This Cha:nber 
has consistently supported, from an early date, 
the legislative permission for adjustment of tariff 
rates by administrative authority within the limits 
prescribed by Congress. While the Chamber does 
net now specifically recall its earlier recommenda- 
tion for both a fact-finding Tariff Commission and 
a separate Tariff Adjustment Board, this Cham- 
ber expresses a desire that the established Tariff 
Commission should be strengthened by the neces- 
sary authority for expeditious determination of 
these questions with full responsibility under the 
President of the United States. 





Durine 1928 the United 





States, with 27 other na- 

Import and tions, signed the Interna- 

Export tional Convention for the 

1, Seige Abolition of Import and Ex- 

Prohibitions port Prohibitions and Re- 

strictions and a supplemen- 

tary agreement to the Con- 

vention, designed to remove 

riers to foreign commerce which have carried 

over from the years of the World War or have 

appeared during the post-war adjustment. It does 

10t affect the tariff systems or the treaty-making 

methods of the participating countries. In the 

United States such restrictions have been re- 

moved, but in many important foreign markets, 

+ gua of Europe, certain restrictions still 
apply. 


American exporters have found their activities 
substantially affected by the obstacles which the 
Convention aims to remove. Ratification of the 
Convention by the Senate of the United States is 
ni therefore, in further support for our foreign 
trade, 





THE provisions of the Im- 


ee migration Law of 1924 which 
Policies apply the quota limit system 
Toward to the countries of Europe, 

# « Asia, Africa and Australasia, 
Immigration on the 1890 census basis of 


foreign born, have been in 
operation now for nearly five 
years. These provisions have 
become an accepted part of our national policy. 
Our industrial and sociological life, our citizens, 
and our foreign-born residents, as well as foreign- 
broad wh re contemplating coming to this 


I ine! esidence ive 








largely 





provision purposes to limit immigration 


world countries to about 150,000, as corn; ne 
the 164,667 at present admissible, and to ajJoy poe 
annual quota to any nationality equal to 4 nu % 
ber which bears the same ratio to 150,000 as th. 


number of people living here in 1920 ha, 
nationality bears to the total number of ou; inhat 
tants. This provision has been twice postponed he, 
Congress in the face of problems, as yet unsolved 
connected with the development of a satisfactory 
plan for the accurate determination of the 
content of the country. 

It would be a mistake, in our opinion, to 4). 
rupt the adjustments which have been made unde 
the actual operation of the law to date, and by 
changing the basis of present quotas unnecessari 
to stir up racial antagonisms. We, therefor: g 
mend the repeal of the national origins ): 
of the Immigration Law of 1924, and urge 
tinuance of the quota limit system now in 0) 
tion based upon two per cent of foreign born 


ing that 


racial 


recom - 
V1SI0} 
cor 





here in 1890, 
HicH Fees charged by 
P Government to its citizens 
assport for the passports they re- 
Fees quire are a burden upon in- 
ternational travel necessar 
to commerce. Whatever the 





conditions which led to the 
present fees, those conditions would seem to have 
passed. We believe the time has come when our 
Government should reduce its fees for passports to 
a reasonable charge for the service which is per- 
formed. This recommendation is made with recog- 
nition of the progress which has been made by 
our Government in making reciprocal arrangements 
with other countries with respect to passports ani 
visas. 





TuHere 1s need of improve- 
ment in trans-Pacifiec facili- 
ties to permit more complete 
press messages upon impor- 
tant subjects. That there 
may be improvement in such 
facilities, we request the 
Government of the United States to make represen- 
tations to the Chinese government for the purpose 
of obtaining from the Chinese government equality 
of American companies with the companies of other 
countries in rights heretcfore granted by China re- 
lating to press messages, Which rights expire in 1930, 


Trans-Pacific 
Press Messages 








AIR TRANSPORTATION is essen- 


c . 1 tially national in scope. State 
ommercia legislatures are urged to have 
Aeronautics interstate rather than mere- 


ly intrastate service in mind 
for their citizens when draft- 
ing aeronautical legislation 
and member organizations are urged to support this 
principle, 

Uniformity of aeronautical legislation is necessary 
and it is important that in enacting such legisla- 
tion the states should conform their laws and regu- 
lations to those of the Federal Government. 

The establishment of airports is essential to the 
proper expansion of air transportation. Appropri- 
ate legislation should be enacted to enable the 
states, municipalities and counties to appropriate 
funds and acquire lands for the practical develop- 
ment of aeronautics through the establishment of 
airports and the encouragement of the use of air- 
craft. 








THE MINERAL resources 0! 
the United States are so 
varied and form such a larg 
part of the natural assets o! 
the country that the need of 
a broad and balanced pro- 
gram for their development 
becomes apparent only in times of national emer- 
gency. The approaching era of severe internationa 
competition makes it timely to give recognition t: 
a national pregram and for provision by the Fed- 
eral Government to assist mineral industries_ in 
solving the problems which confront them. For 
this purpose the United States Bureau of Mines 
and the United States Geological Survey should 
be maintained at highest efficiency, scientific in- 
quiry should be fostered for the solution of the 
problems of the mining industries, mining should 
be encouraged by relief from excessive taxation, 
and there should be governmental cooperation for 
the purpose of enabling essential mineral industries 
to meet the requirements for national welfare and 
the exigencies of a national crisis. 


Mineral 
Industries 








THe CONSTANT expansion of 
motor transportation has 
brought with it new de- 
mands for highway construc- 


Federal 
Highway 





:_ tion and improvement de- 
Appropriations spite the great progress 
made during the past dec- 

ade. Because of this condi- 

tion, state highway depart - 

ment } e found it necessary to expand the 


yvstems 


at a time when traffic re- 


rements on the main roads are reaching ne 









the 


hat 
} 
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Our Daily Bread 


... Sixteen Million Loaves 


HE AMERICAN housewife demands 
16 million fresh loaves of bread a day. 


To meet her demand, not only must these 
millions of loaves be baked fresh early every 
morning; but most of them today must be 
wrapped in waxed paper, to keep them 
fresh, clean, untouched and in perfect 
condition. 


This seemingly impossible task has been 
made possible by America’s amazing de- 
velopments in automatic machinery. Super 
“‘New Era” Mixers and AMF Standard 
Breadwrapping Machines are playing 
major parts. These great mixers produce 
dough for more than 50,000 loaves in two 
8-hour shifts, while AMF Breadwrapping 
Machines, keeping pace with this produc- 
tion, have improved the quality of wrapping 
and lowered the cost. 


AMF Automatic Machines are making pos- 
sible the widespread distribution of many 


other products equally familiar to you... 
The Fresh Work Cigar Machine makes 4,000 
to 4,500 perfect long filler cigars a day. The 
Cigar Foiling Machine automatically wraps 
21,000 cigars a day in foil and tissue. The 
Standard Cigarette Machine produces 750 
cigarettes per minute while the Standard 
Cigarette Packer assembles 20 cigarettes to 
the package at the rate of 75 or more pack- 
ages per minute, 


AMF Automatic Machinery has been de- 
veloped to increase production and reduce 
costs for a wide range of industries in all 
parts of the world. You, too, may be produc- 
ing a product which can be handled faster 
and more economically, automatically. An 
AMF Engineer will be glad to discuss your 
problem with you. 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO. 
Sales Offices: 511 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Works : 5502-5520 Second Ave.,Brooklyn,N.Y. 


@) AUTOMATIC MACHINERY 


When writing to AmexicaN Macuine & Founpry Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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ow long are 
your Office Hours? 


Convenient equipment can 
speed them fast .. while poor 


equipment makes them drag 


HE cold, drab office is fast be- 

coming a memory. Business men 
today think of the well-furnished 
office as a good investment. You 
spend half your waking time there. 
It should be up-to-date, comfortable 
...a place for better work. 

It can be with the pleasant sur- 
roundings of modern Art Metal 
Equipment. Smart, good to look at 
--. this office furniture. And designed 
with a knowledge of modern business 
needs. Planned for efficiency . . . to 
work smoothly . . . to eliminate irri- 
tation and speed routine. 

Whatever your needs, Art Metal 
can fill them. Desks for executive or 
staff; fire safes of permanent, pre- 
tested protection; files for every pos- 








sible requirement; shelving; any office 
piece, even the partition in the office 
above ... designed by engineers with 
forty years’ experience . . . executed 
by master craftsmen and reasonably 
priced. Best of all, first cost is last 
since steel does not splinter, break or 
warp—and steel reduces fire hazard. 

See this attractive furniture and 
equipment finished with special en- 
amels in natural wood grains or rich 
olive green. See the wide variety of 
price and line . . . the most diversified 
line in the world. On display locally 


in over 500 cities, 





Write for beautiful color booklet 
of office interiors... free 


“Equipping the Modern Office” is illustrated 
with paintings by LurelleVan Ardsdale Guild, 
widely known New York Decorator. They 
suggest a few of the pleasing and practical 
office interiors that may be achieved through 
the use of Art Metal Equipment. We shall be 
glad to send you a copy along with any of the 
catalogs listed below. Just write, mentioning 
the ones you wish. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N.Y. 


DC Desks CD Upright Unit Files 

(0) Plan Files [j Counter Height Files 

0 Fire Safes [j Horizontal Sectional Files 
(C0 Shelving (0 Postindex Visible Files 
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funds for use on secondary roads. 





NAT! 


during the post-war period are now « sted 
Moreover, while two-thirds of the prin: . 
have undergone preliminary improven 
work has been done very largely at the ; 
the states although the nation as a wh 
a direct benefit. Increased federal funds { wisp 
the interstate system will at once exr« a 
pletion of this work and will release sta:; ‘ 
These increases are fully justified {; 
nomic point of view and should be mad 
regard for the state of the treasury an 





lic needs. 
RECOGNITION oF th: ! 
miterest in the i 
Forest sources of the 
Resources pears in the prog: 


proved last vear by ( 
for imvestigat 
and experimentatio: 
forestry problems. There are 
portant and urgent forestry problems ‘ 
solution of which the activities of the F: 
Government contemplated under the progra: 
has been adopted would greatly contribute. 7 
program should accordingly be placed in eff. 
once, through substantial appropriations 
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THe Presment of the United 
States has recommended : 
Congress that he sho 
given the same authorit 
name engineering adviser- 1 
American republics 

may request their ser\ 

he may now exercise 
pointing military 

The appointment of highway 

who have had important participation in the 
struction of projects in the United 
place at the disposal of Latin-American « : 

which have highway problems the benefits of th. \ 
experience we now have in the United St 4 


Highway 
Advisers to 
Latin America 





ady 


iseTs. 


States 








reason of the progress which has been mack Ca 
the construction of improved roads. and we | ” 
Congress should take prompt action. * 
of 
CONGRESS SHOULD pro fa 
° ° ° more adequate appropria- 
Distribution tions to poounit the Di sio1 st 
Studies of Domestic Commerce ci al 

the Department of Com- 

merce to undertake detailed 
cooperative distribution fa 
studies with those fields of industry which are in- zs 
terested. of 
if 
fe 





THE GRATIFYING progress 
recent years in exten 
average span of human 
to expt 





Health 


i ives good reason 
Conservation further advance thr: 
and Accident concerted efforts, both 

. health conservation and 
Prevention prevention of accidents 


which are constantly g: 

ing and cause the prematur 

death annually of thousands of our citizens. | 

order to conserve life and health to the fulles! ( 
extent there should be further development of _na- 

tional interest and of national activity. In_ efforts 

directed to this purpose the Chamber should par- 

ticipate and should enlist the widest possible c.- 

operation on the part of its membership. 








Tue CHamper of Commer 
of the United States and its 
organization members have 
participated in a sustained 
endeavor to decrease the 
waste resulting from fires 


Fire 


Waste 





which might be prevented. 
For further progress in reduction of fire waste 1t is 
important that all states should have adequate or 
uniform legislation against the erime of arson in a! 
of its forms. Such legislation should always subject 
to the penalties provided for the crime of arson, not 
only those persons who burn the property of others 
but persons who willfully and ma iciously burn the 
own buildings, or who aid or procure such burning 
as well as persons who make preparations at a build- 
ing to commit the crime of arson. The preparation 
of legislation for this purpose might properly have 
the attention of all agencies, official and private. 
concerned with advancement of uniform state laws. 





Tue Cuamper in 1927 en- 
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dorsed the comprehensive 

Traffic program of oe or of 

i veloped by the Nation: 
Regulation Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety, including 


the principle of uniformity 
in traffic laws exemplified in the Uniform mae P 
Code recommended by the Conference for ac ae 
by states. In recognition of the need for ride 
this principle of uniformity as far as practical’ 


into the traffic regulations of cities and bag 
there was developed last year for the age 
Model Municipal Traffie Ordinance. This Or 


nance should be given careful consideration by all 
municipalities, and imcorporated in their local —- 
ulations to the fullest extent compatible with the 
conditions prevailing in those municipalities, to Ui 
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\ ANY manufacturers of food products have found, others will find, 
LVL that to serve the markets of the eleven western states—Oakland, 
California, is the logical point for their Pacific Coast operations. Central 
location and superior distributing advantages by truck, rail, and water 
to the markets of the eleven western states, and by water from the Port 
of Oakland to Eastern, European, and Oriental ports are most important 
factors. Oakland and its neighboring cities of Alameda County con- 
stitute the canning and packing center of the West, and rapidly forging 
ahead in many other lines of foodstuffs. 

\t Berkeley is the Pacific Coast plant of the H. J. Heinz Corporation (of “57” 


fame), which plant represents an investment of $2,000,000 and covers an area in 
excess of two city blocks. The California Packing Corporation (Del Monte brand) 
operates nine plants in Alameda County: one in Berkeley, two in Emeryville, five 
in Oakland, two in San Leandro, one in San Lorenzo, and one in Alameda. Other 
food packers prominent in the development of this industry in Alameda County 
are 


Pacific Coast Shredded Wheat Co. California Co-operative Producers 
Libby, McNeill & Libby Pacific Coast Canners, Inc. 
Rosenberg Bros. & Co. Kings County Packing Co. 
Sutter Co-operative Growers B. H. Body Company, Inc. 


Allied with the canning industry is the manufacture of containers, and both the 
— Can Company and the Continental Can Company have large plants in 
Jakland. 


Terminals located on both shores of the Oakland Inner Harbor are the largest 
handlers of canned goods and dried fruits in the world. Over one dock alone there 
were shipped 43,000 tons of canned goods to the Atlantic seaboard last year and 
-»,000 tons to foreign ports. 


Taking into consideration that there are several other terminals, all of whom 
handle large quantities of these same products, and that in addition to this, that 
there are now two large warehouses under construction by the City of Oakland on 
the Outer Harbor for the purpose of accommodating 300,000 tons per year. A 
*-acre private terminal for the handling of agricultural products, including pack- 
ing and Storage facilities, is also under construction on the Inner Harbor. 
From these facts it will be seen that the canning and packing center of the West is 
definitely established in Alameda County. 
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OAKLAND - California 


Terminal in Alameda which outranks any other on the Pacific Coast in canned goods and 
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Shredded Wheat Plant 
in Oakland 


Send for ‘‘We Selected Oakland,” an interesting booklet 
which contains the personally-written statements of nation- 
ally-known manufacturers operating in the Oakland indus- 
trial area. For any information on the manufacturing and 
distributing advantages of Oakland and the surrounding 
territory write the Industrial Department, Oakland Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 


dried fruit handled annually 
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The Carlton 





DISTINCTIVE 


phere, luxurious in appoint- 


atmos- 


in 


ments. Located two squares 
from the White House. The 
focus of the social world. All 
outside rooms. Single Room 
and Bath $5.00, $6.00, $7,00; 
Double Room and Bath $8.00, 
$10.00, $12.00; Parlor Suites 
$15.00 and up. 


6) 
Washington’s 


MOST 
NOTABLE 
HOTELS 


HARRY WARDMAN, President 


a 


The 
Wardman Park 





THE COMFORT and beauty 
of a private home; the setting 
of a country club. Ten minutes 
from the theatrical and busi- 
ness districts. Supper dances, 
golf, tennis, riding, outdoor 
swimming pool, theatre, ga- 
rage. Single Room and Bath 
5. Double Room, Bath, 88. 
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end that the chaos now resulting from confl.cting 
rules in different states and different communities 
within states may be eliminated. P : 

In furtherance of the principle of uniformity, it 
is also urged that careful attention be given to 
the recent report of a committee of the American 
Engineering Council recommending standardized 
traffic signs, signals, and pavement markings suit- 
able for use in American cities and towns in 
harmony with the Model Municipal Traffic Ordi- 
nance and the Uniform Vehicle Code. 





THE PRESENT situation, with 
many communities and sec- 
tions using Ce, light saving 
time and others similarly lo- 


Daylight 
Saving 









cated using time which is 
one hour slower, makes it 
appropriate for the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States to have a 
committee to study tke whole problem, including its 


to health and business, to the end that 
upon the recommendations of such a committee there 
may be a referendum among the membership and 
determination of the Chamber’s policy whether cr 
not there should be legislation by Congress to bring 
about uniformity. 


reiaWuons 





Proposals THAT this annual 
meeting should commit the 
Chamber to declaratioas of 
policy on a number of other 
subjects came to the Resolu- 
tions Committee under the 


Other 
Subjects 











rules of the meeting. Upon 
phases of some of these subjects the Chamber al- 
ready has policies. Others are of such a nature that 
there should be more study of the subjects in all 
their bearings before the Chamber formally takes a 
position. In order that these proposals may receive 
that detailed and careful study which is a feature 
of the Chamber’s procedure, the Resolutions Com- 
mittee recommends that they should be referred by 
the meeting to the Board of Directors. The sub- 
jects of the proposals are as follows, with sugges- 
tions which the Resolutions Committee wishes to 
offer as to the course the Board of Directors might 
follow with respect to each: 

Automobile Liens; 

Calendar Reform, with a suggestion that this re- 
port should be placed before the membership for a 
referendum vote; 

Brussels Agreement Respecting Code Messages, 
with a suggestion that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Transportation and Communication 
Department ; 

Capital Gains, with a suggestion that it should 
he referred to the Chamber’s Committee on Federal 
Taxation; 

Grazing in National Forests, with a suggestion 
that the Chamber already is committed to the pol- 
icy which is proposed; 

Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterway, with a sug- 
gestion that it should be referred to any committee 
which may be created to consider major waterway 
projects. 

Federal Control of Production, with a suggestion 
that the Chamber already has policies in opposi- 
tion to such control; 

Increase of Local Bonded Indebtedness, with a 
suggestion that it should be referred to the appro- 
priate committees; 

Inter-American Highway, with a suggestion that it 
should be referred to the appropriate committee for 
consideration when the project becomes more defi- 
nite; 

Muscle Shoals, 


ht 


mignt 


with a suggestion that this subject 
ippropriately be considered within the juris- 
on of the Chamber’s Committee on Water 
Natural B ess Year, with a 
ibject should be 
propria 


] 
of the study 


suggestion that the 
studied and analyzed by the ap- 
umittee of the Chamber and the results 
embodied in a report, might be dis- 
ributed to the membership for its information; 

Other Subjects in report on Handicaps to Amer- 
ican Shipping than those appearing in the declara- 
tion entitled ‘“‘Merchant Marine”; 

Passport Visas, with a suggestion that by reason 
of the questions which have arisen as to visas for 
passports of immigrants this subject should be re- 
ferred to the Chamber’s Committee on Immigration 
for its study and recommendation; 

Philippine Immigration, with a suggestion that it 
should be referred ‘to. the Committee on Immigra- 
T1i0n; 

Philippine Trade, with a suggestion that a com- 
mittee of the Chamber should study trade relations 
with the outlying possessions of the United States; 

Postal Service, with a suggestion that the question 
of time-stamping is one of several questions which 
should be considered by the Chamber’s Committee 
on Postal Service; 

Reforestation of National Forests, with a sugges- 
tion that the subject should have the attention of 
the appropriate committee; 

State and Local Revenues and Expenditures, with 
a suggestion that it should be referred to the Com- 
mittee on State and Local Taxation: 

Statute of Limitations on Taz Re funds, with a 

ion that it should. be referred to the Chan 
se Corn it tee n Federal J xation wt } sh 
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